Nonconformist. 


„Tut DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


tie 


— — 


— — — — —— — 


— 


(Price 6d. 1. 


INTERIM CUMMITTER OF RELIEF. 


JOSEPH EAST, Feq., 11, Abchurch-lane. 

THOMAS 8SCRUTTON, Exq., 3, Corbe:-court, Gracechuroh-st. 
W. Ek. FRANKS, Esq , 35, Fencharsh-street. 

REV. JOHN KENNEDY, u. X., 4, Stepney-green. 


The fol owing contributions are gratefully acknowledged: 
Already advertised iu the Nonconformist,” £359 2+. 6.1, 
12 


d. 

Friends at Brixton, by Rev. John Hall (second con- 
eee eee e obs sede sees ges 16 0 0 

Friends. by Kev. W. W. Phelps, Reading (in add. tion 
to £15 already adrestis ed) 313 0 
3. Me Be cccce .ce bee dees eese eee eee e eee „ 10 0 6 
J. W. B. 5692„ „„ „ „ „ „ „6 „ „ „ „6 . eee 1 0 0 
4 A. K. „ % „% „%% %%» „„ „„ „ „ „ „ „ „ „„ „„ „% „%%% „%% ee „66 3 0 0 
J. M. Symington, Paisley......... 90% 0 bee OS USS 
Hush Brown, Glasgow .. 0.6.6 ccccccceecncees score 5 OS 
A Friend in § see eeeerereeee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 1 0 0 
Mr. Bidgood........++... eee „ „ „ „4 ee ee 5 1 0 0 
J. Vernon, 1 Blandford (per Nonconformist“) 0 10 0 
A Friend, per Mr. R. Cooke, ditto . 0 10 0 
AM te beeeeee eee eee ee ee eee 01 0 
Postage Stampe, by Mr. East „0 % %%% % 200 9 2 6 
Mr. Roberta, Plaist ook „ OW 6 
A Friend, by Mr. Frank 010 9 
Postage Stamps, by Mr. Frank 02 6 


The fcllowing passages occur in the Report of the“ Com- 
missioner” sent by the “Times” to examine the state of 
Skye :— 

„ The parish of Strath adjoins that of Portree. Here we wit- 
messed a very trying scene ; viz.,- a distribution of meal to 
about 300 per-ons in Broadford. They were mostly women 
whore husbands, in several cases, bad gone South in search of 
work, or were engeged in tlie local fisheries, but had no been 
successfcl, The meal was being distributed by the Rev. Mr. 
M'Queen, who had received a supply from Glasgow, purchased 
by funds rai-ed by the Rev. John Kennedy in London. We 
made — 1 into the real condition of most ot these pecple, 
and found them wholly dependent on such extraneous aid.” 
„We have thus gone over all the districts where destitation 
Was said to have prevailed. In some few instances we found, 
that too much bad been madeof Individual cases, but the destitu- 
tion on the whole had not been exaggerated in thepublic siate- 
ment. Times, Sep'ember 3, 1851. 

In answer to the inquiries from different parts of the country, 
the Committee beg to state, that now tliat the people in the 
Hebrides are able to use their potatoce, it is not their intention 
to prosecute this appeal further. At the same time, the posi- 
tion of the — is very precarious, and, even should it 
be preserved, there will occur many extreme cases of distress, 
to the relief of which the Committee will be happy to apply any 
remittances which may yet be forwarded to them. The prospects 
of the ple a few months hence are very gloomy, and it is 
hoped that the Edinburgh Committee, and others now forming, 
will keep the subject, both of temporary relief and permanent 
melioration, before the public mind, 

September 15, 1851. 


——— ſ——— — — — 
— 


XTRA ENGLISH SABBATH SERVICES 


IN EXETER HALL for eur own countrymen from the 
Provinces, and aleo for our friends from America, who may be 
visitors to the Great Exhibition. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


8. M. PETO, M.P. JOSEPH TRITTON, 
JAMES NISBET. MARCUS MARTIN, 
G. HITCHCOCK. R. GROUCOCK, 

G. T. KEMP. H. STURT, Jun. 

E. SWAINE. JOUN FINCH. 
JAMES SPICER. 


SAMUEL MORLEY, Treasurer. 
N. W. COOKE, Secretary. 


The remarkable success which attended these services, during 
the rat three months of the Great Exhibition being open, in- 
duced the Committee in July last to decide upon continuing 
them during the months of August and September, and they 
rejuice most truly that they were led to pursue such a course. 


This, bowever, has necessarily caused increased expenditure ; 
and the Committee feel the utmost confidence in making a fur- 
ther appeal for Contributions—the more so as they have strictly 
adhered to their original resolution of having no Coll-ctions in 
the IIall. Donations will be thankfully received by the Trea- 
purer, any Member of the Committee, or by the Sccretary. 


R. W. COOKE, 
Lovell's Court, Paternoster-row. 


— 


—— — — — ALLL LALA — 


THE WANT IN BRIGHTON. 


HUMBLE, earnest, sincere MINISTER of 
the GOSPEL of Jesus Christ. A man of ‘aiih; who 
could come and commence a cause; begin at the bottom 
n work it uo in all ite various bearings ; and there 
not a shadow of doubt of success exceeding the most san- 
guine expectations. 
Oh! that some man of God may be directed hither, is the 
earnest prayer of one who has long been astonish d that nu one 
comes to help us in our time of need. 


— — — — — 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


PERSONS from the COUNTRY wanting to 

READ the “NONCONFORMIST,” will meet with it at 
Bastow's Select READING ROOM, 40, MUSEUM STREET, 
Corner of Gilbert-street. Also the “Christian Times,” the 
“Wesleyan Times,” the“ Daily Times,“ and the Sun,“ with 
the usual Periodicals. Charge One Penny, or a Cup of the 
Be-t Coffee 14. 40, Museum-street. Well-sired Bed. 


TO SCHOOLMASTERS, 


ANTED, for a mixed School, connected 
with an —— Chapel, near London, an efficient 
MASTER. Decided piety, and a thorough acquaintance with 
the best methods of teaching, indispensable. 
Apply, by letter —, stating qualification, experience in 
t g, &c., to B. A., 69, Cormhill, 


GORHAM COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, NOVA SCOTIA, 


OVA SCOTIA and NEW BRUNSWICK 
were originally colonized by emigrants from New Eng- 
land, who brought with them to those reg the religious prin- 
ciples of their ancestors,the Pilgrim Pathere. These seitiers 
succeeded in forming several Congregational Churches, whieb 
afterwards gradually declined, in wenoe of the lack of a 
suitable ministry to fill the pulpite wh had become vacant ; 
as well as to 2 the many open for usefulness that were 
presented in the rising settiements of these provinces, 

Gorham College was commenced in the r 1847, and ori- 
ginated principally in the munificence of the lady whose name 
it bears. The primary design of its erection was to furnish the 
aide necessary to train young men, residents of the provinces, 
for the C wistian Ministry. 

The secular classes of this Institution are open for students 
who de not contempl ite ministerial cocupation ; this ty 
being equuly available to individuals of all denominations. Its 
entire control is placed inthe hands of the Congregational Unten 
© ae New 12 — 10 

1 1 Collegiate Institutions of these provinces, 
entirely sustained’ by voluntary contributions and the fees of the 
m uden’s, not being in any sense aided by the funds, or subject 
to the inepection of the provinoial Legislature. 

Arrangements are now made to commence the first session of 
Gorbam College in October next. The Committees of the Co- 
nial Missionary Society, in connexion with the Congregational 
Unaicn of England and Wales, has given ite ea n to the 
undertaking by voting a grant of 400 per annum in aid of the 
Theological department of the In«t tution. 

The Rev. Frederick Tomkins, MA., late of Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, has been appolated the Principal of the College; and, at 
the earnest request of the Council, has just arrived in this coun- 
try to solicit some additions! subscriptions to aid in the pur- 
chase of books, ye — apparatus, and other indispensable 
articles. It being beliewed that this College is calculated 
directly and indirectly to aid, to a great extent, the important 
designs contemplated by the Colonial Missionary Society iteelf, 
as well as the epecial end for which it ie intended, en earnest 
appeal is now made to the friends of Colonial Missions, to the 
advocates of voluntary religious education, and to the con- 
servatore of evangelical reli , in furtherance of the object 
which has brought Mr. Tomkins to Kugland. 

James Spicer, Treasurer of the Colovial Missionary Society ; 
Thom « James, Secretary of the Colonial Missionary Society; 
James C. Gallaway, formerly agent of the Colonial Missionary 
Society in the city of St. John, New Brunswick. Subsetiptions 
will be thankfally received by any of the above parties, and eo 
at the offiers ef the Nonconformist, Patriot, British Banner. 
Christian Times, sod the Standard of Fe Jom, 


Congregational Library, Blomfield-atreet, Finsbury. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


£ . d. 
James Spicer, Frq..... „0 0000 . 10 0 0 
®. Morley, EE g.. 20 %% 10 0 0 
J. E. Galloway and Friends ...... 10 0 0 
W. A. Hankey, Eg. 10 0 0 
Jae. Poulton, Ee, „ WOO 
John Green, Kg.. ane MG 
Mr. Dassow „ 1 0 0 
J. Crane, Esq...... „6e eee 1 0 0 
H. . ese eee e 00 6 00 ee 
W. EKdsorde, ES gg „ 5 0 0 
Samuel Matthew, Erq........ coon © 8 GG 
Mr. Radmall . a 9 
G. Clark, Eeq........ evecccese eae S| 
Dumiel Pratt... „eee 990 
Mr. Leaverrtee ec eenenees 9 0 
Frederick Hell. . 
Emma Hall „60 22 0 
Elisabeth Green ——— 23 0 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


N APPEAL to the FRIENDS of HUMA- 


NITY and RELIGION on behalf of the NATIVES of 
SOUTH AFRICA and OTHERS, who are suffering inno- 
— but severely, in consequence of the PRESENT KAFIR 
WA 


Reluctant as the Directors of the London Missionary Society 
are to make special appeals for pecuniary aid, they are forced by 
the urgency of the case now before them to depart from their 
usual practice, and to solicit the generous aid of the friends of 

ustice, humanity, and religion throughout the country, on 

half of a people in whose sufferings they deeply sympathize, 
and for whom they cannot hesitate to believe that the asristance 
required would be cheerfully afforded, if their actual hardships 
were sufficinelly known, 

In relation to the Jiotfento's of the Kat River Settlement, it 
may be sufficient to state that they haverepeatedly proved them- 
selves worthy of all the efforts made for their improvement. 
They bave rendered most essential service to the Government 
in the defence of the Colony, aud have been frequently eulo- 
gized in official despatches fur their loyalty, bravery, and patient 
relf-denial. After most severe privations and lors, incurred 
by the Kafir war of 1846-7, they were rising, by their praise- 
worthy industy and indomitable perseverance, to a state of com- 
fort, when their progress was arrested by the disastrous war 
which now rages. 

It is admitted that certain of the Hottento‘s connected with 
the Kat River Settlement have placed themselves n the un- 
justifiable position of opponents to the Colonial Government; 
but the representations of this defection have been sly 
exaggerated, The whole case, however, will, we trust, be sub- 
jected to a rigid and impartial examination, and the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society will calmly and confidently 
await the result. They are morally certain that their beloved 
and devoted Missionaries will come forth from the ordeal with 
honour, as the friends of good order, peace, justice, aud huma- 
nity; and they are no less confident that the general character 
of the Hottentot community will be vindicated from the foul 
asper - lobe which unprincipled — have endeavoured to cast 
on them as a body, instead of directing their censures against 
the misguided and criminal] few. 

But, without anticipating that decision, and without offering 
remarks in relation to the political aspect of the Kafir war, the 
Directors are constrained to ask immediate relief for the familie: 
of those loyal and devoted Hottentots of the Kat River Settle- 
ment, who have been forcibly driven from their homes — the 
indi-criminate and hasty measures of the military authorities, 
while their property has been scattered, plundered, or confis- 
cated, notwithetanding their declarations of fidelity, their proofs 


— 


made. There sre many Kefirs who have not joined coun. 
trymen in the war; dut though they have remained stead/ast in 
their attachment to the Bri Government, they hare enffered 
revere privations, and need humane assistance and generous 
sympithy. Among thereare the people under the Chrirtian in- 
structi.n of the Rev, BR. Birt, at Peehon, whe, together with 
their missionary and hie family, were furved to abamden their 
homes, and have lost their all. 

at, throughowt the colony, the native 
‘ly. Tee men are taken from | 


: subsequent intelligenee having con- 
firmed their early impressions and their worst fears, they now 
appeal with confic ent hope to the friends of justices, bumenity, 
ond pense eee Oe er, © ae with the 
means of affording immediate relief to eufferivg bre bren 
aud fellow-subjects in Boutn Africa. 


(Signed on behalf of the Directors, ) 


ARTHUR TIDMAN, 
JOSEPH JOHN FR MAN, | teretaries. 


Mission House, Blomteld-strect, 
September 1, 1831. 


The following generous contributions have already been re- 


E . . £ . d. 
S. M. Peto, Neg. M. P. 100 0 0 Rex. G. Moore, Lewes 50 0 0 
G. Hitehoock, Eeq. 100 0 0 J. But, Ea... 10 10 0 
W. A. Hankey, eg. 50 0 0 T. 0. Parker, Eeg., 
Bir E. N. Buxton, Uppingham ...... 5 0 0 
Bart., M. F... . 20 0 0 , J. Paton, Eeg., 
Sir C. E. Eardley, Glargow....scas.. 5 0 0 
555 22 20 0 O} Rev, Pe. Paterson, 
Meears. Welle and Dundee see eeee . 5 0 0 
Perry wcscccees: 20 0 0) EK. W. Wakefield, Keg. 
W. Flanders, E-q 20 0 0 Kendal .......... 5 0 0 
F. W. Cobb, Esq., W. Dudley, Eeq 5 &' 5 @ 
Margate ........ 20 0 0 An Old Friend, by 
Thomes Piper, Esq. 20 0 0 v. J. J. Freeman 5 0 0 
Bradford, per Rev. Rev. T. F. Bull, and 
J.Glyde ...... . 21 0 0 Friends, Newport 
Ed. Baxter, Eeg., eee oc 00 
Dundee ........ 10 0 0 John Venning, Eeq., 
E. Pye Smith, E*eq. 10 10 0 Norwich ........ 5 0 0 
Rev. J.J. Freeman 10 10 0 Alfred Wilson, Kg. 3 3 0 
E. Smith, Es * #088 10 10 0 E. Brock, Esq., Chat- 
R. Ash, E-q., Bristol 10 0 0 nam 2 200 
The Misses Hall .. 10 0 0 J. G. Stapleton, Esq. 2 2 0 
8. Oldfield, Esq., R. Gamman, Evq. .. 1 1 O 
Iluddersfield .... 10 0 0 Rev. R. Weaver, 
R. Peek, Eeq. .. 5 0 0 Mansfield ........ 1 0 0 
W. Wil-on, Evq., Wim, Sedman, Eryq., 
Torquay ..... +o» 5 0 0  Litehureh........ 1 0 0 
G. Freeman, Esq., J. Whitehouse, Esq., 
Cheltenham „„ 25 0 0 Dudley se eee ee ee 5 0 0 
8. C. „„ * 20 0 0 


BOARDING HOUSE. 


13, Pancras-lane (one door fiom Queen-street), Cheapside. 


RS. MILES respectfully informs her friends 

that she has fitted up her house for the aceommodation 

of Comsercial Gentlemen and Visitors, and hopes that the 

arrangements ma le for their comfort will ensure a contiouance 
of their favours. 

The house is quiet and airy, situated half-way between Bow 
Church and the Maurion- house, and within a minute's walk of 
the stands for omnibuses to the Railway Stations and all parts 
of the Metropolis, 

Texas Bed & Breakfast, 34. 6.1. per day. 
Seavanrs INCLUDED, 


TO HY DROPATHISTS. 
R. CLARKE begs to inform those Hydro- 


pathists who are visiting London, that he has opened 
an Institution for the purpo-e of illustrating the principles of 
the Water Cure, «nd those Visitors whore stay is short in Town, 
will flud all the comforts of a Hydropathic Home. 


Apply at 22, Mornington-place, Hampstead - road. 


— — — — — 


Just published, price One Shilling, 


UNERAL ADDRESS, by the Rev. J. A, 
James, of Birmingham; and FUNERAL SERMON, by 
the Rev. E. A. Decry, Coventry; delivered in Weat Orchard 


Chapel, Coventry, on Occasion of the Death of the Rev, 
Be Jerard, 


— — — 


London; Robert THEOBALD, 26, Pater noster- row, 


SerremBeRn 17,] 


fhe Nonconformtst. 


y+ wn” 


1861. 


SARL'’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE 


Is THE 


BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER. 


Manufactory, 18, Poultry (near the Mansion House), 
LONDON, 


HIS unrivalled production r to give the same satisfaction as 
h tint ten years ago. From 
brilliant — it far 1 all other — TB nak for — Bil ve ‘wep 


cent stock has just been com for the t» which public inepection is 1 
N8 PORKS, CORNER DISHES and COVERS, DISH 


lly inviuod, It comprises 
COVERS, EPERGN and CANDELABRA with Bautiful Figures and Clasrical Designs, 
TEA and COFFEE EQUIPAGES, CRUET FRAMES, CAKE BASKETS, CANDLESTICKS 
RALVERS, TEA TRAYS, DECANTER STANDS, LIQUEUR FR\MES, TEA URNS and 
KETTLES, SOUP and SAUCE TUREENS, with every article requisite for the Dinner, Tea, 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 


AKL and SONS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 18, POULTRY 
8 IU BG. te, attention to their new and very extensive STOCK of 
te most highly d- deveripucn. "very mate canbe had lowing prises Wil con 


vey an ou o of the Stock, combining economy with quality :— 
Gold Cases Silver 
Watches of the Horizontal make, jeweled * a 
je in four holes, main- £ 8, d. 8 6, d. 
taining power, lst size hhh eee tT Tere 5 10 0 2 18 0 
Ditto, Jad al 22 eee ee eee „„ „6 7 10 0 3 5 0 
Ditto, 3rd size ...... eee eee OS COOP SOOO SS ESS OCHO HO eee CEES 7 10 0 3 10 0 
Patent lever movements, detached escapements, jewelled in four 
or ein hol 2nd size ere 9 0 3 18 0 
Ditto, with the flat fashionable style, with the most highly- 
finished movements, jewelled in 10 extra holes, 3rd size 1414 0 518 0 


A written warranty for accurate performance is given with ever 
months’ trial allowed. A very extentive and splendid assortment o 
charged according to the weight of sove 


watch, and a twelve- 
fine gold neck-chaias ; 


or Breakfast Service. Pamphlets, containing drawi and prices of all the articles tis, 
and sent postage free to all parts of the k ° Any article may be had separately as — 


SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Sarl and Sons, 18, Poultry, near the Mansion House. 


A pam 
bad 


reigns. 
, containing a list of the prices of the various articles in gold and silver, may be 


SARL and SONS, 18, POULTRY, 


(NEAR THE MANSION-HOUSE), LONDON. 


British Empire Mutual Life & Fire Assurance Offices, 


37, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


LIFE. FIRE. 
Bennett, Charles, ja "Esq., Royal Exchan om 
2 u., Esq., change. DIRECTORS. 
Bunnell, Peter, Beq., Eamonton. Blyth, Joh „ Alderagate-street. 
Burton, John Robert, Esq. Dover-road. Ser 
owe 1 7 Cuff, J. — — E-d., St. John’s Wood. 1 
berteon, Francis lderagate-street. Cuthbertson, Francis, ., Aldersgate-street. 
Gardiner, n. Webb, . Jer Cavendish-sq. Freeman, G. 8. Esq., —4— 
ver, E- q., wich. 22 ** — — Essex. 
. J., be bet Lt North, Great Dover . Low, James, Esq., Gracechurch-street. 
,, Oren Ree. — — Miers, Thomas, Eeq., Upper Clapton. 
Millar, R. J., K-d., Holland Grove, North Brixton. Wileshuret Je ag oy —— 


Wilmshurst, Josep ddison.terrace, Kensington. 


Sanders, J., Esq., Sutherland-equare, Walworth. 
AUDITORS. 
-, Great Cambridge street, Hackney-road. 
.» Sloane-street. 


AUDITORS. 
Barge, George W., E 


Porter, Joseph Long, Latter, Robert, EN. Fenchurch. street. 
* 


Pewtress, Joseph Esq., Gracechurch- street. 


BANKERS, 

London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. — 

AURGRON, 
John Manp, Feq., Charterhouse-equare, Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co., Lombard-street. 
SOLIorrors. 
Messrs, Watson and Sons, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 9 
SURVEYOR, Mesers. Watson and Sons, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
Thomas Turner, Esq., Bucklersbury. — 


SEORETARY AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. I. A. 


William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. I. A. 


PRINCIPLES. 


1, Tuxsx Societies bre entirely distinct in their funde and ment. 

2. They adjust equitably the payments and the profits of each Member. 

3. And return each Member the entire surplus, above the cost price to the Offices of his Insurance. 

4. And lend the amount assured to the Member, should he require it, on security, to be repaid by certain instalments, the Mem- 
ber receiving the amount nett, without any deduction for legal expenses. 

5, The justice of their and their suitability to the wants of the public, have obtained the approbation and recom- 
mendatinn of numerous and influential public journals, and an amount of business very far beyond the most sanguine 


expectations of their founders, 
6. In the Life Company there is a saved Capital of £20,000; in the Fire Society a subscribed Guarantee Fund of £15,000. 
transacts all kinds of assurance business, involving by life contingencies, including the important 


7. The Life 2 
branch of inva ves. 


8. Both Offices have intfoduced some novel and useful improvements in assurance business. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
FOOD AND BEVERAGE, THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


THE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 
252, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FRENCH CHOCOLATE, BONBONS, AND FRENCH 8YRUPS. 


RENCH CHOCOLATE.— Of all the vegetable productions which enter into the human dietary’ 
that of Cocoa is the best ; the best form of prepared is that of Chocolate, and that manufactured by the Paris Chocolate 
Comoany has been rar Eo a by far the best exhibited at the Palace. Break fast Chocolate in pts, which 


requires no boiling, also in T perfumed. ee Sticks, Medallions, Pastilies, and Bonbons, in 
endless variety, flavoured to every taste, and up in fancy boxes. These are invaluable to Travellers, Fxcursionists, and al! 
who need a supply of the most ing food, not requ a fluid to assist its pass as sandwiches do. The same 
as exhibited at No. 80, 3, South Western Gallery; Manufactured at No. 873, Class 6, e-room, English Division; and 
sold at the Central Court, Great tion, 
CHOCOLATE, 

Chocolate de Santé fin (Exhibition Quality) per Ib. 2s. Od. Chocolat Eepagnol ..........ccccccsccccccecccese 4. Od, 

* de Santé surfia eee eee eer e ee ee ee eneeeee 2s. * * Zu „„ eee 58. Od. 

* de Santé surtin au Caraque secce 30. Refraichiasant au lait d’Amande E 

Fin A la Vanille see eee % % eee eee „ „ „ reer 56 „ „„ 38. Od. 57 extra flu „ „% „„ „ „„ 6 6% „„ 60 eee 6a. Od. 

Caraque A la Vanille ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee de. Od. Batons de Santé n „„ bcüch Os. ld, 

Extra fin, & double Vanille (Exhibition Quality) .. 5s. Od. J Ea na: “| 

7) a triple Vanille Dre 6a. Od. Railway Pastilles (} Ib. boxes) sree ee ee eee eee eens ls. Od. 


Statueties, Animaux, &c. 


FRENCH SYRUPS aro preparations from the choicest fruits, mingled with proper proportions of 
sugar, carefully purified and refined. fruit syrups are anti-sleoholic, and when mixed with cold or soda water, produce a 
a which, for cheapness and purity, exhilarating and refreshing qualities, richness and delicacy of flavour, stands unri- 


SYRUPS, in Bottles at 2s, 6d. and 18. 6d. each 


Currant, Orange, Pine-apple, Almond, Raspberry Vinegar 

Cherry, Lemon, Orange-peel, Cinnamon, Pees iver, . 

Raspberry, Gum, Lemon-peel, Peppermint, Noyaux Syrup. 
Punch and No 


ux are the only Syraps containing alcoholic properties. The much-esteemed Bavaroise be is 
by mizing the Almond 8yrup with hot milk. verage is obtained 


BONBONS WITH VANILLE.—Pralinés, Nougat, Créme, Liqueur, Pistaches, Nonpareille blanche, 
Couleur, et Cristallises, Pate de Pistaches, Chataignes, Caramels. 


Observe the labels bearing the name and address as above, wit 
and Confectioners, in all parts of the kingdom. 
Applications tor Agencies to be addressed to Mr. SANDERS, Wholesale Department. 


the initiale T. B. P. Sold by respectable Grocers, Chemists, 


THE PROPRIETORS OF 


THE CHEMICAL RECORD AND DRUG PRICE-CURRENT 


are happy to announce that they have made arrangements with Mr. W. H. THORNTHWAITE, (firm, Horne, Th 
Wood, of 123, Newgate-street, so well known for the excellence of their Optical and . — — ry * 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
PRICE 5d.; STAMPED 64. ; 
Or, Free by Post for Twelve Months, £1 3s., by Post-office Order in favour of Richard Radcliffe Pond, 
17, UPPER WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND; 
And may be odtained through all Booksellers and News-agents, 


) 


— — 


LONDON MUTUAL LIFE 


and 
GUARANTEE SOCIETY. 


Established for Granting Assurances on Lives, Guarantee for 
Fidelity, Endowments, Loans, and Annuities. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament: with a Guarantee Fund of 


Head Offices—No. 63, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


TRUSTERS. 
Stephen Olding, Eeq., St. Clement’s-lane, Banker. 
Henry Tucker, Eeq., Stamford-hill, 
Thomas Spalding, Eeq., Drury-lone. 
Edward Swaine, Esq., 185, Piccadilly. 


DIRECTORS, 
Peter Broad, E- q., Tavistock-street, and Shepherd's Bush. 
Thomas Chambers, Esq., Paper-duilding-, Temple. 
Joseph Davis, Bsq., Stock Exchange, and Providence House, 


Hackney. 
Benjamin Wigg Hickling, Eeq., 9, Noble-street, and Norwood. 
George Stanley Hinchiiff, Esq , St. Peter's, Hammersmith. 
John 8. Margetson, E+q., Cheapside, and Peckham. 
George Moore, Esq., Holborn-hill, and East Brixton, 
Charles Reed, Eaq., F. S. A. Paternoster-row, and Hackney. 
Joseph Tucker, Eeq., Greaham-street, and Woodford, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 
UNDER the above heading, a correspondent, who 


signs himself “ Observer, 


whose letter will be 


found in another part of our paper, submits to us 
some half-a-dozen queries, intended, it would 
seem, by the tone in which they are put, to cast 
discredit on the British Anti-state-church Associa- 
tion. The questions referred to us for solution 
are not particularly new, nor does the writer suc- 
ceed in piacing them in a very striking light. The 
letter, therefore, which contains them would, 
assuredly, have been consigned to the waste- 
basket, but for two circumstances—first, that the 
present time is a slack one, and on that account, 
editors in general are disposed to treat trifles as 
matters of importance; and secondly, because, as 
our correspondent himself intimates, his interroga- 
tions may be regarded as D the present 


state of conviction in whic 


the minds of a con- 


siderable class remain contentedly at rest on the 
subject of the alliance between the Church and the 
State. We have, it is true, but little hope of 
shaking the strong prejudices, which this class are 
not even at the pains to conceal, that they entertain 
against the Association alluded to; but, at all events, 
we may do something towards preventing the exten- 
sion of these prejudices, and, perhaps, in the 
course of the few remarks suggested to us by the 
queries of our correspondent, may drop a thought 
or two which even he, and they of his kin, might 
turn over in their sober reflections with more likeli- 
hood of “ profit” than loss.“ 

We shall not, however, take our correspondent’s 
hint, and forswear, henceforth, every phrase which 
is calculated to pin an absurdity, or provoke a 
smile. There are some men who seem to fancy 
that no affairs which are serious in themselves, or 
which touch more or less directly upon religious 

rounds, ought to be entered upon by any one who 

oes not consent to comb his hair straight down 
over his brows, to elongate his face like a mute at 
the door of death, and to throw into his tones a 
twang of solemnity which is often mistaken for what 
is appropriate because it is unearthly. We have no 
faith in acting a part unnatural to us, and, with 
all deference to “Observer,” we shall take the 
liberty of dealing with bis questions precisely as 
it may suit our mood, or as they may seem to us 
to deserve. We remember having been stung into 
rebellious desires to laugh, when the under-assis- 
tant at school would single us out in class, and say, 
7 Seven times eight—now, Sir, how much is seven 
times eight: be serious, Sir, and look at me, and 
answer that question.” We think it was Dr. South 
whom some dry divine was taking to task for in- 
dulging in an occasional sally of wit in the pulpit, 
who pleaded, as an extenuation of his fault, that 
sometimes the temptation was so strong upon himas 
to defy resistance. Dr. Dryasdust, or whoever he 
might have been, told South that, for his own part, 
he never felt the smallest temptation so to transgress, 


which South assured him he could ve 


readily 


believe. We beg to remind our correspondent that 
newspaper articles done up in the conventional 
style of modern sermons would find very few 
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readers even among the members of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, and that we should be about as 
reasonable in trying to thrust what he calls “a 
mixture of sarcasm, jocularity, and acrimony”’ 
into pulpit discourses, as he is in attempting to 
infuse the solemnity of the theological tone into 
editorial leaders. 

There is another preliminary which we must 
settle with our correspondent before we proceed to 
his queries. He appears to imagine that it is the 
object of the Anti-state-church Association to re- 
cruit the ranks of those who attend chapel from 
those who have been accustomed to worship at 
church—for he urges, in proof of its utter failure, 
“that many who used, not unfrequently, to attend, 
and express pleasure with our ministry, and also 
to contribute cheerfully to various of our institu- 
tions, have, in consequence, cut with us com- 
pletely.” If “Observer” had made himself 
familiar with the Scheme of Organization origi- 
nally put forth by the Association, he would have 
known that it disclaims sectarian purposes, and 
that its one simple object is, not to decide which 
amongst the various religious denominations pos- 
sesses the truth in greatest purity, but to point out 
what should be the relation of all religious bodies 
to civil authority. If, moreover, he had been a 
‘constant reader” of our own, he would have 
learnt that they who took a prominent part in 
constructing that organization, anticipated, as one 
of the probable effects of its operations, that many 
half-enlightened Churchmen would be offended, 
and avenge all interference with their prejudices, 
by withdrawing their patronage from Dissenting 
services and institutions. Such is very commonly 
the mode in which a large principle is, in the first 
instance, dealt with by those who dislike it, both 
here and in America—and such was the case in 
Judea, when, in consequence of our Lord’s boldly 
proclaiming doctrines which half-hearted disciples 
could not relish, many of them fell off, “and 
walked no more with him.” 

The first three queries of “ Observer” may be 
classed together, as originating in what we regard 
(let him not be surprised nor offended), as the 
practical infidelity of the class to which he belongs 
—the men who, in relation to unpleasant and 
difficult duties, would rather walk by sight than 
by faith. They test the merits of such and such 
agencies, by figures and results. Ilow many have 

ou converted? Which of che“ rulers” have you 
— over? Whereabouts do you stand in the 
world’s estimate ? Now if we were thus to inter- 
rogate the directors of the London Missionary 
Society, we should be charged with tuking just the 
course which sceptics are wont to take, and if ten 
rears after the commencement of that society’s 
abours any had used such questions as instru- 
ments of torture, they might have been answered 
very properly, Wait! Is the object a good one? 
Are the means employed reasonable ? Was the 
result aimed at such as might have been antici- 
pated immediately?“ If “ Observer” really wishes 
to arrive at a fair conclusion, we will recommend 
to him a plan of proceeding superior to that which 
he has pursued. Instead of being ina hurry to count 
heads, which, in such a case, he must know to be 
impossible, he will first of all ascertain for himself 
whether the separation of the Church from the 
State be an end agreeable, in his judgment with 
the mind of Christ—and whether, if it be, it is 
destined to be brought about by ordinary human 
instrumentality. He will then carefully examine 
the means used by the Anti-state-church Associa- 
tion—he will read through its various publica- 
tions—he will watch the general spirit of its 
advocates, careful not to confound an occasional 
slip of the tongue with the tone usually main- 
tained—and he will ask himself whether, on the 
whole, the course pursued is not precisely the 
same as that pursued by all others who seek to 
indoctrinate the public mind, or stir the public 
heart, with a great truth—when he has done this, 
and when he has honestly satisfied himself that the 

lan is a mistaken one, because intrinsically worth- 
— or vicious, he may then confirm his couciusion 
by noting the extreme paucity of its results. But 
let him beware lest in calculating from immediate 
effects, the tables be not turned upon himsel{—let 


him beware lest what he does to others be done to 
himself—and men, instead of inquiring whether 
he is faithfully discharging his known duties, begin 
to insinuate that if he were not wrong, he would 
certainly be doing more good. 


„Observer“ asks (and, of course, the question is 
intended to carry along with it its own answer), 
whether “established Dissenters” have not had 
their minds exceedingly grieved through the tone 
adopted by us and various of the Anti-state-church 
ndvocates, in reference to the Established Church.” 
Nothing, we think, is more likely. But did it 
never occur to our correspondent to ask, whether 
the chagrin of these people at our proceedi 
should reflect discredit upon us, or upon them? It 
is very difficult to adopt a phraseology, meant to 
designate and to denounce an evil, delicate enough 
for the sensitive taste of those who connive at the 
evil. Has not even the Evangelical Alliance, 
cautious as it was in its selection of terms, hurt 
the minds of American slaveholders, provoked 
hostility in the majority of the American churches, 
Dr. Baird himself being witness? Is not the 
position of those whom our correspondent calls 
“established Dissenters” precisely parallel, in 
respect of the State Church in this country, to that 
of religious bodies generally, and of their minis- 
ters in particular, in the United States of America, 
in respect of slavery? Why should there be grief 
at too vehement a protest against what is admitted 
to be offensive to the mind of our Lord? If the 
system is chiefly attacked and the persons who 
administer it are commonly treated with respect, 
what is there in Christianity to render it impera- 
live upon us to adopt the namby-pamby terms of 
aristocratic religionism; and, above all, what is 
there to justify these lamentations of “ established 
Dissenters ? ” 

The last inquiry submitted by“ Observer,” it is 
for Ais friends rather than for us to answer. Ile 
seems to think they are not doing what they mi: iit. 
We entirely agree with him. He will excuse us 
for not having waited until the ground was pre- 
occupied by men who would have done the work 
more to his mind. The British Anti-state-church 
Association has laboured, and they, if they please, 
are welcome to enter upon its labours. Only let 
us see them at work in some way or other—if not 
in ours, then in their own. We shall not be found 
to complain of their efforts, But, we confess, we 
have but little patience with the captious criticisms 
of sanctimonious idleness; and, therefore, we will 
dismiss “Observer” with this exhortation :—“ Strip, 
man, to your work—you, and they whom you 
represent! Let us see you at it, plodding, perse- 
vering, self-denying, and in thorough earnest ! 
Ihen, even if your success be not all that you anti- 
cipate, or we could wish, we shall still receive with 
meekness any instructions you may see fit to 
vouchsafe to us on the superiority of your method 
over our on. But, till you are thus engaged, the 
less censorious you are upon those who are doting 
the work, the better it will be for your reputation 
in the world.” 


A RARE RESULT OF A COMMON PROCESS. 


Ir is a perplexing fact, continually crossing the 
path of the reflective, that certain moral processes 
only rarely bring out the result fairly to be ex- 
pected. It is not so with physical forces. We 
can calculate to a nicety the effect that will be 
produced by the propulsion of a given body ata 
given velocity. But let the same facts and argu- 


ments be addressed to a number of minds, and 
with how little confidence can we predicate the 
result. ‘That the same cause will always produce 
the same effect, is true in morals as in physics—but 
in neither, without the reservation, “under the 
same circumstances ;” and that reservation we are 
always overlooking in dealing with mind, because 
its individual differences are so little perceptible. 


The last circumstance that has called 1 these 
reflections is the perusal of a pamphlet,“ Reasons 
for Secession; or, Objections to remaining in the 
Established Church; by the Rev. T. Tenison 
Cuffe, M.A., late Minister of Carlisle Episcopal 
Chapel, Kennington, and Incumbent of Colney 
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Heath, St. Alban's.““ Here is the simple record 
of the influence on one mind, of certain facts, 
which one might fairly have expected to produce 
a similar effect on multitudes of minds of the same 
order. Mr. Cuffe was for many years an Evan- 
lical minister of the Establishment. He had 
— been ſettered, in common with many of his 
brethren, with the Baptismal formularies of his 
church ; and receiving the decision of the Court 
of Arches in the Gorham case as authoritative, 
felt that “ overt r ministering in the Estab- 
lishment should hold that doctrine,” and that “a 
man not holding Baptismal Regeneration, and de- 
siring to have a conscience void of offence towards 
God, has no alternative but to secede.” By the time 
the Jenner Fust decision had been revoked by 
the Privy Council, Mr. Cuffe seems to have been 
convinced that that was not the tribunal qualified 
to decide, and that now secession was required of 
him on another ground. His “ Reasons,” there- 
fore, cover the whole ground of anti-state-church- 
manship. If they do not display a profound insight 
into the philosophy of the Voluntary principle, 
they show a deep conviction of the unscriptural- 
ness and irreligious working of éstablishments. 
Mr. Cuffe’s secession is only the rare result of a 
— that must, ere long, be widely influential. 
vents are required to stimulate in some minds 
the seeds that germinate in others by the unaided 
force of prayerful reflection. 


“SYDNEY SMITH AND THE BISHOPS.” 


The bishops having been favoured with an un- 
usually large share of public attention of late, the 
Anti-state-church Association has very seasonably 
issued a brochure bearing the above title, and which 
contains a sketch of the dignitaries and subordinates 
of the Church of England, extracted from the writ. 
ings of the Reverend, but most witty, Sydney Smith, 
accompanied by illustrative notes. Stung by the 
successful assaults of the episcopate on cathedral 
sinecurism, the irate Canon gave his betters no 
quarter; but avenged his order by making, in his 
letters to the imaginary Archdeacon Singleton, 
a humiliating exposure of the weak points of the 
Church, e extract two or three of the more 
important, though not the most racy, passages: 


“A Bisnor’s Temrrations.—A good and honest 
bishop (I thank God there are many who deserve that 
character!) ought to suspect himeelf, and carefully to 
watch his own heart. He is all of a sudden elevated 
from being a tutor, dining at an early hour with his 
pupil, to be a spiritual lord; he is dressed in a magnifi- 
cent dress, decorated with a title, flattered by chaplains, 
and surrounded by little people lovking up for the things 
which be has to give away; and this often happens to a 
man who has had no opportunities of seeing the world, 
whose parents were in very humble life, and who has 
given up all his thoughts to the Frogs of Aristophanes 
and the Targum of Onkelos. How is it possible that 
such a man should not lose his head! that he should 
not swell! that he should not be guilty of a thousand 
follies, and worry and tease to death (before he recovers 
his common sense) a hundred men as good, and as wise, 
and as able as himself! 


Eriscorat Nepotism.—Can anything be more fia- 
grantly unjust than that the patronage of cathedrals 
should be taken away and conferred on the bishops? 
I do not want to go into a long and tiresome history of 
Dan but it is cea to all that the 

ishops er their patronage upon their sons and sons- 
in-law, and ali ther — end it is really quite 
monstrous, in the face of the world, who see this every 
day and every hour, to turn round upon deans and 
chapters, and say to them, We are credibly informed, 
that there are instances in your chapters where prefer- 
ment has not been given to the most learned men you 
can find, but to the sons and brothers of some of the 
prebendaries. These things must not be—we must take 
these benefices into our own keeping; and this is the 
language of men swarming themselves with sons and 
daughters, and who, in enumerating the advantages of 
their stations, have always spoken of the opportunities 
of providing for their families as the greatest and most 
important. It is, I admit, the duty of every man, and of 
— body, to present the best man that can be found to 
any living of which he is the patron; but, if this duty 
has been neglected, it has been neglected by bishops 
. — as much as b — pod and no man can open the 

lerical Guide, and read two of it, without seeing 
that the bench of bishops are the last persons from whom 
any remedy for this evil is to be expected. 


Tus Bisnors anp THe INxTZuIon CLercy.—If a 
clergyman lives in a situation which is destroyiug his 
constitution, he cannot exchange with a brother clergy- 
man without the consent of the bishop; in whose hands, 
in such circumstances, bis life and death are actually 
placed. If he wishes to cultivate a little land for his 
amusement or better support, he cannot do it without 
the license of the bishop. If he wishes to spend the 
last three or four months, with a declining wife or child, 
at some spot where better medical assistance can be pro 
cured, he cannot do so without permission of the 
bishop. If heis struck with palsy, or racked with stone, 
the bishop can confine him in the most remote village 
in England. In short, the F which the bishops at 
present possess over their gy ts % enormous, that 
none but a fool or a madman would think of compro 
musing his future happiness, by giving the most remote 
cause of offence to his dlc,“. 

There are many bishops too generous, too humane, 
and too Christian, to oppress a poor clergyman; but 1 
have seen, | am sorry to say, many grievous instances of 
partiality, rudeness, and oppression I have seen clergy 
men treated by bishops with a violence and contempt 


which the lowest servant in the bishop's establishment | 


would not have endured for a single moment; and 
tf there is a helpless, friendless, wretched being in the 
community, it is a puor clergyman in the country with 
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a large family. If there is an object of compassion, he 
is one. If there is any occasion in life where a great 
man should lay aside his office, and put on those kind 
looks, and use those kind words which raise the humble 
from the dust, these are the occas‘ ons when those best 
parts of the Christian character ought to be displayed. 
I would instance the unlimited power which a bishop 
possesses over a curate, as a very unfair degree of power 
for any man to possess. 


Avowalts or Romanist Betizr.—In his recent 
lectures at Birmingham, Dr. Newman made the 
following extraordinary avowal of belief in miracles 
and relics :— 

I firmly believe that saints in their lifetime have 

before now raised the dead to life, crossed the sea with- 
out vessels, multiplied grain and bread, cured incurable 
discase-, and stopped the operation of the laws of the 
universe ina multitude of ways. St. Francis Xavier 
turned salt water into fresh for five hundred travellers, 
St. Raymond was transported over the sea on his cloak ; 
St. Andrew shone brightly in the dark ; St. Scholastica 
gained by her prayers a pouring rain; St. Paul was fed 
by ravens; and St. Frances saw her guardian angel. 
The store of relics is inexhaustible. They are multiplied 
through all lands, and each particle of each has in ita 
dormant, perhaps an energetic, virtue of supernatural 
operation. The Agnus Dei, blessed medals, the scapular, 
the cord of St. Francis, all are the medium of divine 
manifestations and graces. Crucifixes have bowed the 
head to the suppliant, and Madonnas have bent their 
eyes upon assembled crowds; Sr. Januarius’s blood 
liquefies periodically at Naples, and St. Winifred’s Well 
is the scene of wonders in an unbelieving country. 
Women are marked with the sacred stigmata, blood has 
flowed on Fridays from their five wounds, and their 
heads are crowned with acircle of lacerations. Relics 
are ever touching the sick, the diseased, the wounded, 
sometimes with no result at all, at other times with 
marked and undeniable efficacy. 
In the last number of the Rambler, the organ of 
the Roman Catholic moderate party, we have the 
following confession of faith, appalling in its 
very candour :— 

Why are we ashamed of the deeds of our more con- 
sistent forefathers, who did only what they were bound 
to do by the first principles of Catholicism? 9 
Shall I foster that damnable doctrine, that Socinianism, 
and Calvinism, and Anglicanism, and Judaism, are 
not every one of them mortal sins, like murder and 
adultery? Shall I lend my countenance to this un 
happy persuasion of my brother, that he is not flying in 
the face of Almighty God every day that he remains a 
Protestant? Shall I hold out hopes to him that I will 
not meddle with his creed if he will not meddle with 
mine? Shall I lead bim to think that religivn is a 
matter for private opinion, and tempt him to forget that 
he has no more right to his religious views than he has to 
my purse, or my — or my life blood? No! Catho- 
licism is the most intolerant of creeds. It is intolerance 
itself, for it is truth itself. We might as rationally 
maintain that a sane man has a right to believe that 
two and two do not make four, as this theory of re- 
ligious liberty. Its impiety is only equalled by its 
absurdity. 


Mr. Rees Gawruokx. — The author of the 
detected fraud on the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and other clerical dignitaries, is now the subject of 
exposure on all sides, and of deserved renunciation. 
Mr. Hope, M.P., the wealthy Tractarian, writes to 
the Morning Chronicle, showing how Mr. Gawthorn 
rewarded his benevolence; the CAurch and State 
Gazette looks up and prints letters he had addressed 
to them in the character of an Evangelical, after he 
had become a Romanist; and, finally, the Chronicle 
cuts him off thus: 

Once for all, we inform Mr. Gawthorn that we decline 

ublishing any letter he may write to us, in any shape 
n which it may be presented at our office. Nothing he 
has stated in either of his communications affords the 
slightest palliation of his conduct, whilst, in his last 
letter, there is much respecting others which materially 
3 what he is pleased to denominate his error 
of judgment.“ II, as we understand him to say, Dr. 
Newman and the Fathers of the Oratory have, on their 
own behalf and on that of the Church of which they are 
members, condemned bis conduct, they will act wisely 
in meking their condemnation known to the public 
through some more trustworthy channel than Mr. 
Gawthorn. 


A Famity Party tn tae Cuurcu.—About five 
years ago, when Vicar of St. Bride’s (to which he 
was presented by the late Sir Robert Peel), the Rev. 
Thomas Dale was presented to the valuable living 
of St. Pancras, by the Dean and Chapter of Saint 
Paul's. As the reverend gentleman is the senior 
canon of the four who compose the chapter, this 
might be considered as virtually presenting himself 
with a living. Another death has now caused a 
vacancy in the rich living of Tottenham, which 
is also in the gift of the said Dean and Chap 
ter; and it is said, in well-informed quarters, that it 
will be forthwith presented to Mr. Dale, who will 
resign St. Pancras to his son, who in return resigns 
one that he now holds, value about £300 per annum, 
in favour of his younger brother. As canon of Saint 
Paul's, Mr. Dale's income exceeds £1,000 per 
annum. 


Mysterious Retuxn or Srolxx Prorerty.—The 
Rev. Frederick Pollard, Independent minister of 
Saffron Walden, having refused the payment of two 
Church-rates, levied in the years 1849 and 1850, 
amounting together to the paluy sum of 8s. 6d., 
was recently visited by two constables, who carried 
off twenty-one articles of furniture and domestic 
use. These articles having been kept by the con 
in le more than a week, were, a few evenings since, 
returned by the hand of a stranger. The servant, 
on asking who sent them, received the following 
reply :—** Never you mind; I had orders to bring 
them back after dark; and as Mr, Pollard is from 
home, I bring them back now.“ 


Twenty-six New Bisnorrics.—A proposal has 
been made which, it is said, will be embodied in the 
form of a bill, and introduced into Parliament in the 
next session, for a large extension of the episcopate 
of the Church of England. It is proposed that the 
following shall be the bishoprics of England and 
Wales under the new system, with the income at- 
tached to each see, and the districts comprised in 
each :— Canterbury (Archbishop), £10,000, East 
Kent and Lambeth ; Rochester, £ ,600, West Kent; 
London, £5,000, City of London and East Middle- 
sex ; Winchester, £4,000, Hampshire and the Isle 
of Wight ; Southwark, £3,500, Surrey (Lambeth 
excepted) ; Chichester, £3,500, Sussex; Oxford, 
£3.500, Oxfordshire and half of Buckinghamshire ; 
Windsor, £3,500, Berkshire, and the other half of 
Buckinghamshire; Ely, £3,500, Hertfordshire and 
Bedfordshire ; Norwich, £3,000, Norfolk ; Ipswich, 
£3,000, Suffolk ; St. Edmundsbury, £3,000. portions 
of Norfolk and Suffolk; Chelmsford, £3,000, Essex; 
Exeter, £3,000, North Devon, and part of Somer- 
setshire ; Plymouth, £3,000, South Devon; Bod- 
min, £3,000, Cornwall, and the Sciliy Isles; Bath 
and Wells, £3,500, Somersetshire ; Gloucester, 
£3,000, East Gloucestershire; Bristol, £3,000, City 
of Bristol and West Gloucestershire; Salisbury, 
£3,000, Wiltshire; Sherborne, £3,000, Dorsetshire; 
Worcester, £3,000, Worcestershire; Coventry (or 
Birmingham), £3,000, Warwickshire ; Hereford, 
£3,000, Herefordshire and part of Monmouthshire ; 
Shrewsbury, £3,000, Shropshire; Lichfield, £3,500, 
Staffordshire; Derby, £3,000, Derbyshire; Peter- 
borough, £3.000, Northamptonshire and Rutland ; 
Leicester, £3,000, Leicestershire; Lincoln, £3,500, 
North Lincolnshire; Boston, £3,000, South Lincoln- 
shire ; Southwell, £3,000, Nottingham; York (Arch- 
bishop), £7,000, North Riding of York; Beverley, 
£3,000, Eset Riding; Ripon, £3,000, of West 
Riding; Wallford, £3,000, part of West Riding; 
Chester, £3,000, Cheshire; Manchester, £4,000, 
East Lancashire ; Liverpool, £3,500, West Lanca- 
shire; Lancaster, £3,000, Nurth Lancashire ; Dur- 
ham, £4,000, Durham; Hexham, £3,000, Northum- 
berland; Carlisle, £3,000, Cumberland; Kendal, 
£3.000, Westmoreland; Bangor, £3,000, Anglesea 
and Carnarvonshire; St. Asaph, £3,000, Denbigh- 
shire and Flintshire; Bala, £3,000, Merionetshire 
and Montgomeryshire; St. David's, C3 500, Pem- 
brokeshire, Carmarthenshire, and Cardiganshire ; 
Llandaff, £3,500, Glamorganshire and part of Mon- 
mouthshire; Brecon, £3,600, Brecknockshire and 
Radnorshire ; Sodorand Man, £2,000, Isle of Man; 
St. Heliers, £1,500, Channel Islands. This would 
give a total of fifty-four bishops, with an annual 
aggregate income of about £185,000.—Cambridge 
Chronicle. 


Conversion PROM Porpsry.—Mr. Alfred Clarke, a 
gentleman residing at Taunton, and who for many 
years was an adherent of the Roman Catholic Church, 
has been received into the fellowship of the Estab- 
lished Church. The ceremony of renunciation was 
celebrated at the church of St. Mary Magdalene, in 
the above-named town, the Rev. Temple West offici- 
ating. The service was concluded by the reorption 
of the Holy Communion ; after which the officiating 
minister presented to the convert an elegantly bound 
Prayer-book. 


Tue Scottish Episcopat Cuvuron is rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers and influence. In 1835 it 
numbered about sixty congregations; at present 
they are nearly double this. At Millport there is a 
college being erected, at great expense, under the 
patronage of the honourable Mr. Boyle, the pre- 
sumptive heir to the earldom of Glasgow; so that 
this place is likely to become the seat of an educa- 
tional institution in connexion with Episcopacy, 
and probably the residence of the Bishop of the 
Isles, in whose diocese it is.— Christian Journal, 


Nokrukux Prorestant Auviance.—On Tuesday 
evening, a meeting of Protestant gentlemen, consis- 
ting of clergymen of the Church of England, and of 
other ministers, but chiefly of laymen, was held at 
Newcastle, at which it was unanimously agreed to 
form an alliance on the basis of that now existing in 
London, for the defence of our national laws and 
institutions.—Sunderland Herald, 


A Deuicats Task ron Mititary Surcgons.— 
A “Circular Memorandum,“ recently issued from 
the Horse Guards, contains the following order :— 


MILITARY DESERTERS. 

In consequence of the diversity of practice, and ineffi- 
ciency of the existing methods of marking the deserter 
with the letter D; and it being found in many instances 
that the mark has become obliterated in a short time, 
and even been removed by artificial means, it has been 
decided that from the lst of October next this part of 
the sentence of the Court-martial shall be iuflicted, in 
all cases where practicable, in the miiitary prisons, by 
the medical officer attached to each of these establish- 
ments, and under special instructions from the Secre- 
tary-at- War. G. Brown, Adjutant-General. 
Dr. Dickson, an “old Army Medical Officer,” 
writing to the Times, says— ‘Are the medical 
officers of the British army bound to obey this 
order? Will they obey it? Will the officers of 
health of any army in the world, at the bidding of 
any authority under heaven, condescend to become 
executioners? If they do—but it were an infamy 
even for a moment to suppose that there will be 
found one who would not sooner throw his commis- 
sion tu the winds than degrade his high and holy 
calling by an act so despicable and degrading !’ 


Metternich, it is said, is writing his biography, 
and a history of the Austrian court, which is not to be 
opened till sixty years after his death. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Parncess-stazet Cuaret, DevonPort.—A series 
of interesting services, to commemorate the jubilee 
of this place of worship, has recently been held. 
The chapel was first Te on August 26th, 1801, 
and the return of that , after the lapse of fifty 

ears, was considered to demand ial notice, On 
Tuesday, the 26th ult., the following services were 
conducted in the building, and were well attended. 
At half-past six in the morning a public prayer-meet- 
ing was held. At half-past ten a second congrega- 
tion assembled, and the Rev. W. Spencer preached 
from Leviticus xxv. 11:—‘A jubilee shall that 
fiftieth year be unto you.“ A second prayer-meeting 
was held in the afternoon at three. In the evening, 
at half-past six, the anniversary meeting of the 
Plymouth, Devonport, Stonehouse, &c., Auxiliary 
to the London Missionary Society was held. The 

ight Worshipful the Mayor of Devonport presided, 
and the meeting was addressed by the Revs. T. C. 
Hine, of Plymouth; H. D. Johnston, from Tahiti; 
T. Horton, of Devonport; and George Smith, of 
Poplar. On Lord’s-day, August 3ist, the jubilee 
services were resumed, when two sermons were 
preached by the Rev. W. Spencer. Prayer-meet- 
ings were also held, in the morning at seven, in 
the afternoon at three, and at the close of even- 
ing service. On Tuesday evening, September 
2nd, another public service was held, when the Rev. 
W. Spencer presented an interesting history of the 
cause of Christ, in connexion with the building; 
commencing with the labours of the Rev. George 
Whitfield, in 1774, and continued to the present 


time. On Thursday, September 4th, a social tea- 
meeting of the young persons of the church and 
tor and deacons, was held 


ation, with the 
in the Public Rooms, Fore-street, when addresses 
upon specified subjects were delivered, and several 
hymns, composed for the occasion, were sung in the 
course of the evening. A numerously-attended 
rayer-meeting, on the evening of Friday, Septem- 
ber 5, closed these interesting services. 


— —— 


Lure or Sreecu in Tue Srar ss.“ — On 
Wednesday last M‘Coy, the abolitionist, who had 
been treated so like a stranger by the good people of 
Pike, made his appearance in our town, is news 
soon spread, and about a dozen of our citizens con- 
stituted themselves a special committee to wait upon 
him, and inquire into his whereabouts and business. 
He denied being an abolitionist, or that he was the 
same man that was ducked in Pike, or that hi, name 
was M‘Coy. The proof, however, was conclusive, 
and thereupon a jury of good and lawful men was 
empannelled to inquire into his case, and if the facts 
were found against him, to assess the punishment. 
The jury having retired, and evidence being adduced, 
there was no doubt left that he was the individual 
that he was suspected of being. It was likewise 
proved that he had talked abolition the night before 
(besides misbehaving in divers other ways), and that 
he had talked abolition that very morning in town. 
The verdict, therefore, was, that he be taken to the 
town pump, and, after being well pumped upon, that 
he be rode on a rail out of the corporate limits of the 
town. The whole sentence was carried into effect 
in u most becoming manner, the boys accompany- 
ing the procession with music on the tin-pan, cow- 
bells, fire-crackers, and divers other popular instru- 
ments. As the sentence was being carried into effect 
M‘Coy entered his solemn protest against the whole 
proceeding, and we put it on record for his benelit. 
7 Gentlemen, said he, I call you to witness that 
this whole thing is done without my consent, and 
rather against my feelings and wishes. He did not 
seem to take it very much at heart, and if we are not 
mistaken he has been rode on a rail before he ever saw 
Pike. M‘Coy is a long-legged man, some 40 to 45 

ears of age, stout, and a clockmender by profession. 

e rides a white horse, and carries a particularly di- 
lapidated pair of saddle - bags. Let him be a warning to 
all abolitionists who come to Tuskegee.— Tuskegee 

ican. 


A Repentant Azronaut.—Mr,. Green's last voy- 

e in the Nassau balloon, accompanied by a party of 
„distinguished military officers,” terminated on the 
lawn of the Surrey Lunatic Asylum !—Another 
party of four made an ascent from M. Soyer’s 
grounds, and, when about a mile from the earth, an 
escape of gas comme.ced. The balloon came down, 
of course, and rapidly; but, happily, the silk and 
netting formed a parachute, which mitigated the 
velocity of the descent. One of the four—all of 
whom narrowly escaped death—thus writes to the 
Times on the subject :— 


I am a young man, and the feeling of curiosity which 
prompted me to ascend may, perhaps, find an excuse in 
my being an artist, and an enthusiast withal, in aerosta- 
tion asa science. But I am too thankful for that 
Divine mercy which permits me to be here to day, a 
living man, and nota shattered corpse—lI am too sen- 
sible of the mischievous folly of which 1 and my bro- 
ther balloonatics have been guilty, to let this opportu- 
nity pass without recording my humble, but solemn, 
protest against the whole system of baliconing, as at 

resent existing. If any beneficial result was to be 
ooked for—if any scientific ends were to be gained by 
balloon ascents, I should be silent; but it is madness 
and folly to permit any enthusiast or any chariatan who 
may be the possessor of a silk bag, which he can aflord 
to fill with coal-gas, to risk his own life among the 
clouds, as well as those of the madcaps who-are with 
him, fur the amusement of some hundreds of gude- 
mouches who have paid a shilling a head to see their 
e//ow-crea' ures commit constructive suicide. 


Extreme Deuicacy or ‘laste.—An earthquake 
has refused to wallow the King of Naples!|—Punch. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. | 


HOW THE “PATERNAL GOVERNMENT OF 
AUSTRIA” TREATS ITS CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist., 

Sin, — Lou will oblige me much by inserting the fol- 
lowing letter in your journal. It contains facts which 
call to mind the cruel persecutions of the Protestants of 
Austria in the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries. I 
need say nothing to enforce them on the attention of 
civilized nations, The House of Hapsburg cannot, in 
the nineteenth century, burn heretics at the stake, but, 
finds a way, nevertheless, to kill them slowly and surely. 
The writer of the letter is a member of the presiding 
committee of the Free Congregation of Vienna,dissolved 
by violence, as described in my last communication to 
you. At the time I established that congregation, fn 
1848, he was one of the most intelligent and active 
members, and during my stay there was elected by the 
congregation on the committee. When with the victory 
of the Imperialists in the last days of October, 1848, 
the unhappy epoch of despotic reaction came upon the 
peoples of Austria, and when both the ministers of the 
congregation had been removed by Government autho- 
rity, Herr Pessnegger—this is the name of the noble- 
minded man—took the management of the congregation 
into his hands, and discharged the duty with ability until 
August, 1851. He was an employé of the National Bank 
of Vienna. ‘The Government procured his dismissal 
from that office, because he was a member of the Free 
Congregation, and threw him for six weeks into prison. 
In the course of the present summer, Herr Pessnegger, 
accompanied by three youths, sons of a friend, came to 
London to visit the great Exhibition. After his return 
to Austria, he was subjected to the persecutions related 
in the subjoined letter. 

Persecutions like these, detailed as they are in the 
words of a heartbroken father, speak so impressively, 
that every feeling man must sympathize with this victim 
of imperial tyranny, and must join in the honest indig- 
nation of outraged manhood against such arbitrary and 
barbarous proceedings. 

I have entered into communication with my friends in 
Germany, with the view to remove Madame Pessnegger 
and her son from the vengeance of the Jesuits. I am, 
however, singly, too weak to render efficient assistance 
in this and like cases, and I am, therefore, obliged to 
appeal to all friends of humanity, and especially to the 
generosity of the English people, to aid me in this 
struggle against the Jesuits. I cannot sit still tamely, 
while noble-minded men and women, who have laboured 
with zeal and sacrifice for the cause of religious liberty 
and progress, are suffering from the insane persecutions 
of German governments. I cannot refrain from an 
appeal to the generous sympathies of Englishmen 
when so many congregations and schools, established 
by me, often at the risk of life itself, are crushed 
by the weight of lawless power. It is the cause of 
humanity, 

I hope, Sir, in a future letter to be permitted to detail 
other cases of persecution which have come to my 
knowledge, particularly the barbarous treatment, by the 
Prussian Government, of the venerable Professor Nees 
von Esenbeck, now in his 76th year — a name well 
known to the savans of England—simply because this 
excellent man is a member of the Free Catholic Congre- 
gation of Breslau. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHANNES Ronor. 


Lower Mount Cottage, Lower Heath, Hampstead. 
September, 1861. 


Extract of a letter from Herr Passnegger, of Vienna, 
to the Rev. Johannes Ronge :— 


Brünn, 2lst August, 1851. 

When I arrived at Paris, a telegraphic message inti- 
mated that my presence was immediately required at 
Vienna. When I arrived there on the 5th of July, to 
the most cordial salutation from my family, the anxious 
question was joined, whetner I had any intercourse, 
while in London, with Mazzini, Ledru Rollin, or Louis 
Blanc? I said that I had not, which was the fact. They 
were astonished ; for, on that pretext, the police had 
made a domiciliatory visit, under a special order from the 
Government, when they took possession of all my 
papers, including those connected ath the management 
of the %congregation ; they even seized the various 
ministerial decrees on the subject of the Free Congrega.- 
tions. The frequent inquiries made at my house by 
the police, if I had returned to Vienna, showed that ul- 
terior proceedings were in contemplation. People even 
hinted at banishment. On the loch of July I was sum- 
moned before the police, when it was intimated to me 
that I must leave Vienna within twenty-four hours. I 
asked the reason. They shrugged their shoulders, and 
replied that it was not known, ang referred me to Weiss 
von Starkenfels, the director of police. 1 went to him, 
and was told to ask no reasons, but to obey the order at 
once. My blood boiled, but I controlled my indignation, 
quietly protesting against this illegal procecding, and 
declaring that I should not voluntarily obey the order. 
I, however, resoived to act merely by way of passive 
resistance, do as tu give no Oevasion tu the Government 
to raise a criminal charge ayoinat me on that ground 
[ tried to bave au udien of De, Bach, the Minister of 
the Interior, but I could not get at him. I, therefore, 
presented a memorial to the minister, stating that I had 
gone to London to see the Great Exhibition, accom- 
panied by the three sons of a friend (at his request) ; 
that I was furnished with a regular port; that 1 
could prove by official documents that was a citizen of | 


Age and had been a resident since 1826; that 
ienna was, therefore, my legal residence, and that I 
had aright to live there and gain my livelihood ; that 
my expulsion from that town was a legal Sera : 
that I could not abandon my wife and children; that 
there was no possibility of gaining my livelihood in any 
other place; and that, moreover, my position as plaintiff 
in = * against the ——5 Bank of Vienna 
rendered my presence perem necessary, to save 
me from absolute starvation. — ' 

I obtained an official confirmation of this ing, 
and hastened with it to the office of police. On learning 
that I had memorialized the Minister of the Interior, a 
commissary of police promised to remove me merely 
outside the walls of Vienna, that he might be able to 
state that he had executed the order—thus allowing an 
Opportunity to see if effect would be given to the 
memorial. It fell worse for me, however. An officer of 

lice came to my house and delivered the following 

ocument :— 


(Official) 
For Herr Pessnegger. 


Prescribed route. 

The same is to travel by the 
direct route from Vienna to 
Briian, and is immediately, on 
his arrival there, formally to 
present himself to the police. 


[The personal de- 
scription is here 
inserted. ] 


All civil and military authorities are required to let 
the bearer of this prescribed route pass free and 
unhindered, provided he does not deviate from it. 


„By the Imperial and Royal Branch Police Office, 
Josephstadt. (Signed) 
“ Nevwintu, Commissary 
Vienna, July 11, 1851.” 


I asked the officer whether he was prepared to furnish 
me with money for my journey and other expenses? He 
said he was not, but | was assured that 1 should find, 
on my arrival at Briinn, everything that was necessary. 
An hour afterwards I was separated from my poor wife 
and boy. You will not require from me any description 
of the sad scene; you can imagine it—ecompelied, as I 
was, to abandon my family to the benevolence of frlende, 
parting from them with the knowledge that I was going 
away on a journey of sorrow and anguish. 


When [ arrived in Briinn I immediately reported my- 
selfto the police, but was informed that they had not 
received any notification about me, and I was told to call 
again. The official report did not come till the third 
day. It set forth, not in the usual form, that I had 
been removed from Vienna to Rinn, but that I was a 
person particularly dangerous to the state, and that I 
was to be kept under the strictest surveillance, from 
“ superior state necessity.”” I represented to the police 
the inconsistency of this report with a compulsory pass- 
port, and therefore requested that I should be referred 
to the authorities at Vienna. A minute of my request 
was made and laid before the Governor of Moravia, who 
ordered a reference on the subject to be made to Vienna. 
The police thereupon informed me that it was not obli- 
gatory on the city of Brinn to defray * 8 and 
the cost of maintaining myself there. Thus deceived 
and cruelly imposed on by the authorities of Vienna, I 
am — to live in an expensive hotel, as no pri- 
vate individual will let me a lodging, for fear of actract- 
ing the surveillance of the police. 


The presiding committee of the Free Congregations 
and a deputation of respectable and affluent citizens o 
Vienna, without fespect to creed, have used energetic 
measures on my behalf. They have had several 
audiences with Dr. Bach, the Minister of the Interior, 
but have obtained no greater success than a promise of 
further examination into the matter when the necessary 
documents are got at. My punishment, therefore, is in 
full force, while, according to the admission of the mi- 
nister himself, my offence is doubtful. I am detained 
far from my home, when a surveillance as strict could 
be maintained in Vienna as at Brunn. 1 have not the 
slightest doubt that my persecutors hope to be able to 
render me completely submissive by starving me out, 
As for the starvation, they will have no great difficulty 
in carrying their point, for 1 am now compelled to exist 
on my poor savings, and | am pay by brutal force 
from earning any livelihood. If they think that 1 will 
submit, I can assure you they are mistaken. 


If the Free Congregation in Vienna is to preserve the 
little that remains of vitality as a protest against the 
fanatical proceedings of Jesuiti-m, and for the en- 
couragement and wares of the other oppressed congre- 

ations of Austria, I feel it to be my duty to persevere 

ike a man, and better men than my oppressors are must 
help me. 

It would remove a heavy weight of care, which now 
depresses me, if I knew that my wife and child could be 
removed to a place of safety. Do, therefore, my 
honoured friend, look out for some means of effecting 
this. I cando nothing further, fettered as lam; and it 
is with these cares that my tyrants seek and hope to crish 
me. The Jesuitical clergy have gone so far in their system 
of terrorism against me as to intimate that they will not 
cease till the complete ruin of my fortunes is effected— 
until the education of my boy, now II —— of age, has 
been undertaken legallyand officially by the Government— 
until, in short, he has been placed for education in one 
of the ecclesiastical dens of vice—a seminary of the 
Jesuits. How can 1 prevent their Satanic plans, and 
abundant proofs of their dexterity in carrying them out 
they have already given me—how can I prevent them 
otherwise than by the removal of my boy? 

It breaks my heart to say so, but even my wife must 
be removed, for her continuance in this scene of sorrow 
endangers the firmness of that resistance which I must 
offer to our enemies. She writes a fine, almost a man’s 
hand, and knows French, Italian, designing, painting, 
and music thoroughly. She is as clever in all domestic 
arrangements as in lady-like accomplishments, and 
possesses a rare activity, With s+ many qualifications, 
could she not in her future temporary place of sojourn 
obtain the means of supporting and educating our 
child? I beg to add that we ure above the every-day 
prejadices of soe al position, and that we know how, in 
the hour of adversity, to maintain the moral dignity of 
humanity in the lowest situation of life, as we Lave done 
hitherto in the sphere in which we have moved, May 
kind Providence spare me an aggravation of the pains 
of my wounded mind; for should my dear wife and 

child be foreed to remain in Vienna, and fall victims to 
the B yep which I must endure, this, indeed, 
would be to drink the bitter cup to its dregs. 
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THE YEAR 1862. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin,—The leading article in your last week’s paper on 
the year 1852 appeals so strongly to my sympathy, and 
pictures so prophetically the importance of the year 
1852, that I feel impelled to perform a duty, hither- 
to neglected, namely, to send £16, my subscription 
to the Publication Fund,“ and to add that I shall con- 
sider it my privilege to give £20 instead of £10 a-year to 
the Anti-state church Association. 

It is a curious coincidence to find that, as the death 
of George IV., and the introduction of the Reform Bill, 
prevented civil war in this country, so it may be the 
salvation of this country from the agitation that must 
arise in Europe next year, the proposed bill of Lord 
John Russell for a reform in the representation. It is 
to be hoped that Lord John Russell will be equal to the 
dignified importance of the occasion. If so, the storm 
which will arise may pass by our island. 

Believe me, sincerely yours, 

September 15, 1851. Joux Epps. 


N.B. I make the check £11 instead of £10, the addi- 
tional £1 being to be devoted to the two sufferers from 
resisting church-rate, made known in your paper. 


Ee 


PROFIT AND Loss. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sin, — The concluding paragraph of your leading 
article on Wednesday, has suggested to — the fol- 
lowing Queries, towhich, with the most sincere good will, 
1 to “39 yous most ey 1 and —＋ 

aee m enjoying the rr 0 
your readers also. 7 ade 

1. How many really Christian Churchmen has the 
Anti state church Association been known to be the 
means of bringing over into the ranks of the Noncon- 
formists ? 

2. How many members of the Legislature (through 
which alone we may hope to have our hope accomplished) 
has the Anti-state-church Association — to show 
decided favour to our principles? 

3. How many Dissenters has it been the means of 
introducing into Parliament ? 

4. Is it not a fact, that through its means, the Evan- 
gelical party in the Estrblieshment, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the Evangelical Alliance, are become, for 
the most part, more than ever estranged fr >m Dissenters ; 
and that many who used not unfrequently to attend, and 
express pleasure with our ministry, and also to con- 
tribute cheerfully to various of our institutions, have, 
in consequence, cut with us completely ? 

5. Is it not also a fact that many established Dissent- 
ers have had their minds exceedingly grieved through 
the tone adopted by yourself, and various of the Anti- 
state-church advocates, in reference to the Established 
Church ? 

6. Would it not be more agreeable with the Divine 
lan, and more likely to secure the blessing of the Holy 
pirit (without which no sdvancement of Nonconformit 

can be of any extensive value), if, in connexion wit 

preaching the gospel faithfully, assiduously, and more 
universally, the pattern of the Scriptures for the con- 
stitution and support of the Christian Church was more 
—— brought before our hearers, with undeviating 
seriousness, entirely apart from any admixture of sar- 
casm ory or acrimony ? 

I think I am as decidedly a Nonconformist as your- 
self, and I have not been without a pretty large acquaint- 
ance with both Churchmen and Dissenters. have 
seen something of the working of both methods for the 
advancement of Nonconformity, and am therefore ex- 
ceedingly anxious to get yourself, and our brethren 
generally, to give the subject more serious consideration, 
that the object we mutually desire may not be Aindered 
inetead of promoted. 


Sept. 12, 1851. OBSERVER. 
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Ax Arnicax Paixce.—Mr. Swinton, master of 
the Adeline,“ of Newcastle, has brought to this 
country an African prince to be educated here. 
His name is Thomas Canray Caulker, son of the 
King of aan the West coast of Africa, near 
Sierra Leone. e boy is five years and a half old, 
and is described by the Liverpool Standard as re- 
markably intelligent, but as sometimes showing his 
„royal blood.“ 


Satz or run Hovse or Commons.—The evening 
papers of Wednesday last, contained the above 
startling announcement. It applied, however, only 
to the material of the chamber in which the un- 
purchasable Commons have long been accustomed 
to sit. To the 2 of the auctioneers, 
and acrew of eager jobbers, there was no rival bidding 
for the Speaker's chair, or the leaders’ benches, but, 
in the total absence of sentiment, the things fetched 
2 about their worth as old timber — leuther, 
£1,200. 


Witiram anp Erie Cnarr.— Our readers will 
be glad to learn that these fugitives from American 
republicanism have been received as pupils into the 
Ockham Schools, near Ripley, Surrey. These 
schools, which are partly industrial, were estab- 
lished by Lady Byron, for giving useful education 
to children residing in the rural districts. Mr. 
Craft is cultivating his taste for drawing, under an 
able master; he renders himself useful by giving 
the boys instruction in carpentering and cabinet 
making, while Mts, Craft exerts her-elf in commu. 
nicating some of her varied manual acquirements to 
the girls. The children are greatly attached to her, 
and both she and her hu-band are happy, in- 
dustrious, and making progress in their pursuits. 
The Ockham schools are kindly and carefully super- 
intended by the Misses Lushington, daughters of 
Dr. Lushington, of Ockham Park, which adjoins.— 
Inguirer, 


FRANCE. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

On returning to France last autumn, to spend the 
winter, I felt desirous to note what changes or ameliora- 
tion in the social and moral state of the people had taken 
place sinee my last residence of three years in the coun- 
try, more especially as the revolution of 1848 had inter- 
vened. So far from improvement, the baneful effects of 
Louis Philippe’s policy of centralization — filling the 
country with placemen of every grade, dependent on 
Government patronage—seems to be more fully deve- 
loped in an increased dissoluteness of public morals, and 
aversion to industrious habits. In the country towns 
throughout France, the great proportion of the sons of 
small dealers and shopkeepers, instead of being brought 
up to follow their fathers’, or any other business, go 
about idle, waiting for one of the numerous places of 
some hundred francs to be had in every arrondissement, 
upon which, with what they will add by utilizing it in 
various ways, they expect to live; and though the 
income may be such as an Englishman would count 
very insufficient, yet where ménus plaisirs, the great 
object of a Frenchman’s desire, are to be had very 
cheap, he is content, so that he escapes work. This has 
filled the country towns and districts with an idle, disso- 
lute population; greatly augmented, in some parts, by 
the multitude of retired military, who bring their licentious 
African habits home with them. The French are not 
an industrious people, have little commercial enterprise, 
and it would require a wholly different economical sys- 
tem to form them to such habits. Amidst all the poli- 
tical changes they have undergone, they have never got 
out of the leading-strings of “ paternal government.“ 
Even intelligent men among them are sceptical of the 
possibility of getting on, in any department of a nation’s 
social life, without Government help, and, consequently, 
Government interference. Voluntaryism is unknown in 
France. I have frequently heard such men defend the 


passport system, as a wholesome check on rogues, &., 


though they are continually harassed and hindered by 
its vexatious obstacles to their going from one part of 
the country to another. 

This fact partly explains how, after each successive 
revolution, when liberty of expression and action was 
obtained (which, if continued, would have developed 
individual character and enterprise, and called into 
existence institutions for the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the people), it has been immediately 
crushed by innumerable bye-laws, and the old restrictive 
policy adopted. In commerce, they are thorough pro- 
tectionists. In the debate this summer in the Legislative 
Assembly on the abolition of certain fiscal duties, few 
supported the principle of free-trade, nor would their 
constituents have approved of their doing so, The mass 
of Frenchmen in business cling to protection, though 
many of the very necessaries of life are enhanced in 
price and deteriorated in quality, on account of the heavy 
duties. Salt is hardly fit to be used—the tax is so high 
on the rough article, as taken from the pans, as to pre- 
vent its being purified at any marketable price. Colonial 
produce is very bad. 

The French reproach us as being so entirely practical 
and utilitarian, that noble and expansive theories in 
politics never originate in an English brain; and, even 
in the industrial arts, design and invention is theirs, 
while the application to practical uses alone is ours. 
Be this conceded or not, the deficiency of this practical 
faculty in their leading men is one main cause that, after 
more than half a century’s convulsion, and three revolu- 
tions, Frenchmen are as incapable of self-goverment, 
and almost as ignorant of its elements as before 89, 
and, in many respects, far behind their neighbours under 
despotic rule. Their publicists, though men of dis- 
tinguished talent, and putting forth sound principles in 
economics, are singularly deficient in practical views; 
they never reduce their propositions on political and 
social questions to a possible working form. They have 
never got beyond the men of the first revolution. 
Lamartine is more practical than most, but even he is 
very defective in this respect. 

This defect of the practical in French character has 
been remarkably shown in their never having secured, 
after all their revolutions, the right of public meeting 
for discussion of political or religious subjects. The 
want of this liberty is the great obstacle to their ever 
getting out of the hands of despots and demagogues. 
Though each charter secured the right, it has always 
been immediately annulled by some bye-law, chiefly 
through priestly influence ; consequently, instead of the 
people’s will being, by peaceful discussion, brought to 
bear upon the Legislature, they feel themselves power- 
less; the men who have property to lose, prefer sub- 
mitting to the retrenching of one right after another, 
almost to the privation of the liberty of thinking, in the 
hope of keeping what they have, though they see its 
value daily diminishing, to the risk of losing all in 
another convulsion ; whilst the working men see no 
other way of bettering their condition than the chances 
of an ¢meule. Such is precisely the state of men's minds 
at present. Gloom and discontent pervade all classes. 
Trade is paralysed in consequence of the want of confi- 
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dence between man and man, and experience of the 
weakness and vacillation of the Executive. Had French- 
men had the liberty of public meeting, freedom to dis- 
cuss their grievances, and to speak through the medium 
of the press, as in England, neither the Assembly not 
the Executive would have dared to follow the course 
they have taken. As it is, arrests of the most respectable 
inhabitants, in all parts of the country, on the most 
frivolous grounds, are frequent. Men are carried from 
their families and their business, and imprisoned; in 
some cases they are released after a time, but in all, 
subjected to an expensive process, without any serious 
charge being established against them—in point of fact, 
they are worried because they are Republicans. Yet 
these very Republicans do not see the importance of the 
practical. There have been several elections in different 
departments, at which the Republicans have abstained 
from voting under the restricted franchise, although 
they had a majority of votes, and a fit man to return, 
and thus allowed a Legitimist or Buonapartist to be 
elected, rather than vote under the law of the 3lst May. 

The religious state of the country runs parallel with 
the political. Having gained wisdom from the past, the 
priests, in 1848, went, as in Belgium, with the popular 
movement, and by that means have retained, and even 
increased, their power, which they soon used by getting 
one after another every restriction on the press, and on 
political and religious meetings, re-enacted, and even 
made more stringent. 

Immediately after the revolution of 1830, they had set 
themselves to get all the schools, primary and secondary 
(or colleges, as the latter are called), under their control, 
and thus cast the mind of the rising generation in their 
own mould, They succeeded; and the fruits are manifest 
in the men and women of the present time. The plan of 
instruction in the schools and colleges excludes all books 
—historical, literary, or philosophical—in which there 
is an impartial recital of past events, or free discussion 
of moral or political principles; consequently, in the 
mass of the educated French, one is astonished at 
their ignorance of European history; and the minds of 
those men who break loose from Romanism as their 
creed, launch into the wildest theories in social eco- 
nomics. The women are the devoted emissaries of the 
priests throughout the country. No country could 
present a more convincing evidence of the evils of State 
religion guiding education—the ruin to mind, and the 
moral and intellectual life of a people, produced by such 
a system—than France at this day. The ecclesiastical 
control is more complete now than under Louis Philippe. 
The University of Paris is wholly under priestly domi- 
nation: the suspension of M. Michelet’s lectures on 
morals and history, and, subsequently, that of another 
professor, M. Jaques—not for what he had said in his 
lectures, but for a book he had published—was in obedi- 
ence to priestly authority. Ecclesiastical power is more 
rampant than under the late reign. The parties are so 
equally balanced, that none of the monarchical factions 
is strong enough to make head alone, and each courts 
the clergy, and lets them do what they like, to ensure 
their support. The Republican party, embracing most 
of what is called the philosophical school, is not power- 
ful or united enough to check their encroachments. 
From what I have observed, the men are more under 
the rod of the Church than formerly; whatever private 
opinions may be held, each one looks to the clergy as 
alone able to preserve order; and, consequently, the 
rites of the Church are very regularly observed, which 
is all the Romish system requires. Even in such towns 
as Lyons, &c., the wealthier classes are quite under 
priestly rule—the women from fanaticism, and because 
they are flattered, and granted many indulgences, by 
their spiritual directors, if obedient to them; the men, 
from prudence. Romish zeal is in full life, and women 
are among their most efficient instruments of propagand- 
ism. Convents, under the name of religious fraternities, 
are multiplying; and their inmates, comprising orders 
that are permitted to go out teaching and visiting the 
sick, are very active missionaries. In a small ccuntry 
town where I spent some time, which is quite an Anglo- 
Irish colony, a Protestant missionary has been located 
for three years. Since he came, an Irish lady, who 
diligently followed his instruction for a year, has entered 
the Romish Church; two more (one married to a French 
Catholic) are likely to follow. These proselytes have 
been made chiefly by the influence of the religieuses. 
No conversion from Romanism—except two or three 
among the very poor, obviously for the sake of the 
alms they receive—has been made. 

How little this immense power is for the profit of any 
except the enormous ecclesiastical staff, is strikingly 
shown in the report recently presented to the Assembly 
by M. de Vatteville, Inspector-General of the hospitals 
for the sick, and asylums for aged persons, incurables, 
and destitute children. The report is for 1847. There 
were 1,270 of these establishments; viz, 337 hospitals 
for the sick, 199 asylums, and 734 which combined both. 
The staff of seurs and friars, as attendants and nurses, 
is 2,556. The revenues arising from property and 
benevolent contributions is, 54,116,400 francs, or 
£2,164,444. The salaries of these nurses, &c., absorb 
one-twentieth ‘of this revenue, the expenses of their 
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board, another tenth, so that one-twentieth of the whole 
is consumed by attendants! The abuse is greatest in 
country districts. In some of the establishments in these 
districts, where there are ten, fifteen, or twenty, sick, 
there are five, eight, or ten religieuses, and two or three 
servants (who are also from a lower grade of religious 
affilices) maintained in houses where they complain 
they are too poor to provide a bathing tub, a lancet, a 
probe, or good medicines for the sick. In the hos- 
pitals the medicines are prepared and served out by the 
urs. (In the large hospital at Lyons, which makes 
up 1,500 beds, the apothecaries department is managed 
by the seurs.) In some hospitals, the medicine is a 
large item, three francs per head, and yet of very infe- 
rior quality. The sum total of beds in these establish- 
ments is 126,500, for which there are 24,500 attendants. 
More than one for every five! The revenue is doubled 
since 1780, and yet there is only fifteen per cent. more 
relieved; they are somewhat better treated, but the 
mortality is not diminished. 

The peasantry throughout the south of France (the 
north I do not know from personal observation) are very 
bigoted and very ignorant. A large majority cannot read. 
Unless they are intended for some calling that makes it 
requisite, the children are not sent to school; they are 
employed very young, helping their parents in field 
labour; nor is it of much importance that they should 
go to school. The primary schools are, with the excep- 
tion of those under Protestant consistories, taught by 
lay brothers and sisters, and the instruction consists in 
learning to repeat the catechisms and prayers of the 
Church. When that is completed, they are admitted to 
their first communion ; and, in most cases, they are sent 
no more to school. In the case of the boys, a little 
writing and arithmetic is sometimes added. I have 
heard some of these children read, and found they 
repeated, not read, and were at fault if put out of their 
usual routine, The French is a foreign dialect to them ; 
they never hear it spoken; and, learning it so imper- 
fectly as a written language, they soon forget it. The 
business at fairs and markets is transacted in patois. 
French is, therefore, of no use to them. Even in the 
secondary manufacturing towns, numbers of the men, 
and still more of the women, coming from country 
districts, cannot read, and know very little French. 
In Lyons, the working classes are intelligent, and 
among them, Communism, in one or other of its 
forms, is the creed of the majority. Communism as 
a theory is not confined to the working class in France; 
modified, and under certain restrictions, it has become a 
dcctrine of their philosophical schools, and is favoured 
by some of their leading publicists. A Utopian So- 
cialism is very manifest in the opinion of the distin- 
guished chief editor of one of the most talented journals. 
Nor is it matter of surprise in the actual state of the 
country. Where the social compact is almost in anarchy 

where Christianity, in its design and efficacy as a 
moral regenerating power, is nearly unknown —intelli- 
gent and thinking men are prone to be misled by 
brilliant theories that seem to contain such principles of 
justice and good-will as only to require free scope to 
develop themselves, and be wrought into a perfect 
social system. 

The above remark on Christianity implies a censure 
on Protestantism in France. What, then, has it done, 
or is itnow doing in France? In no country has Pro- 
testantism been persecuted as in this. For two and 
a-half centuries, ecclesiastical fury, wielding the civic 
sword uncontrolled, employed every means to extermi- 
nate heresy; but, though many gave way under its 
severity, spiritual life was vigorous among the greater 
number, and the dens and caves of the Covennes were 
preferred to apostasy. When the Convention in 93 
(after the 9th Thermidor) gave full liberty and equality to 
Protestants, leaving them to support their own worship, 
there was a great revival of life and missionary spirit, 
and some able writers appeared. Under the First Con- 
sul, they enjoyed the same freedom, and still remained 
unpaid by the State. But Napoleon could not long 
suffer any associated body, civic or religious, to remain 
independent of his direct control. Accordingly, in 
1802, he salaried the Protestant ministers, and organized 
the ecclesiastical government anew. The consistories 
(resembling somewhat the Kirk Sessions of the Scotch 
Church), which had previously been elected by the 
popular voice, and chosen for character more than 
station, were ordered to be selected amongst the most 
wealthy, irrespective of moral or religious qualification 
—twenty-five of the most influential Protestants in a dis 
trict to name thefirst consistory, who afterwards, as vacan. 
cies occurred, were to chose others to fill them up. Afterthe 
peace of 1815,when men's minds, so long engrossed with 
the one idea,military glory, began to turn to other subjects, 
considerable life and energy on the one hand, and op- 
position on the other, among the Protestants gave rise 
totwoparties, Evangelicalsand Rationalists. After 1830 
religious periodicals began to appear, and some dissent- 
ing chapels were opened, at Paris and elsewhere, 
Restrictions were soon put on the number of persons 
meeting in private for religious purposes, also on the 
visiting of hospitals, prisons, &c. The revolution of 


1848 gave full liberty for a short time, but now all the | 
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old enactments are again in force, and more stringent 
ones added, inasmuch giving a Protestant Bible, or reli- 
gious book, or tract, to a Roman Catholic, subjects both 
parties to a civil prosecution. The ecclesiastical govern- 
ment remains the same as under the Napoleon code. 
What is the internal state of Protestantism? Its 
connexion with the State, the appointment of its minis- 
ters by the Ministre des Cultes, the character of its 
consistories before mentioned, and who regulate the 
whole internal discipline of their churches, the pastor 
being quite under their control, has a deadening in- 
fluence on both pastors and people. The former content 
themselves, when they are more zealous, with the in- 
culcation of a diligent observance of the rites of the 
Charch, a style of preaching which, though containing 
nothing, perhaps, dogmatically erroneous, may be 
listened to a life-time without ever reaching the heart 
or conscience, The young people grow up very much 
in the idea of the Romanists, that having “ made their 
first communion,” all is done. There are some excep- 
tions no doubt, but they are indeed exceptions, even 
among what may be called Evangelical preachers. The 
paucity of beneficent institutions among the Protestants 
is a striking proof of the little practical influence their 
religion exercises over them. The lower classes are as 
ignorant asthe Romanists; they are not looked after, 
to urge and encourage them to send their children to 
the consistorial schools, which, so far as common in- 
struction goes, are tolerably efficient. The poor are 
very miserable, both in towns and villages. When sick, 
they are obliged to go into the general hospitals, 
where the nurses and attendants are all bigoted 
Romanists, and torment them continually to apo- 
statize; if they are repulsed, they neglect the patient. 
This evil had become so grievous, that about ten years 
ago small infirmaries were opened in many of the Pro- 
testant districts for their sick poor, but these are most 
inadequate to the wants of the sick; there are no dis- 
pensaries, or any gratuitous medical aid. At Nimes, 
with 15,000 of its population Protestant, and in the 
centre of a large district of that communion, there is 
an infirmary for their sick poor that makes up a dozen 
beds. The wealth of that large manufacturing town 
is quite as much among Protestants as Catholics. There 
are a few, very few, orphan asylums, throughout the 
country, on a very small scale, with the exception of the 
noble one of Severdon, which has 100 boys. Volun- 
taryism, in the numberless ways in which it is directed 
by Christian energy and beneficence in Britain, to the 
education and amelioration of the working classes and 
poor, is almost unknown in France. What is done by 
individuals is mostly in the form of almegiving, which 
in many cases only increases the moral debasement of 
its objects, especially in this country, where idleness is 
the great bane of the people; they require to be roused 
and put in the way of helping themselves. The great 
want amongst French Protestants is enlightened lay 
effort. Their piety is individual and contracted. In their 
political and civil position they are so little accustomed 
to originate, or ‘carry out, any project, the Government 
taking all under its control, that they never think of the 
various plans in operation in Britain for Christianizing 
and elevating the working class. There is nothing in the 
Reformed religion so called, to attract the Romanist dis- 
gusted with the avarice and worldliness of his clergy, 
and looking for a better way. The infidel who sees 
scarcely any difference in the conduct of the members 
of the one or of the other communion — ignorance, 
vice, and misery, as rife in the Church that has the 
Bible, as in the one to whom it is forbidden ; formalism 
instead of loving Christianity, among the easy clasees ; 
a stereotyped dogmatism instead of a living principle, 
and society unbenefited by its influence—the infidel, 
the disciple of the schools of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, says, that Christianity is worn out, 
and unsuitable to the wants of the age, we must look 
to philosophy. 
The deputations that visited Britain speak much of 
missionary work among the Roman Catholics in this 
country. There are a few communes which have left 
the Romish communion. In some parts of the country 
the Romanists go in great numbers to hear, ifa Pro- 
testant evangelist comes to preach; and, were they al- 
lowed to continue, permanent good might be done, but 
the ban is soon put on by the mayor or prefét, under 
priestly influence, and the meeting is discontinued, or 
the hearers deterred, by fear, from attending. In the 
larger towns, where the surveillance cannot be so strict, 
something might be done by visiting (which is not 
illegal) amongst those who sit loose to Romanism. 
But, as I have before observed, there must be a far 
clearer exposition of all the“ counsel of God“ —a more 
faithful dealing with the conscience, and presenting the 
moral design and end of the gospel, than usually cha- 
racterises the ministrations of the religious teacher. 
The Swiss Evangelical school, which reigns in France 
among those who attempt proselytism at all, is distin- 
guished by either a dry dogmatism, or a sort of tran 
scendentalism of heavenly peace and joy, ill adapted 
to the Romanist, ignorant of the very name of re- 
generation, or what the holiness means which the 


Scriptures bold up as the element of such peace. For 


the most part, the Romanists who have left, or many on 
the borders of their Church, are disgusted with the 
venality of the priests on the one hand, and with the un- 
satisfactoriness of their multiplied rites and ceremonies 
on the other; but the heart is untouched—the change, 
ifthere be any, consists solely in abandoning these. I 
had a pretty extensive field of observation among the 
silk weavers at Lyons, when, during nine months, I 
visited in the district of the Croix Rousse for the Evan- 
gelical Church there. Both men and women were in- 
telligent, and diligent readers of the Scriptures, but 
they were more dogmatically than spiritually en- 
lightened ; the moral regenerating power of the gospel 
had not reached their hearts—they wanted a totally 
different style of religious teaching to what they re- 
ceived from week to week in the pulpit discourses 
they heard. This will be found to be the case with 
most of the converted Romanists in this country. 
At present, I believe, if the Christians who engage in 
plans to promote the progress of religion in France 
would direct their attention and efforts to enlighten and 
raise the religious and moral character of Protestants 
—bringing the life of the professed searchers after truth 
in the Bible itself, more into unison with its principles, 
more salutary and permanent effects would be produced 
on the Romanists than by the means now in operation, 
apart from this living testimony. As long as Protestant- 
ism is the dead worldly thing it is in France, the priest 
and Romanist may say to the evangelist who comes to 
them, Physician, heal thyself!” 

It is surprising to see how little the really serious, 
earnest French Christians are aware of the importance 
of this fact. Some few lament over the lifelessness and 
fanaticism which pervades the professed Evangelical 
portion of their church, yet they neither see the obstacle 
it presents to the serious Roman Catholic, nor the 
urgency of giving themselves to work amongst their 
own communion. Few scarch into the causes of this 
spiritual decay, and none, or almost none, see a chief 
cause in the constitution of their Church, the result of 
their being salaried and maintained at the expense of 
the State—at least, of the municipality in which each 
organised Protestant community is situated. When they 
joyfully accepted State protection from their powerful 
persecutors, on the condition of surrendering their 
independent action as a Christian body, they ex- 
tinguished the spark of life which had survived their long 
course of suffering. The separation of a few ministers 
and congregations from the main body of the Reformed 
Church which took place in 1818 was not at all connected 
with Anti-state-church principles. It was wholly on 
religious grounds. At the meeting of the General 
Assembly in that year, the one party wished to adopt a 
confession of faith, excluding rationalist views; the 
other (the majority) wished the matter left open. A 
few seceded, and have formed congregations, not on 
Anti-state-church principles, but on those of the Free 
Church of Scotland. 

The French, in religious as in civil affairs, have yet to 
learn the elements of self-government, self-support, and 
independent action. 

Towards all other sects, the Reformed Protestant 
Church is almost as intolerant as the Romanist. The 
Wesleyans in the Protestant department of the Gard 
were subjected even when I was at Nimes, six years 
ago, to much persecution; a talented and eminently 
useful missionary was in danger of his life, the place 
where he was preaching being assailed with stones by a 
Protestant mob. Yet the Wesleyans in that district are, 
in every respect, lights to those around, in life and 
conversation. The Plymouth Brethren, who are 
rather numerous in the Protestant district of the 
Cevennes, though, with all their peculiarities, they 
number some of the most exemplary Christians among 
them, are treated by their brethren in the Reformed 
communion as mischievous heretics. H. G. 


REPRESENTATION OF Baaprorp.—By the death of 
Mr. W. Busfeild, for thirteen years member for this 
borough, a vacancy has been caused in the repre- 
sentation. On Friday evening a meeting of Liberal 
electors, very numerously attended, was held in the 
Temperance Hall, over which Mr. S. Lister pre- 
sided. Three gentlemen were nominated—namely, 
Mr. Robert Milligan, an extensive merchant in 
Bradford; Mr. T. Greenwood Clayton, ironmaster, 
also of Bradford ; and Mr, Joseph Sturge, of Bir- 
mingham, ‘The merits of the several candidates 
were discussed at considerable length, and a vote 
teken upon them seriatim. About 300 hands were 
elevated for Mr, Milligan, about 50 for Mr. Sturge, 
and about 20 for Mr. Clayton. It was, thereupon, 
unanimously resolved that the Whigs and Radicals 
of the borough should support Mr, Milligan, and a 
requisition to that gentleman was carried and signed 
by many present. On the Conservative side Mr. II. 
W. Wickham, ironmaster, is generally expected to 
be brought out. The Chartists have announced 
their determination to bring forward Mr. G. W. M. 
Reynolds, and he has issued an address to the elec- 
tors. The Roman Catholics have announced their 
intention to hold a meeting for the purpose of de- 
termining what course they will pursue; both Mr, 
Wickham and Mr, Milligan approve the Ecclesi- 
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On Wednesday last, a Conference of ministers 
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man on education on their own side. On the 25th 
of May, 1835, he thus spake :— 


duch is the present amount of daily inetruction. [He was 
alluding to Lord tle returns.) In all kinds of schools, 


Rev. E. Matton, 
Mr. James Haton, 


Halifaz. 


and other gentlemen of the Congregational body in Rev. J. G. Miatt, Bradford. itis given to about 1,360,000 children, without any interposi- 
Yorkshire was held at East Parade chapel, Leede, to 1 pone Huddersfield. tion of tho Government, or publie authorities. And eurely this 
consider the propriety of forming an auxiliary to the Mr. W. WILLans number of schools, aod such moons 2 nducatina farvishe 
Congregational Board of Education. John Crossley, 3132 * akefield. - 4 pen from yh ty , hy by 
Esq., the Mayor of Halifax, was called to the chair, Rev. David Linon, . u. ee earnings e, fade r 
and the following gentlemen 1 present as dele- i — Fork. 20 well of itself; to think well, aod. but ane pnt and 
gates from the congregations th which they are er w. Hupsweut, with all cireums and al t, before we thrust our 
associated :—Rev. James Parsons, of York; Rev. Mr. E. Baines, e. N — 4 2 — Ly 2 amt, 
Walter Scott, theological tutor of Airedale College ; = 4 2 Hull. é ; incautiously, we may occasion ourselves no little mis- 
Robert Milligan, Esq., Rev. Jonathan Glyde, Rev. 3 1 — . n 
James G. Miall, Walter Milligan, Esq., Mr, B. Har- Jenn cker, ed. Halijac, Treasurer. * ＋ ~ who found and supper 1 ore 22 


tions; and all tuie useful of improvement would 


rison, and Mr. Thomas Stephenson, of Bradford ; 
destroyed, if the affair of education once were made a 


Leeds, Secretaries. 


Rev. Newman Hall, of Hull; Rev. John Glen- 


denning, Rev. R. Skinner, Mr. William Watkinson, 
Mr. Joseph Byram, and Mr. James Thompson, of 
Huddersfield; John Crossley, Esq., Mr. W. Birt- 
whistle, and Mr. J. C. Hoatson, of Halifax; Rev. 
Thomas Scales, of Silcoates, near Wakefield; Rev. 
John Shaw, of Rawden; Samuel Clapham, Esq., of 
Esholt; R. T. Taylor, Esq., of Sheffield; Rev. W. 


Hudswell, Rev. H. R. Reynolds, Rev. G. W. Con- 


der, Rev. W. Guest, Rev. J. H. Morgan, John Clap- 


ham, Eeq., Peter Willans, Esq., Edward Baines, 


Esq., Messrs, F. Baines, J. V. Knight, John Wade, 
F. P. Clapham, T. Plint, Richard Morley, jun., 
N. Booth, T. C. Scales, Edward Morgan, John 
Hanson, and Joseph Kershaw, of Leeds. Samuel 


Morley, Eeq., chairman of the Congregational Board 
of Education, London, was also present, 
The deliberations of the meeting lasted between 


four and five hours, and the proceedings were of a 
The 


highly gratifying and encouraging nature. 
objects and intentions of the Congregational Board 
were explained by Samuel Morley, Esq.; and a 
series of resolutions was adopted, which embodied 
the views of the meeting, and a plan by the operation 
of which effectual aid may be rendered to the Board 


in the county of York, These resolutions were 


as follows :— 


I.—That this meeting warmly approves ot the resolutions of a 
Conference held in London, on the 27th of June, 1851, with a 
view to extend the wefulnea« of the ye gp Board of 

, as then defined, 
appe«r to thie me- tine wise, prectical. and within the power of 
the Congregational body to support effectively—that the pre- 
sent ie a crisie when the friends of voluntary and religions edu- 
cation are peculiarly bound to manifest the value they set upon 
euch an education, and their desire to extend it to as many of 
their countrymen as possible—and that, consequently, this 
meeting complies with the appeal of the London Conference by 
now — ory auxiliary for the county of York to the 


Educ stion-— hat the great objects of that Boa 


Congrrgatio:.al Board of Education. 

II. — Tust the best mode of carrying into practical effect the 
resolution just passed is, in the judgment of this meeting, by 
the acdop'ion of the following scheme of a 


YORKSHIRE AUXILIARY TO THE CONGREGATIONAL 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


PREAMBLE. 

The society is established as a county organisation auxiliary 
to the Congregational Board of Education, and in furtherance of 
the great objects of that institution—namely, ‘‘ To promote the 
extension of primary education combined with evangelical 
truth, conducted by teachers of religious character, and sus- 
tained by the combined efforts of parents, and the liberal aid 
of Christian benevolence.” 

ORGANIZATION, 

1. Loca CommuitTess, in each large town or district of the 
county, chosen by the rerpective congregations. 

2. A County Boarp, oonsi«ting of two or more representa. 
tives for each of the principal town or district committees, a 
treesurer, and three secretaries, to be anpointed for the current 
year, at the meeting of September 10th ; and, after the present 
year, to be chosen at the annual mecting of the auxiliary, each 
town or district local association nominating its quota. The 
county board to select a president and two vice-presidents from 
ite own number. 


FUNDS, 

Each town or district committee shall raise annual subscrip- 
tions in aid of the Congregational Board of Education, and 
shall remit the same to the treasurer of the County Board on 
or before the end of February in each year; the local com- 
inittee, however, being authorized to deduct therefrom the 


amount of the ordinary and necessary expenses of local | 


Minsgement. 

The aggregate county eubseriptions thus raised shall be re- 
mitte i to the treasurer of the Congregational Board of Educa- 
tion, on or before March 15th, in each year, after deducting 
theref om the expenses of the County Board. 

DUTIES OF THE COUNTY BOARD. 

The Board shall promote the formation of local committees, 

and the rsising of funds throughout the county—diffuse in‘or- 


mation on the principles and fobjects of the Congregational 


Board, and on the educational system adopted in ite Normal 
schools — encourage the establishment of day *choole, and 
more e«pecially in connexion with the Congregational churches 
of the county — recommend cases of schools 


public schools conducte! on the vo'untary principle — and 


generally uee all available and legitimate means tw increase 


the amount, and to improve the methods, of primary edu- 
cation. 
DUTIES OF THE LOCAL COMMITTERS, 

The duties of the local commitiees, within their respective 
spheres of operation, hall be the same as those of the County 
Board, but under the direction of that body; and all recom- 
mendations of schools requiring pecuni assistance shall be 
made to the London committee throursh the County Board, 
The recommenda ions to be made according to forms provided 
by the County Board, e wprising such full and co plete details 
aa will enable the Board in London to determine the relative 
urgerey and merits of the respective ap lications; the County 
Noard having a discretionary p»werof rep oriing on the cases 
considered by it the most urg ut aud important. The loc +] com. 
mittees to have the power of recommending pupils for the Nor- 
mal Scho ls to the London Board, 


RULES. 

The County Board nominet d on the 10th September to have 

wer to draw up rales fr the guidance of the local committees 
in carrying out the objets of the auxiliary, and al-o for the 
management of ite own preper business; euch rules, how. 
ever, d ing subject to final revision and amendment at the fret 
annual meeting of the auxiliary. 

III. That the following gentlemen constitute the Yorkshire 
County Board for the ensuing year, with power to add to their 
number; and that the ennual meeting of Board take place 
the second week in March, when it shall be reconstituted in 


requiring 
pecuniary aid to the London Board —colkct statistics of 


Mr, FREDERICK Balnks, 


IV. That this meeting earnestly recommends the friends of 
Congregational principles in each district of the county to 
teke immediate measures for the formation of a [cal Board 
there; to report such for nation, with the names of the Chair- 
man and Secretary, as early as practicable, to the County 
Board: and to mabe a general canvass of the body in their 
neighbourhood for liberal pecuniary aid adequate to the more 
pressing and to the permanent objects of the Congregational 
Board of Education. 

V. That the hearty thanks of the gentlemen present are due 
to Samuel Morley, Eeq., for his attendance and counsel at this 
meeting. 


In the evening a public meeting was held in the 
East Parade chapel. Considerable excitement had 
been created by the issue of a placard, on the pre- 
vious Monday, by the Secular Educationists, mis- 
representing the object of the meeting, and casting 
personal reflections on its conductors. A spirited 
reply was made through the same medium, conclud- 
ing with the assurance : — 


WorkinG Men,—The announcement that “none 
but respectable sectarians will be admitted“ is false 
All will be admitted who choose to come. All are de- 
sired to come who LOVE FREEDOM MORE THAN FORCE, 
and who are anzious to help those thai are earnestly at 
toor . 

A second and a third bill were put out by the 
opposition ; but no other effect was produced than 
to aid in filling East Parade Chapel (the largest in 
the town). Though a number of working men were 
present, there was no expression of dissent, except 
that half a dozen hands were held up against the 
first resolution, 

Epwaxp Baines, Esq., was called to the chair. 
In his opening address, the Chairman first adverted 
to the project of the Educational Board, and then to 
the resolutions adopted in its support that day by 
the Conference. He next stated, in brief but 
forcible terms, the objections of Nonconformista to 
the two opposite schemes of compulsory education 
—the secular and the religious, He also dwelt at 
some length on the state 1 education in Leeds, ad- 
ducing some rather remarkable facts. In 1839 a 
municipal census was made of the township of 
Leeds, at which the number of day-scholars was re- 
turned as only 6,769—which, for a population then 
numbering 86,110 (though it was erroneously esti- 
mated in the municipal census at 82,120), showed 
only one day-scholar to every twelve and two-thirds 
of the inhabitants. This, certainly, was a very dis- 
couraging return; but it was believed that, from the 
difficulty of obtaining correct educational statistics, 
the number of scholars was underrated. In 1843, 
when the returns of the means of religion and 
education in the manufacturing districts were 
obtained by Mr. Baines and others, the number 
of day-scholars given for the township of Leeds was 
9,082 ; which was about 1 day-scholar to every 10 
inhabitants. But in the Government census of the 
22 year it appeared that the actual number of 

ay-scholars in Leeds township was upwards of 
12,200; and this, compared with the population 
ascertained by the same census, gave one day-scholar 
to every eight one third inhabitants. So that either 
the number of day-scholars had. in twevle years in- 
creased from 6,769 to 12,200, and from a proportion 
of one in twelve two-thirds to one in eight one- 
third, or the earlier returns must have fallen much 
below the truth, Considering the great demand for 
juvenile labour in a town like Leeds, the return of 
the recent census was most gratifying. It exceeded 
what Lord Brougham in 1835 thought the fair pro- 
portion of children to be found in schools, “in order 
that all may be educated,”’ namely, one in nine, and 
it spproached extremely near the proportion which 
the Committee of the House of Commons on Edu- 
cation in 1838, laid down as the desideratum, namely, 
one in eight. And it deserved remark that if 
12,200 children were actually found in school in 
Leeds, the amount of school accommodation was, 
probably, one-fourth or one-third more than this, 
and that the number of schools was constantly on 
the ircrease. He stated these facta, not that they 
might excuse themselves from tuking their proper 
part in this great work, but to retute the miserable 
pretence that the people are unable to conduct their 
own education. This proved that they could do it, 
and that they had done it; this proved it clearly, if 
facts and figures could prove anything, and a man 
must be entirely unreasonable if he could resist 
these statements as to what was going on in the 
community in which they were living and speaking. 
If these facts did not prove the case, he thought it 
was not possible for facts or figures to preve any- 
thing [hear, hear}, IIe would only detain them 
one minute longer by reading to them the opinions 
of Lord Brougham, who had, all his life, nad a 
(hankering after Government help to education, but 
who had furnished the strongest argument against 
himself, and had done that for education which, in 
practice, retuted his own scheme. They would-tee 


whether they had not the authority of this first-rate 


" 4. 


Lord Brougham made another speech in the House 

of Lords in 1837, and two or three of his senti- 
ments were, if possible, more strong than those 
just a On the Ist of December of that year, 
e said :— 


First, I think, my lords, that there ought to be, at no time, in 
any country, whatever may be its constitution, or whatever its 
state of society, any positive or direct compulsion as to the 
education of the people. I am aware that some most respect- 
able persons differ from me on this subject. Still, however, I 
cxnnot help feeling assured that they have been led away by 
looking at the circumstances peculiar to the several countries 
in which such a compulsory system exists. My opinion of the 
system pursued in countries, and my view of those cir- 
cumstances is, that their example is totally inapplicable to our 
own situation; that it would be absolutely pernicious to follow 
it; that persons have of a great 


evil, by the 

the States in which it exists; 

bed in itself the 

those they have 

system should be 

have been the more away in consequence 

ardour and zeal for public truction; and th y have 
brought their minds to a due consideration of the line 


i 


which the lawgiver ought not to pars, and 
loses all claim to support, by the violation of the most 


principles, 
I would ask that man to consider how delicate, how perilous 


authority, and prescribe, by a command of the 
perhaps, by the penalties attached to an 
* management which the father or mother should pursue 
n taking care of the offepring which Providence and nature 
have committed to their care! Another answer against the 
compulsory principle, if, indeed any other be wanting, would be, 
that it is a violation of individual liberty—a tyranny intro- 
duced, no doubt, and [ admit it, for a laudable purpose; but, 
nevertheless, avowing the intention, that, in order to educate 
people you will enslave them—that, in order to diffuse instruc- 
tion amongst them, you will contract their liberty, and intro- 
duce a system which is alike novel, horrid, and unbearable to 
the citizens of a free state, and only fit (if fit at al!) for a country 
ruled by a despotic government, where, liberty —y Oe 
known, slavery is the more bearable. This is my 
opin on. 
Now, he said, stronger words were never used 
against the two compulsory systems against which 
they (the Volantaries) solemnly and — oy om | 
rotested than were used beforehand by Ilo 
rougham [applause]. 

The Rev. G. W. Conver then presented himself, 
and was received with loud applause. He proceeded 
to read a most interesting paper, setting forth, in hu- 
morous, but striking language, the value and effi- 
ciency of the voluntary principle as an educational 
agency; and, with withering sarcasm, commented 
upon the folly and {inconsistency of those who are 
calling upon Government to undertake the edtea - 
tion of the people. He repudiated the application 
of the principle of force to education, as a back- 
ward movement, and as totally at variance with all 
liberal and enlightened notions either in education or 
religion, Education, to be effectual and complete, 
must be religious. He admitted that religious and 
secular education were not necessarily connected, 
and might be separated, but could not see the 
utility of dissevering them; for though religion was 
not necessary to the acquisition of mere secular 
learning, yet it exerted a powerful influence over 
the pupil who had to learn grammar, arithmetic, 
&c. Besides, it was the most important of the two, 
and, therefore, if either was to omitted in the 
training of children, it would be wiser to omit the 
secular and mere intellectual, as the less important. 
The reverend gentleman’s paper abounded with pas- 
sages of humour and sarcasm, and was received 
with much and repeated applause during its reading, 
which occupied about three quarters of an hour. 
The Rev. J. Guenpennine, of Huddersfield, 
moved the first resolution :— 

That this mee ing expresses its unabated attechment to the 
cause of voluntary and religious education, believing that it is 
the only true mode of conferriug the blessing of educatioa on 
the people, and that it is entirely free from the serious objec- 
tions which lie against every other method yet proposed for the 
accomplishment of this great end. 

While proposing a system of education adapted to 
the entire man, he thought they had one great work 
to accomplish, and to that their energies were at 
present directed—to magnify the teacher's office, 
and to multiply the number of well-qualified 
teachers, both male and female, so that as the op- 
portunities of education increased the means of edu- 
cation might be augmented. In this great work one 
was inclined to ask, Where shall we stop?” He, 
for one, should put away the question as totally 
irrelevant, and, in reply, ask, How far can we go?’ 
hear, hear. ] With only a limited time at present 
available for education, there was very little chance 
of going too far. Having urged that religion is an 
essential element of education, he would offer a re- 
mark or two on one part of this practical question, 
admitted to be the most difficult of all—namely, 
„Howe shall the means of popular education be pro- 
vided?’ He apprehended that the difficulty with 


which this question was encumbered arose from the 
particular point of observation which individuals 


It was only of late that earnest men 


might assume. 
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had been perplexed in admitting their responsibility 
for the education of the people, and the finding of 
the means by which the work may be promoted. 
Now he thought the growth of population, the al- 
leged ignorance of the masses, and (he could not 
hesitate in adding) the exaggerated statistics which 


had been produced as to the want of education—had — 


uced this very perplexity. All this was pro- 
ducing a state of things likely to be prejudicial, be- 
cause it was connected with an amount of unprofit- 
able talk, which consumed the time which should 
be devoted to the great work of popular education ; 
and men, in their per; lexity, were beginning to look 
to Government for some general measure of local 
management which would have the force of law, 
and to substitute this for parental instinct, aided by 
the generosity of good men. There was an impre+- 
sion abroad that education must now be 
upon the people, not simply in the way of benevo- 
lent urgency, but by the force law; and 
they, as voluntaries, felt constrained to 
test against the admission of any such pri 
This work of education was not now to commence; 
it had been in progress for years, and was making 
advancement. The principle which had done so 
much could do more; the work commenced could 
be continued in future, with whatever enlargement 
and extension the great cause of education might 
hereafter require. It wae enough if the work was 
in progress ; if the advocates of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, by developing its power, were making sincere 
and earnest efforts to supply what would be com- 
mensurate with the wants of the people. Besides, 
since the first—the greatest and most difficult—part 
of the work had been undertaken on the voluntary 
principle, was it right that force should come in to 
do the supplemental and much easier part of what 
remained to be done? This reliance on law was, in 
principle, a backward movement in this age of pro- 
gress; it was unworthy of the age, and of a nation’s 
manhood [hear]. It was important that the work 
should be done, and certainly it was necessary that 
it should be wisely done, as that it should be dune 
at all; and in doing it they might manifest their 
wisdom or their ignorance in the kind of force which 
they applied to the mind of the people, and it was 
not a question of small moment whether the force 
employed came from within or from without. 
Fashionable as it had become to sneer at Exeter 
Hall, he held that to be the type of movement. 
They saw men acting without the force of law, and 
asking only the protection of the law, and to these 
men they owed, under God, the blessings not only 
of our own land, but of lands atar off. There men 
had done all this on the great principle of volun- 
taryism ; and should they now repudiate the great 
vrinciple of willinghood, and abandon their reliance 

God and on truth? 


Samvugt Morey, Esq., of London, seconded the 
Fotion. He might state, as representing the Con- 
gregational Board of Education, that they had no 
idea at all that it was their duty to educate the 
entire mass of the people; but they did believe they 
had a duty to discharge and a part to take in this 
important matter; and they telt that this would be 
better done by stimulating people to educate them- 
selves, than by being parties to the mere preparation 
und distribution of an eleemosynary supply of that 
most important article—education. Therefore the 
Board was engaged earnestly, though in a limited 
way, in educating * efficient teachers, believing 
there was no more important method of promoting 
this great work than by sending out efficient teachers 
who would provide such a supply of this article as 
would be appreciated by the people and accepted 
by them [hear, hear]. Their experience went to 
prove that if an education worthy of their acceptance 
was so offered to the people, there was no indispo- 
sition in the great mass of the working classes to 
bear the charges made; so far from that, there had 
been a disposition to increase the charges previously 
made, where the education offered was worthy of 
acceptance [cheers]. They had no idea of providing 
a sectarian education, and in the laige proportion 
ot their schools they had no catechism or formulary 
of any kind that would enable the children taught 
in them to detect the denomination to which they 
belonged. They were endeavouring to give a sound 
religious education, such as a man ought to give 
who believes he is training up children tor eternity 
as well as time. There was one interesting point of 
view in connexion with thie subject to which he would 
allude; that was its political aspect. He was of opinion 
that it behoved the working-classes to be jealous of 
Governmental interference in this work; and no 
one could read or look at either of the two Lunca- 
shire plans now before the country without seeing 
that was likely to be the result [cheers]. No doubt 
in both cases there was local management, but as 
their acts were to be enforced by penalties, or the 
Committee of Privy Council was to have the direc- 
tion, Governmental interference was involved. He 
did most cordially unite with Mr. Conder in his 
xpresston of sympathy with the working-classes, 
who had great difficulties to remove. But he could 
be no party to the declaration which he held in his 
hand, which protessed to be the declaration of the 
views and principles of the Working Men's Asso- 
ciation for promoting National Secular Education,” 
and purported to have been signed by 3.000 persons. 
Tt had now been embodied in the National Associa 
tion, which would, he believed, repudiate the views 
set forth. The statement or declaration was this— 

No one will deny that the weight of the public burdens is 
mut severely felt by the wo: king-clas-es, We understand this 
and cel it. The taxes which the ien pay out of their super- 
fluities, take trom us the cou. forts aud the conveniences, and fre- 
quently trench upon the very wecessaries of life. The ruli 


classes thus exact from us all our time, all ours th, 
all our kill, everything we can part with and remain alive ; and 


ple. —they 


not content with the unexampled riches they derive from our 


labours, they oppress us with a grinding taxation, taking from 
us more than half our wages to pas their debts. This ie the 
maoner in which we are prevented from educating our children; 
the money which we would gladly devote to their schooling, is 
wrested from us, and added to the public revenue; and we are 
compelied, by physical necessity, to put them to labour at the 
carliest possible period, in order that by earning some trifle the 

eke out our wretched means of keeping their body an 


1% both are tuo oft warfed and cri 
— be t dy are often crippled 
His opinion was that there was a tone of ex 
ration, but a vast deal of truth in this. The rh 
ration went on :— 


d this 
and upboidere of such arrangements, and cannot be eveded 


but 
he claims 


y can have 


the majority, or b 
injustice to him is the seme, and society, instead of an advan 
taxe to bim, becomes a tyranoous evil—a curse instead of a 
blessing. It consigns him to the ignorance of barbarism, and 
the wants and vioes of civilisation ; it diequalifies him for eny 
em ployment save the lowest, the most laborious, and worst paid ; 
there he is valued for his animal « th alone, and when hat 
is impaired by age end infirmity, he is thrown aside into the 
lumber-room of the Union, hke any other worn-out or broken 
implement. If he bas become a parent, he sees bis children 
grow up as be did himself, and step into the place which he has 
vacated, to be succeeded in turn by their children, like the 
pariahs of India, or the helote of Sparta. This is a real here. 
ditary slavery, without the name, in which d:udges are destined 
to beget drudges only, and from which society provides no 
means of escape. We charge, then, upon the Government, as 
the central representative of the nation, and the dep sitory of 
its „ the responsibility of permitti: g our children to grow 

14 1 whilst it prevents us from attending to their 
Now to his common-sense view of this state:nent, 
this looked like striking a bargain with corruption 
[cheers]. The meaning of the language was, that 
taxation was made to press unduly on the working 
classes—that they were the victims of unjust legis- 
lation, and therefore ought to have education for 
nothing! It struck him that the most manly, 
straightforward course would be to seek a redress of 
this unjust legislation and taxation ; let them lessen 
the expenses of Government, which he believed to 
be enormously too much—shift the burthen of taxa- 
tion from the shoulders of those least able to bear it 
—and thus give the working classes the means ol 
educating their own children [cheers]. He re- 
gretted that they should be placed in even seeming 
antagonism to the working classes, with whom, as 
he had said, he had a deep sympathy, but they must 
act on right principles. He was willing to go with 
the working classes in endeavouring to obtain for 
them those political rights which were unjustly 
withheld from them, but if the principle here set 
forth was to be the ove on which they were to go, 
he for one must part company. Let them remove 
unfair taxation on the — man, as he believed 
might be done, and he would thus be able to pio- 
vide for the education of his own children [loud 
cheers}. 

The Rev. H. R. RaxrN Ls moved 

That this meeting declares its confidence in the Congrega- 
tional Board of Education, and, believing that the time has 
arrived for a more organized and systematic effort to sustain ics 
9 6, resolves to exert itself to promote a hearty co. opera 
‘jon with it in this district. 

Joun Crosstey, Esa. (Mayor of Halifax), in 
seconding the resolution, observed that something 
nad Veen said about their not making way in educa- 
tion in the country districts, He believed they had 
sver-estimated their difficulties as to these districts ; 
and from the observations he had made, he was of 
opinion that schouls might be raised and sustained 
in country districts without any difficulty [hear, 
hear}. In his own district two large school-rooms 
were being built, and the money would, he believed, 
be 114 to pay the erection. He also believed 
that in this locality they did feel the education of 
their children to be a duty; and, generally speaking, 
he did not think there was that repugnance in parents 
to educate their children which was sometimes sup- 
posed, but that a better fecling existed among them 
than they had received credit tor, 

The Rev. T. Scares (of Silcoates), moved the 
appointment of a Leeds committee in aid of the Con- 
gregational Board of Education, 

Mr. WX. Watkinson (of Hudderstield), in 
seconding the motion, mentioned that a teacher had 
been sent from the Normal school to the district of 
Huddersfield (Kirkheaton), whose labours had been 
so successful, that the school was almost self-sup- 
porting already. This was in a district where the 
parents were mostly fancy weavers, and receiving 
small wages,—a fact which proved that the working 
classes were fully alive to the importar.ce of educa- 
ting their children [hear, hear]. 

Mr. Moriey moved a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, observing that he was truly glad to avail him- 
self of this and of every opportunity of giving ex- 
pression to the thanks they owed Mi. Baines tor his 
great services in this cause, and lor the sympathy 
he had always shown to this movement. Lhe Rev. 
Mr. Hupswe.t seconded the motion, which was 
adopted amidst much applause. 

‘The CHARMAN, in acknowledging the compliment, 
said the mecting was one of the most eilicient he 
had ever seen in Leeds, fur the purpose vi promo- 
ting education. 


— — — — — — — 


Tux Westminster Review. - We learn on inquiry 


that the paragiaph we quvted from a coutemporary, of 
a change Of proprietorship of the Wes minster Review 
is incorrect. Lhe new number announced, appears 


under its old direction and management. : 


——— 
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FRANCE, 


Forty of the arrested Germans have been libe- 
rated, but expelled from France—that is, as they are 
workmen and artists in 4 at Paris, cast utterly 
adrift upon the world, e Ministry of the In- 
terior have also taken means for the exclusion, in 
future, of foreign suspects, by requiring from actual 
or intending residents a permis de séjour. The 
ie 8 residents amount, it is said, to 60,000 in 
the department of the Seine alone. Twenty ad- 
ditional clerks are insufficient to meet the necessities 
of this decree. Foreigners are compelled to wait 
from morning to night at the gates of the Prefecture. 
Cards are delivered to them, that they may take 
their regular turns, They must be provided—l, 
with a passport; 2, with a certificate of residence, 
viséd by the Commi-sary of Police of their quarter: 
8, with a certificate stating the resources which the 
derive from their industry, their labour, or their 
trade; and 4, a certificate of good conduct. These 
formalities being fulfilled, the particulate are taken 
down, and they are dismissed, with a notice that 
the prefect will send them, if he thinks proper, a 
permis de séjour. All foreigners without families, or 
whose means of existence are doubtful, must quit 
France in twenty-four hours after receiving notice 
to that effect. Already a great number have been 
subjected to this alternative. The faubourg of St. 
Antoine, we are told, presents a piteous spectacle. 
The journeymen cabinet-makers in that populous 
and democratic quarter are almost all either Ger- 
mans or Belgians ; and those whose employers will 
not guarantee their good conduct, or will no longer 
employ them, are expelled without 1 — 
Such is the price of Austria's support of the a- 
partist candidature ! 

The editor of the Voir du Posterit has been re- 
leased, as absolutely nothing could be proved against 
him; and the formidable conspiracy seems melting 
away. Ledru Rollin, and Dr. Tauseman, have pub- 
lished a letter, declaring that neither the exiles nor 
the German Society in London bave any connexion 
with the arrested, Arrangements have been made 
for bringing out the Revolution in place of the sup- 
pressed journal, The Brenement has again been 
seized for an article displeasing to the Government. 
M. Garnier Pages, one of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, has been called before a magistsate, and cen- 
sured for democratic speeches in the arrondissement 
of Mortagne. 

Leon Faucher has put under martial law the de- 
partment of Ardéche, in consequence of a trifling 
disturbance, arising from the interference of the 
prefect with a rural festivity. The minister is called 
to account by the Committce of Permanence. 


ITALY. 


The Grand Criminal Court of Naples has been the 
scene of fresh injustice and cruelty. Twenty-five 
of the prisuners of September are condemned to 
various periods at the galleys, which, put together, 
makes 500 years in irons ; their only offence being a 
fight with a mob of men who ought precisely, ac- 
cording to law, to occupy their places, and wear 
their chains. Their judges were divided, and it was 
only by the manauvering of the infamous Nevaro 
that their condemuation was procured. The trials 
for the affuir of May have advanced a step. This 
group of prisoners, some of whom have been in 

ungeons for nearly two years, consists of 45 indi- 
viduals: two were Ministers of the Crown, ard 
the rest were members of Parliament and men 
of property. According to the old law, no minister 
of the Crown can be tried by a special commission ; 
and according to the constitution, the new and 
actual law, they can only be tried by the House 
of Peers. ‘The ex-Minister of Commerce, An- 
tonio Scialga, and the ex- Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at Turin, Pietro Leopardi, put in plea 
of ‘incompetency.”” A Supreme Court was 
called, when Castrioti, and other advocates, had 
the courage to ‘argue the incompetency of the 
criminal court to judge their clients. But law 
and justice were put aside, and the prisoners will 
be tried at the same Court and by the same judges 
as those who tried Poerio, as witnessed by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who attended that celebrated trial. Another 
ex-deputy has been arrested — Professor Tomasi, 
author of the Fisiologia Humana. The articles 
of the Examiner, on Mr. Gladstone’s pamphiets, 
have been translated and published in more than one 
Italian journal, According to the French Patrie 
the King has ordered a committee to be formed 
charged with the reform of the prisons in the king- 
dom of Naples. 

It is stated that the Papal Court has addressed an 
energetic note to the French Government, complain- 
ing of the toleration of the latter towards incendiary 
writings againat Itulian states. The note observes 
that if the French journals were not to publish these 
writings, the demagogues would be at a loss for 
organs of circulation, because the English news- 
papers are much less read in Italy. 

‘The patriotic King of Sardinia has made a voyage 
to Genoa. All the towns along the coast saluted the 
royal frigate as she passed; and the sea was swarm- 
ing with pleasure-boats elegantly decked out, and 
filled with bands of music. On hie arrival at the 
city he was greeted by the Vice-Syndic as * the 
guardian and defender of our national liberty and 
independence.“ ‘The town was illuminated in the 


evening. 
GERMANY. 

In the interval between the interview at Ischl, and 
the forthcoming Congress of Sovereigns, there is 
nothing to note, except that the first of the Prussian 
provincial Diet — that of the Grand Duchy of Posen 
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—has commence: d its sittings. We take advantage 
of the lull to give the following abstract of a letter 
on the Church of Prussia, which appears in the 
Daily News :— 

In 1849, by an ecclesiastical ordinance, the con- 
stitution of the Church underwent a very important 
alteration, Previously, ecclesiastical questions, if 
any civil questions were involved therein, might be 
subjected to the proper civil tribunal. At present 
they cannot be. The King, being supreme bishop, 
is the sole judge between laymen and the Church in 
all matters wherein the former may allege any griefs 
against the latter; and this jurisdiction he holds not 
by virtue of his temporal, but by virtue of his spiri- 
tual power. It is by this new law that the Church 
has been able to fulminate its excommunications 
against the Free Congregations,’ and to cut them 
off from all Christian rites, without molestation, ex- 
postulation, or any interference whatever on the part 
of the legislature, or of any civil authority. 


It is the great peculiarity of the Prussian Church, 
that by the metaphysic tendency of the German 
mind, it combines Lutheranism and Culvinism. Con- 
substantialists —those who see a miracle performed 
every time the sacrament of the Lord’s supper is cele- 
brated—-and those who abjure the miracle, and see in 
the ceremony only a natural commemorative act, thus 
sit at the same table, enjoying, without any mutually 
repellent sentiments, the most satisfactory fellowship 
and communion with each other. The great majo- 
rity of the ‘Union’ Church of Prussia are very 
far gone in this metaphysical direction. These per- 
sons are usuallycalled the disciples of Schleiermacher; 
at least, their minds are very much tinctured with 
the views of that celebrated theologian. Though 
they would be far from admitting the truth of the 
assertion, it may be said that their Christianity is a 
Christianity Platonized. Belonging to an establish- 
ment, the pastors are R under much re- 
straint. Carried, however, to its legitimate lengths, 
their creed would not only embrace Lutheran and 
Calvinists, but every denomination of Christians, 
and would scarcely exelude Pagans, Jews, and Ma- 
hommedans, provided only that deep, earnest, reli- 
gious convictions and life were not wanting. ‘The 

reat excellence of this party is their entire freedom 
— bigotry ; and their great and most pernicious 
defect consists in their putting away simplicity to 
dazzle and blind their understanding amid the infi- 
nite cross-lights of metaphysics. 


The Free Congregations carry further this peculi- 
arity. They cannot, in the Voltairian denying sense, 
be called infidels. They do not repudiate the Bible 
or Christianity, but make much of them; and the 
Christian rites ot baptism, marriage, and burial, they 
prize highly. They may, indeed, in a sense, be em- 
phatically called religious men. But the spirituality 
of their religion resolves itself into myths, and the 
error common to all churches—that of identifying 
religion with the world, with society at large—has 
assumed, with them, an exceedingly malignant 
ultra-democratic, socialistic character. 


The high dominant Church party is far inferior in 
number to the rest of the Establishment. But it 
reigns supreme in Berlin. It is the Court party,’ 
the High Priesthood.’ From it the whole Church, 
as a national institution, receives its character; and, 
when one speaks of the Church of Prussia, this 
party, which absorbs authority in itself, is alone 
meant. Many persons have been struck with a 
similarity between this party and the Church of 
Rome, and many have compared them to gy te 
But the Prussian clergy are not superstitious. They 
are not given to mysteries, and legends, and 
miracles, and indulge in no ecstasics, false senti- 
mentalities, and frauds, Their resemblance to Ro- 
manists and Puseyites consists chiefly in their mag- 
nifying authority. The doctrine of authority 
may * as far, and the practice of it perhaps 
further, than Rome, and no conclave of cardinals 
who ever sat in Rome have ever entertained a more 
exalted idea of their priestly power and superiority 
over the lay multitude than do the Berlin pastors 
assembled in private synod here. Indeed, it is a 
received doctrine among them, that the clergy alone 
form the Church, and that laymen only by ‘ hearing 
the Church’ can be counted among the ‘faithful.’ 
Thus authority is exalted, and the ‘Church’ is 
exalted quite in the Romish style; and, on religious 
subjects, ‘ free inquiry’ is exactly in the same pro- 
portion repressed and condemned. The name under 
which the High Church is here at present recog- 
nised Ly all other denominations is that of the 
‘Police Church.“ For Prussian pastors can exer- 
cise more power in their parishes and villages by 
the high tone they assume, by ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, 2 public censures, and by their authority to 
excommunicate, &c., than the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury can on any spot in England ; and they have 
lately, under the impulse of synodical exhortations, 
used this power so vigorously that the Court clergy 
are now everywhere popularly called the ‘ evan- 


gelical police. 
AMERICA. : 

Considerable space is occupied in the New York 
papers by the reports of several additional cases ol 
arrest of fugitive slaves. In one of them where a 
cook on board a river steamboat had been knocked 
down, on his apprehension by the son of his owner, 
and a writ of habeas corpus subsequently sued out, 
the slave had been discharged on the ground that he 
had escaped before the Act was passed, and that it 
was not retrospective in its operation. A carriage 
was provided and kept in readiness by his friends, 
into which he hurried as fast as was possible, and, 
with a happy countenance, waved an adieu to all 
around, and proceeded at a rapid pace towards the 
land of freedom—British Canada. Another, a mu- 
latto, who had lately married and settled in business 


as a tailor, in Poughkeepsie, where he conducted 
himself very respectably, was sent off a prisoner to 
South Carolina—the Court feeling constrained to 
decide that the slaveholder’s claim on him is stronger 
than that of his wife, who is a most exemplary 
member of a Presbyterian Church in Poughkeepsie 
and the superintendent of a Sunday-school con- 
nected therewith. A subscription to effect his pur- 
chase had been set on foot, and the distress of the 
poor woman would have been turned to joy by the 
redemption of her husband, were it not for the 
requirement that he should be taken as a slave to 
South Carolina before being set free. This, added 
to the exorbitant price demanded for him (1,750 dol. ) 
prevented his ransom. The New York Tribune says :— 
„ We have a deep conviction that this slave-catching 
business will not always be practicable in the free 
State of New York.” 

Great excitement continues to prevail in reference 
to the Cuban invasion, Meetings have been daily 
held, and resolutions adopted, denouncing the pro- 
ceedings of the Spaniards. Several of the New 
Orleans rioters had been arrested, and committed to 
prison. The New Orleans papers state, that the 
„ Liberators have given the direction of affairs to 
General Felix Houston, who will take care not to 
violate the law of the States. It is asserted, that 
another and very formidable expedition is fitting 
out from various points, and that descent will shortly 
be made, in spite of the efforts of the United States 
Government. Letters received in New Orleans 
from the Cuban invaders who were taken prisoners, 
written a short time previous to their execution, are 
unanimous in stating that Lopez had deceived 
them. Lopez, the scoundrel, has deceived us, 
says one; there is no doubt that all the * — 
about the Cuban rising were trumped up in New 
Orleans.“ Only contradictory accounts from Cuba 
have been received. According to some of them, 
Lopez had been overthrown and captured—other 
accounts say the Spanish commander had been 
killed in an engagement, and the invaders were 
marching on Havannah. 


AUSTRALIA, 
LATEST FROM THE GOLD REGION, 


Six days’ later intelligence from the Australian 
gold regions assures us, that the Rev. Mr. Clark, a 
local geologist, had long contended, that, not only 
was the precious metal to be found in that locality, 
but throughout the principal chain of mountains 
which belt the Australian continent. For some 
time past, it is added, a shepherd, named M‘Gregor, 
had been in the habit of bringing gold to Sydney 
for sale, who maintained, however, great secrecy 
respecting whence he gained it. Mr. Hargreaves 
commenced his search about the middle of January 
last, and, after traversing the country for about 300 
miles, took advantage of his experience in California, 
and, selecting a spot, proceeded successfully to work. 


He immediately named that place the Ophir Dig- 
gings,“ and they have since remained in operation. 
The gold district is described as lying to the west- 
ward of Bathurst, the Ophir Diggings being thirty- 
five miles north-west, on the Summerville-creek, 
near its junction with the Macquarie River, It was 
estimated that there were about 2,000 persons at 
Ophir, and hundreds scattered in other directions. 
Several parties working in company were known to 
have secured large returns; one individual, who, 
with five others, had made their labour a joint-stock 
operation, calculating his share as about £2,000, Al- 
ready upwards of £20,000 was said to have been 
gathered. Purchases of gold and gold-dust had 
been effected on the spot to the extent of £9,000. 
Among the specimens transmitted to Sydney, and 
which were being exhibited, was a lump weighing 
464 ounces gross, alleged to be almost entirely vir- 
gin gold. A letter dated the 29th of May from that 
place, written by a resident who had visited the dig- 
gings, did not give, in every respect, the most en- 
couraging account of proceedings. Where one 
person,“ he says, is lucky, and finds £20 or £30. 
worth of gold in a single lump, fifty persons are 
scarcely carning 10s. a day, and forty-nine no more 
than the cost of their rations.“ The party in ques- 
tion, however, weakens his warning by the state- 
ment, that, during the only two days he was at the 
diggings, he obtained gold to the value of between 
£5 and £6. Meanwhile, every branch of labour is 
deranged. Stations are completely deserted, and 
sheep and cattle left to go where they like. Articles 
of food have gone up, in some cases 200 per cent. 
The captain of the“ Thomas Arbuthnot” had great 
difficulty in getting away from Sydney. Although 
he promised his crew double wages, some six or 
seven left him; and with two armed policemen, 
night and day, one at each end of the ship, those 
that could swim got off. The“ Lady Clark“ was ready 
for sea, without a soul on board but the captain; 
and he was about starting, with his articles in his 
pocket, on the road to Bathurst, thinking he might 
induce some sailors to return. Sailors in Sydney 
were asking 480 for the run home, and a guarantee 
of procuring them a ship to return direct. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The inauguration of the statue of Joan of Are, the 
work of Louis Vhilippe’s daughter, the Princess 
Marie, has taken place at Orleans, without any cere- 
mony or speech, but the inhabitants appeared deeply 
interested in the event. 

The Belgian Senate has been dissolved in conse- 
quence of its recent vote on the droits de succes- 
sion; the electoral colleges are convened for the 27th 
inst. 


Accounts have been received of the ceremony of 


cutting the first sod of the Norwegian railway, 
which is to run from Christiana to Lake Morsen, 


Its length is only filty miles, but it will connect the 
seaboard of Norway with several hundred miles of 
inland navigation. 


In a recent number of the Literary Gazette, it was 
stated that M. Simonidés, a Greek savant, had dis- 
covered in the old pa of a Greek convent, an 
indication that the original MS. of the Acts of the 
Apostles was buried in an island in the Sea of Mar- 
mora. We now learn that a search has been made 
in the spot pointed out, and that it has led to the 
discovery, not of the Actes, but of a copy of one of 
Aristotle's treatises, and a map of the islands. The 
things appear to have been interred by a monk, 
about the year 1204.— Morning Post. 


At Turin, a ow examination of refugees has 
commenced, Each must declare, on solemn oath, 
the reason of his leaving his own country; and 
official permission for further sojourning is granted 
only to such who prove that they emizrated on 
account of politics, and then only provisionally, and 
for a short space of time. 


His Neapolitan Majesty has very narrowly escaped 
death. He was driving 4 the Mahler of the Caserta 
Railway, and was about to cross the line, not ob- 
serving a train rapidly advancing. A countryman 
rushed forward and held the horses’ heads, to the 

eat consternation of his Mujesty, who imagined a 

ostile intention on the part of the man who was in 
fact saving his life. 


The latest accounts from the island of Ischia state 
that Poerio is still in bed, chained to the wall. His 
companion, Pironti, is equally cruelly treated. 


The Austrian indemnity to Russia for its assist- 
ance in Hungary is officially stated as amounting to 
five hundred and sixty thousand pounds, of which 
one hundred thousand are to be paid in salt from the 
mines of Cracow, and the remainder in specie within 
the course of three years’ time. 

Subscriptions in behalf of a line of steamers be- 
tween New York and Galway have been received in 
New York, to the amount of 170,000 dollars, and 
assurances have been given that 250,000 dcllars will 
be taken in Ireland—total, 420,000 dollars—which 
is more than will be requisite to build the. first 
vessel, 

A letter from Sydney, dated February 7, 1851, 
stater, that the turf of the first Australian railway 
has been turned. It is intended by the company to 
carry the line as far as Goulburn, a distance of 120 
miles. It will open up a wonderful country for all 
kinds of produce, 


Mr. T. Anstey, of Van Dieman's Land, died in 
March last, at Anstey Barton, his seat in that 
colony, and where he had settled for some years. 
He was father to Mr. Chisholm Anstey, M. P. for the 
borough of Youghal, and was a member of the 
Church of England, though his son is a distin- 
guished member of the Roman Catholic Church, 


— — 


Scenzs 1x A Barrier Curt. — At the Cam- 
bridgeshire Petty Sessions, a man named Dow- 
man was charged with illegally disturbing the 
congregation of a Baptist chapel in the village of 
Coton (about three miles from Cambridge). It 
would seem that the congregation of the chapel are 
not celebrated for their erudition, and in a public- 
house on the East-road, Cambridge, a conversation 
arose over some potations as to how easily they could 
be duped, and eventually it was eed between 
some parties, whose names were freely stated, that 
an imposition should be attempted, and several 
wagers were laid upon the result. It was arranged 
that Dowman, who is a travelling hawker from Col- 
chester, and who was considered the best hand at 
recitation, should personate a Baptist minister, and 
he being dressed for the part, and put on large spec- 
tacles to prevent recognition, proceeded to Coton with 
his confederates on the 18th May, introduced himself 
to the deacon, and presented a letter (with a fictitious 
signature), saying that he was engaged in preaching 
and collecting on behalf of a missionary society. 
Eventually the appointed preacher made way for him, 
and he ascended the pulpit, gave out a hymn, engaged 
in prayer, and then taking his text, Ezekiel xi. 33, 

roceeded to read sundry passages from a printed 
k, which turned out to be Baxter's Saint's 
Rest.“ The congregation, being used to extempore 
discourses, evinced symptoms of disapprobation, and 
at last the mock preacher fairly broke down, en- 
treating the audience to excuse him, as he was not 
in the habit of addressing such large congregations. 
Mr. Bradfield, the regular preacher, then rose, and 
cautioned his congregation not to part with any 
money, as he knew nothing of the party who had 
addressed them. ‘This spark caused an explosion, 
the storm burst, the term impostor’’ resounded on 
all sides, and Dowman had to make his escape to a 
fly, in which his confederates were waiting for him. 
Dowman was met in Cambridge next day by Mr. 
Bradfield, and having been identified, this process 
was eventually issued. The magistrates sentenced 
Dowman (who let judgment go by default) to pay a 
fine of £10 and the costs, which was made up among 
the confederates who had planned this ill-timed 
joke. Daily News. 

Tun Baroness Von Beck.—We observe that Mr. 
Bentley, the publisher of the late Baroness Von 
Beck's book, has, in addition to declaring his con- 
viction that she was no impostor, advertised for pub- 
lication, ** A Refutation of the Charge of Imposition 
and Fraud,” by M. Constant Darra de Moroda. 
M. Paul Hajnik and Mr. Toulmin Smith write to 
the Examiner to the effect that Darra had acknow- 
ledged in the Birmingham police court, that he had 
been warned by General Vetter against the pretended 
Baroness, but, notwithstanding, attached lf to 


her service on account of his needy circumstances, 


1851. 
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RAILWAY INQUESTS, AND MORE 
ACCIDENTS. 


The coroner's inquest on the six unfortunates 
killed at Bicester on Saturday week, commenced on 
the following Monday, was continued on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, and again adjourned till 
Monday last. On the first day, foreman of the 
jury drew attention to the presence of Sir H. Verney, 
cod other of the railway directors, and they were 
directed to withdraw, lest they should intimidate 
the official witnesses. It will be remembered that 
the catastrophe was caused by the locomotive taking 
one line of rails, and the carriages another ; the 
former almost driving into the station-master’s 
house, and the latter falling over on the other side. 


The engine-driver stated that he did not know he d 


was to stop at the Bicester station until within a 
quarter of a mile of it, when he saw the red flag, 
and it was too late properly to reduce hisspeed. He 
could only suppose that the points“ had been 
changed as the tender passed over them; but the 
station policeman was sure that “ he held the lever 
down till all had passed, and felt no jerk at the 
points.“ Mr. Bruyeres, superintendent of traffic on 
the London and North-Western Railway, gave it as 
his opinion, that from the velocity at which the 
locomotive was going it could not turn off the 
straight line; but that the tender and carriages 
followed the points, and were consequently wrenched 
from the engine. The evidence of some of the sur- 
viving eufferers gives a frightful picture of what a 
railway traveller may, in a moment, be called to 
experience. A passenger named Smith said :— 


Before the carriage was overthrown I was thrown 

from my seat on my back. All was confusion. More 
than three hours elapsed before I was extricated. I 
spoke to the poor soldier as he was lying across me. 
There was a crush, and I felt an immense weight on 
my body, so that I could hardly breathe. There was 
great pressure on the lower part of my — It was 
quite dark at that time. Before the nt it was 
getting dark. I had not space to move. I could not 
move my hands; my body was completely jammed in. 
I could just move my head. I did not once lose my 
recollection. I was certainly for three hours in that 
position. I knew that it waa the soldier who was beside 
me, for I felt his epaulettes. There was no other sol 
dier in uniform. His legs and the lower part of his 
body were thrown across my body. I presume he died 
very quickly. I heard him groan after that. I did not 
hear him again. I spoke to him and then I found he 
was acorpse. His head was leaning on my right shoul- 
der ; his face turned towards me, so that had he breathed 
I should have known I am anxious to speak of 
a boy who came to my assistance, for 1 think my life 
was saved by him. When the woodwork was sawn 
away so that my face could be seen, a wet handkerchief 
was putdown to me. The boy crept through the aper- 
ture which had been made, and held down a wet hand- 
kerchief to me, with great danger, I believe, to himselſ. 
Without that I should have fainted. I have since heard 
that the boy’s name is King, and that he is the son 
of a widow in Bicester. 
Another name mentioned with gratitude, is that of 
Mr. Wyatt, a student of King's College, end who, 
with Mr. Acton, a surgeon, of London, uninjured 
themselves, rendered valuable assistance to their 
suffering 21 inquest concluded 
on Monday. After a lengthened address from the 
coroner, and an hour and a halt's deliberation, the 
fury returned a verdict of Death from accidental 
easuses;’’ but added a long series of remarks, con- 
cluding thus :— 


That whilst the jury find that there was not that measure of 
culpability in the conduct of any of the company’s servants as 
to warrant the finding of an adverse verdict against any of them, 
yet they feel that it is due to the public safety that some greater 
means of protection to life and property than now exists should 
be — to by the company, and that in the monopoly which 
railways have achieved in travelling, the lives of passengers 
should not be jeopardized at the shrine of interest and divi- 
dends. 

The jury find that a single line of railway necessarily involves 
more danger to passengers than a double one, by reason of the 
trains having to pass over junction points in the one case which 
would not be required in other. They also find that trains 
are occasionally delayed at the stations to prevent collision with 
other trains, and hence that the enginemen on duty are superin- 
duced to travel at a greater speed than is consistent with safety 
on a single line of railway, in order to observe the times 
appointed for their arrival at stations. These and other mat- 
ters of more minute detail impose upon the company’s servants 
a degree of watchfulnees and care on a single line of railway 
almost superhuman ; and that the pointeman in the discharge 
of his duties is liable, from a mere accidental slip or fall, or 
from a want of nerve or that presence of mind which is ro essen- 
tial in cases of difficulty and danger, to be the innocent or acci- 
dental cause of destruction to life and property. 

The jury therefore earnestly urge u the directors of the 
company, as they value human life deplore the sacrifice of 
it, that they will cause a second line of rails to be laid down 
without delay, as a means of preventing the recurrence of such 
a dire calamity as that which has now formed the subject of their 
very anxious inquiry and most painful deliberation. 


As no lives were actually lost by the Hornsey 
collision, an inquiry could only be instituted by 
order of Government. Captan n, R.E., one of 
the Government inspectors of railways, has been 
engaged two days in an investigation of the causes 
of the accident; but as the Company's officials 
‘refused to allow reporters to be present, and forbad 
their servants to afford any information, the public 
must remain in ignorance, unless one of the injured 
bring an action for damages, and extort the parti- 
culars in a court of justice, 

As an early morning train from Shields to Sun- 
derstand was passing the bridge over the High-street, 
Gateshead, it encountered two engines standing 
there, and a serious concussion of heads was instan- 
taneously felt throughout the train. ——Mrs, Taylor, 
a resident of Bury, had taken advantage of an ex- 
cursion train to Redcliffe to visit, with two of her 
daughters, some friends there ; getting into the train 
in the evening, as it was about to start, she fell, and 
was so crushed that she died in a few hours.——-At 
Broxbourne, on the Eastern Counties line, a passenger 
stepped out of a train for a moment, and, returning, 
was caught by another train, and squeezed s0 


severely that he presently expired. Early on 
Wednesday morning, a passenger train on the Mid. 
1 al train on the road between 
Nottingham and or Park. It being at the time 
exceed ly foggy, the was not able to 
the | until within about ten 


tance. He then called out to the stoker, 


collision was fearful, smashing the engine, tender, 
and break. The body of the stoker was fatally 


hter against one of the men in 
train, and recommended the 
of the other from the Company's service. / 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The eleventh-hour Swedish contributions have 
now been arr for public 1 The col- 
lection is miscellaneous: a gigantic bomb-gun, load- 
ing at the breech; a huge porph rn, — 
six tons; skilful works in metal and wood, and rare 
furs. The whole is sent at the King of Sweden's 
personal expense. 

Among the novel home contributions, is an inven- 
tion of unpretending a rance but of excellent 
— for real value, by Mr. Dick of Ayr; num- 

red 431 in Class X. Itis a protective casing for 
the wires of the electric telegraph, especially meeting 
and obviating the mischief to which the wires are 
liable from the beating of the chafing sea on a rocky 
shore. It will be recollected that the oe com- 


mmunications opened last year as an experiment be- 


tween Dover and Calais was interrupted, just after 

11 

1 
on 


and effective 


sharp edges of the stone. A 
rope has been a desideratum for 


which inventors have much cudgelled their brains. 


Two ver er qualities must be combined— 
extreme hardness, with perfect flexibility. In the 
invention of Mr. Dick these two quaiities are com- 
pletely blended. The material is cast iron —at least 
hard enough; and the form adopted to secure flexi- 
bility is thet which Nature herself has selected for 
protecting the most delicate and powerful telegra- 
phic apparatus yet known to man—the cord of 
nerves which radiates from the brain to the extremi- 
ties of the higher animals, through their spine or 
vertebral column. The backbone of a man, or that 
of a more flexible creature, the snake or eel, might 
have been taken as a pattern; butin that case there 
would have been a complication of “ processes” and 
interlocking projections to imitate; Mr. Dick has 
taken a simpler form, and has thus unconsciously 
hit on the form selected by Nature for the backbone 
of the shark—an apparatus at once powerful and 
more almost than any other flexible. A large bead 
of iron is threaded on to the cord of electric wires, 
(which is previously encased, as at present, in a 
thick tube of gutta percha) ; then a perforated cy- 
linder, like a bugle, is threaded on to the strin 
next to the ball; then another ball is threaded, an 
then another cylinder, andsoon. The two ends of 
each cylinder are made concave, 80 as to receive the 
convex surface of the two balls on each side of it. 
Thus the whole string of iron “ beads and bugles, 
makes an iron tube, which protects the electric cord 
on which they are threaded, and is at the same time 
so flexible that a rope of it massive enough to weigh 
thirty or forty pounds to the lineal yard (without 
the telegraphic cord), will double up in a loop that 
will lie round therim of ahat. The merits of the 
contrivance is its perfect 9 and effective - 
ness; it consists but of balle and cylinders, the 
chief cost of which must be only that of their cheap 
material, cast-iron. With such a protection, one 
would — ap ‘oF 1 ru tele- 
graph wou 8 nst the ting of any sea, 
on — coast. The invention would also be useful 
in protecting wires under our street thoroughfares, 
where the vibration and crushing pressure caused b 
heavy vehicles rapidly passing might be of evil effect 
to the cord of message wires. 

The American department has two novelties. In 
one case 14 the £200 paid by Messrs, Bramah 
for picking their lock. A fine touch of the Yankee, 
that! In another case is a magnificent tea-service 
of gold plate, a testimonial frum the citizens of New 
York to Mr. Collins, the founder of the American 
steam-packet line. The whole service is made of 
Californian gold, 23 carats fine, and contains no ad - 
mixture of any other metal. This, which is the 
most singular fact of the description, is accounted 
for by the fact that Californian gold, besides being 
finer, is more malleable than gold from any other 
auriferous region, and, therefore, has to be worked 
without any admixture of silver or copper. The de- 

ns and workmanship are also very beautiful. 
The custom-house valuation of this costly tea-ser- 
vice is £1,000. 

A very splendid addition was made so lately as 
esterday to the collection of M. Marrel, in the 
rench jewellery department, in the shape of a large 

dressing-case, intended for Mustafa Bey, brother to 
the present Pacha of Egypt. The case is of ebony, 
beautifully inlaid with brass, and the interior is pro- 
fusely fitted up with boxes of silver gilt, elaborately 
chased and enamelled, and adapted to all the mani- 
fold requirements of an eastern toilette. The razors, 
hair brushes, &., are mounted in ivory, inlaid with 
silver; and every box and cavity is lined with 
crystal, to facilitate the cleansing of the interior. 
This box, which cost the eminent firm abovealluded 
to eight months in time, and upwards of £1,000 in 


material and workmanship, was constructed expressly 


. 


vious to its being sent to its future destination ; 


shown to the Presiden 


thr 7 awe yet attained. On M 
were 60, 


tickets are aleo 
that the Exhibition will not close without some such 


with a view to exhibition in the Crystal Palace, = 
ut 


the t variety of its details ted its com- 
so ag to be sent over her y's 
eparture for Osborne. Before leaving Paris, it was 
. who warmly commended its 

and workmanship. 
e number of visitors is rapidly risi 


again to 
ay there 


497 visitors, and yesterday 62,622. 
again looking up in the expectation 


ceremonial as that by which it was ina 
is said that the commission have 
for use on a future occasion, 
finally remain. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


ugurated, It 
resolved on funding, 
whatever surplus may 


Wednesday, September 17, Two o'clock. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Despatches of 1 were received on Mon- 
day evening from Madrid, by the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and immediately afterwards M. 
Baroche went to the Elyste and was soon joined by 
the Spanish Ambasssdor and Lord Normandy. 
France and England, it is understood, are decided on 
— a rupture between Spain and the United 

tates, and in preserving for the former her valuable 
colony, but with the introduction of some indispen- 
sable reforms in the internal government of Cuba. 
A French steamer left Havre yesterday for Washing- 
ington with despatohes from the French government 
and the American minister. The President has 
performed the — — of laying the foundation 
stone of the central Market-place of Paris. Besides 
the usual t, 4 case was cemented into 
the stone. curate of St. Eustatia made a reli- 
gious discourse, and the President the following 
6 — 


Gentlemen, — During forty years it has been in con- 
templation to erect a vast monument destined to pre- 
serve from the inclemency of the seasons that numerous 
class which suffers daily in order to furnish Paris with 
the provisions necessary for ite existence. But thanks 
te the enlightened direction of the Minister of the 
Interior, thanks to the energetic concurrence of the 
municipal council of Paris and of ite worthy head, 
thanks to the decision of the National Assembly, this 
work, which I have so long wished for, is at length on 
the eve of accomplishment. The construction of these 
markets, a real benefit for humanity, facilitates the 
furnishing of Paris with provisions, and calls into con- 
currence for that object a greater number of departments. 
It is not a work purely municipal, for Paris is the heart 
of France, and the more i's life is active and power- 
ful, the more it communicates with the rest of the 
country. In laying this first stone of an edifice of which 
the destination is so eminently popular, | deliver myself 
with confidence to the hope, that, with the support of 

ood citizens, and with the protection of Heaven, it will 

iven to us to lay upon the soil of France some foun- 
dations whereupon will be erected a social edifice suffi- 
ciently solid to offer a shelter against the violence and 
mobility of human passions. 
As the President returned along the quay of the 
Tuileries in an open caleche, escorted by a strong 
detachment of cuirassiers, he was assailed with 
stunning cries of Vive la Republique!" from a 
large crowd, which had assembled there apparently 
for that purpose. Two of these devotees of the 
Republic were arrested on the „and conducted 
across the river to the prefecture of police. 
The significant allusion of the President, at the close 
of his speech, to the prolongation of his powers, is 
the subject of much comment.——The Committee 
of Permanence has justified the Minister of the 
Interior for subjecting Ardéche to a state of siege. 


The Austrian loan is being slowly and reluctantly 
taken up by the monied classes of the empire.— 
Saphir, the well-known Viennese humorist, was 
arrested some days ago for writing a funny article 
on the recent ordinances abolishing the Constitution, 
and has already been tried and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment and three months’ suspension 


J | of his journal, the Humorist. In fact, says the Daily 


News correspondent :— 

The whole press of Austria is ruled with a rod of iron. 
No journal ventures to remark upon the internal Go- 
vernment and its measures. The oy contain mere! 
extracts from Austrian blue books,” feuilleton, an 
an occasional article on foreign matters. Correspond- 
ents of foreign newspapers are watched most closely, 
and should any one known to the police write the 
slightest word offensive to the Government, he is im- 
mediately pounced upon, and, if a stranger, expelled, or, 
if not, locked up for such a period as the police pleases. 
Liberty of opinion is crushed entirely—so far as its ex- 
pression in the press is concerned; while the Govern- 
ment would most assuredly punish all who veuture to 
think freely, could a be invented for discovering 
men’s thoughts. 80 terrible is the absolute power of 
the Austrian Government, and the means it employs to 
maintain it, that mutual confidence on political suvjects 
is avoided by all but the most intimate friends. Men 
fear one another, speak in whispers when with « friend, 
and even then a bystander can detect the furtive glances 
of the eye, watching whether they are observed or are 
likely to be overheard. I have seen it myself hundreds 
of times. The cafés and restaurants abound with police 
spies, and no one is safe. A more terridle state of 
society can hardly be imagined, especially in a city 
like Vienna, where domestic life is a thing hardly 
known, every one dining and supping in places of 
publie resort. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Mank-tane, Wednesday, Sep“. 17, 1831. 

With moderate supplics of Grain and Flour fresh in this 
week, our trade is steady, at Monday's prices, 

Arrivals this week :—W leat—Eovgiish, 1,680 qrs.; Foreign, 
2,770 — Barley —Englisb, 230 qre.; Foreign 870 qs. 
Oste—Enuglish, 50 qre.; Irish, 500 qre.; Foreign, 2,110 gre. 
Flousr—Eaglish, 1,530; Foreign, 1,730 sacks, 
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From its extensive circulation — far exceeding most of 
the journals of a similar character published in London 
—the Nonconformist presents a very desirable medium 
for advertisements, especially those relating to Schools, 
Books, Articles of General Consumption, Situations, 
and Appeals for Philanthropic and Religious Objects. 
The terms are low :— . 


For Eight Lines and under 5s. Od. 
For every additional Line „% % % %%% %% OB. 6d. 
Half a Column 41 10s, | Column.... eeeeee £2 108. 


A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
inserted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
accompanied with a Post-office Order, or by a reference 
tor payment in London, 

Tus Texms or Sunscription are 26s. per annum, 
138. for the half-year, and 6s. 6d. per quarter. 

oe (payable in advance) are received at the 
Office, 4, Horse Shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 

Post-office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall and 
Qockshaw. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Received for the Melbourne Church-rate case, from 


Robert Hardy, Exq., of Edinburgh . £5 0 0 
Dr. Bees. . „ „ „„ „eee 010 0 


and 10s. from Dr. Epps for the Brighton Church · rate 
case. 
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SUMMARY. 


In respect to home politics indifference is still 
the order of the day, and may be best typified by 
the sale of the materials of the old House of Com- 
mons—one of the most suggestive, if not impor- 
tant events of the week. Railway accidents, indeed, 
create a temporary excitement and much discussion 
—towhich we hope the verdict of the coroner’s jury 
in the Bicester catastrophe will give a salutary and 
practical direction. It is evident that railway di- 
rectors are, by their reckless parsimony, realizin 
increased profits, at the fearful risk of life and limb 
to the public. But we have reserved this question 
for more specific remark in another column. 

From such unpleasant realities we must descend 
to mere gossip and conjecture—such as mysterious 
hints at ministerial modifications, supposed to refer 
to the retirement of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
and Sir George Grey from the Cabinet, from ad- 
vanced age and ill health, and the return of the 
Premier to London, with the object, according to 
some very knowing ones, of concocting his new Ne- 
form Bill—as though Lord John Russell were likely 
at this early riod, to trouble himself about suc 
a Pandora's-box. It is not surprising, however, 
that while other topics are scarce, this vital question 
is exciting increased attention. The frequent lucu- 
brations of the semi-ministerial Globe, are seized 
upon as affording some clue toa plan which is, pro- 
bably, as yet unformed, even in the brain of the Pre- 
mier, though that j urnal promptly disclaims “ the 
soft impeachment.” Next to its hostility to house- 
hold suffrage, as advocated by the Reform Associa- 
tion, the leading idea of the Glob: is the principle of 
double election, “in which the members of local 
bodies, elected by a wider suffrage, should con- 
stitute select constituencies for central ones,” as in 
the election of the Senate of the United States. 
We can scarcely imagine that Lord John Russell 
can concur in 80 preposterous a scheme — 
which he surely must see would be scouted 
with as much scorn and disgust throughout 
the country as some of Sir Charles Wood's recent 
budgets. No—we repeat that the new Reform Bill 
will be what the public decides it shall be, and if 
no vigorous and general efforts are made to indi- 
cate the popular feeling, it will, without doubt, 
prove a miserable abortion. 


The Congregational Board of Education is pro- po 


ceeding with vi 


~~ in the prosecution of its plans 
for promoting t 


e cause of popular and voluntary 
education. The meeting held during the last 
week at Leeds, appears to have been highly suc- 
cessful, eliciting an amount and combination of 
support which augurs well for the progress of the 
movement. At the Conference were present 
representatives from all parts of the country, who 
entered heartily into the object of the meeting, 
and formed a Yorkshire auxiliary to the Congre- 
gational Board. This week a Conference was to 
be held at Manchester, besides meetings in various 
towns of Lancashire. The specific object of this 
new movement is to raise a sum of £6,000 in 
donations for the purpose of completing the 
Normal Establishment ut Homerton College, 
so as to accommodate both the male and 
female training department, and to obtain an 
income of at least £4,000 annually for the su 

port of these establishments, grants to schools in 
needy districts, and necessary expenses in working 
the scheme. The plan of organization embraces 
local committees in each large town or district in 
connexion with the County Board—the objects of the 
latter being to promote the formation of local com- 
mittees,and the raising of funds throughout the 


objects of the Congregational Board, and on the edu- 
cational system adopted in its Normal Schools ; to 
encourage the establishment of day-schools, more 
especially in connexion with the Congregational 
Churches of the county; to collect statistics of 
public schools conducted on the Voluntary princi- 
ple; and, generally, to use all available and legiti- 
mate means to increase the amount, and to improve 
the methods of primary education. The success 
of so promising an organization will of course 
y ell upon the sustained zeal and liberality with 
which it is carried out. Before closing our notice 
of the movements of the Congregational Board, 
we cannot refrain from calling attention to the 
statistical information, furnished by Mr. Baines, in 
his able speech at the public meeting as to the edu- 
cational means of Leeds, as gathered from the recent 
census returns. From this statement it would 
appear that in Leeds there is educational accom- 
modation provided for one in every eight and one 
third of the inhabitants. Such a Fu state 
of things will, no doubt, be found to exist else- 
where when the complete returns are published, 
and will furnish a practical and unanswerable reply 
to those who are continually asserting the alarming 
deficiency of the means of education, and calling 
for Government assistance to make it good. 
Authentic, although meagre intelligence, has 
been received respecting the long-lost Arctic ex- 
pedition. Some relics have been discovered by 
the searching ships, which establish the fact that 
Sir John Franklin and his gallant companions 
passed the winter of 1845-6 at Cape Riley, and the 
apparent absence of any papers testifies that up to 
the period of the departure of the expedition in 
the spring or summer of 1546, no disaster had 
occurred to prevent its progress. The “ Prince 
Albert” had, according to the last accounts, again 
entered the Arctic Ocean, and was, when last 
seen, in company with the American ships near 
the Duck Islands. The Admiralty are in daily 
expectation of receiving despatches stated to have 
been left for them by the American ships at 
Sievely, which will, it is hoped, contain further 
details of the news of our missing countrymen. 
There seems strong reason for believing that 
the alleged plot of European revolutionists was an 
affair concocted by the police at Paris, with a view 
to forward the schemes of Prince Schwarzenburg, 
with whom there is good ground for believing the 
French Government is cordially co-operating. The 
German Agitation Committce in London, utterly 
repudiate all knowledge of the plot alleged to 
have been planned by them, or even any know- 
ledge of the individuals arrested in Paris. Pro- 
bably the alarm was raised to furnish a pretext 


n | for the new police regulation, requiring all foreign- 


ers intending to reside permanently in Paris, or 
exercise any calling there, to present themselves 
personally to the authorities, and obtain permission 
to remain. Louis Napoleon and his ministers 
appear to be zealously bent in earning their repu- 
tation as the subservient tools of absolutism, and 
in establishing the reign of lawlessness. 

The most recent authentic intelligence from 
Cuba—so far as anything reliable can be deduced 
from lying reports fabricated to further the aims 
of American buccaneers—leaves but small ＋ t 
of the success of Lopez and his band of rufflan 
“ patriots.” The Times, we observe, dwells with 
much emphasis on this flagrant violation of inter- 
national law, and the sufficiency of the United 
States Government and constitution to provide, if 
they will, an effectual remedy for such lawless 

gressions—hinting, however, at the desirableness 

of the interference of the great maritime powers, 
if the American Cabinet fails in its duty. The 
latter, however, appears to be acting in good faith, 
and is,we are told, “trying its utmost to preserve the 
faith of treaties;” but is certainly not likely 
to submit to the arrogant dictation of European 
wers. 
The intelligence from the Cape is anything but 
„ to British supremacy. The Kafirs 
and their allies, retiring before the troops of Sir 
Harry Smith, have abandoned Kaffraria, and made 
inroads into the colony—their plundering expe- 
ditions having spread themselves over all the 
Eastern districts. The spirit of turbulence and 
strife (says the Spectator) is spreading rapidly 
from one to another tribe of the dusky races. Nor 
is the temper of the white settlers of much better 
augury. The promulgation of Earl Grey’s 
instructions for creating a Council of Six rekindled 
political anger. The subsequent intelligence of 
the discussions in Parliament somewhat allayed 
that perilous mood; but only to break out with 
greater fierceness than ever, when Earl Grey's last 
scene in the House of Lords, at the close of the 
session, is rehearsed at the Cape. Even as affairs 
stood at the time of the last despatches, the ini- 
mical and evasive conduct of the Imperial Govern- 
ment had paralyzed the efforts of the colonists in 
their own defence. 


— — + 


WEAPONS FOR THE PENDING WAR. 


THE reaction—or that for which we have no 
handier term — has everything its own way at 


ed 


will unresisted, except by a murmur. No where 
is the blow returned that is dealt by sceptre, sword, 
and crosier, at the many-headed people. Six-mil- 
lions of Frenchmen gave up the franchise without 
an émeute. Italians arebastinadoed or incarcerated, 
and here and there a dagger gleams in vengeance. 
Germans are immured in old feudal dungeons, and 
left to perish by the Rhine, and their neighbours 
only groan. Louis Napoleon canvasses the Aus- 
trian embassy for its vote and influence in the 
— election by expelling thousands of 
oreigners from the — city in which they can 
live by their craft—still only sighs are heard. 
Europe is gagged and handcuffed. There is no 
struggle going on—there is only brutality on the 
one side, and sullen submission on the other. 

But this will not last, and ought not. Every 
one foresees that the submission will change, at a 
certain point, into furious resistance. That point 
is not the exhaustion of patience, but the con- 
vergence of advantages. The people are not 
waiting till yet greater outrages shall have heated 
their temper to exasperation, but only till their 
leaders’ plans shall have been perfected, and the 
fitting opportunity have arrived. The French 
elections afford the democratic party their last 
chance of appealing to law—if that chance be re- 
moved, what remains, they ask, but tostrike? When 
* to use only legal, constitutional, and peace- 
ful means, they reply, We would, and joyfully, 
if we had them. We agree with you in de- 
nouncing the employment, in this country, of 
even the shadow of physical force; but what 
would you do, if you had no Parliament, no press, 
no trial by jury, no right of public meeting ? 
Would you not do as did your fathers—strike ? 
You bid us rely upon the power of opinion—you 
might as well bid a dumb man rely upon the 
power of his speech. Our mouth is plugged up— 
we can do nothing for the truth in our hearts but 
by our hands. We intend only to wrench out the 
gag, and then we will trust to the tongue for the 
diffusion of those thoughts which now struggle 
within us. Cease, then, to taunt us with homilies 
on the beauty of peaceably-begotten liberty 
liberty to us must come through war; we will 
cherish her by the influences of peace.” 


It is not our present purpose to examine the rea- 
sonableness of this representation. Believers in the 
unvarying duty of passive submission to evil, will, 
of course, set it aside by the simple force of their 
faith—to many others it may commend itself as one 
side of a truth on the other side of which they are 
accustomed to look. Our object in its introduction 
is, that we may the more frankly utter what follows, 
Regarding an appeal to arms on the continent as 
unhappily inevitable, and believing—ay, hoping— 
it may issue in the prostration of the tyrants at 
the feet of those on whose necks they now stand, 
we look rather with anxiety to what shall come 
next. One act will not complete the drama. 
Suppose the French people re-enfranchised, the 
Republic saved, the Ronaparte, Bourbon, and 
Orleans, cast out together—the German princcs 
again crouching to their subjects—the King of 
Prussia bound under heavy securities to observe 
the independence of Parliament, the freedom of 
the press, and the liberty of worship—the Kaiser 
compelled to make a reality of his grim jest about 
ripening the constitution of March — Hungary 
again Cp eS Mg at last, the capital of 
free and United Italy. What a legion of dangers 
would begirt and lurk within this fair structure ! 
We will do the people of France, Germany, and 
Italy, the justice to believe that the guillotine 
would not be set up—that the energy of passion 
would not be followed by the apathy of exhaustion 
—that Bibles would circulate freely from Genoa 
to Naples. But we tremble for the difficulties that 
would beset the victors, and we distrust the solution 
they would attempt. They will have at least two 
foes yet unconquered—the labour problem and 
the priest power. The former will press, we fear, 
with tremendous momentum, for adjustment, and 
disastrous efforts will be made to comply. Capital, 
frighted by the strife, will withdraw itself, as is its 
wont, and precipitate tens of thousands of hungry 
workmen upon the power which they have just 
set up. With unlimited ideas of its resources, 
they will demand to be employed and fed; and, 
however admirable their patience, they will not be 
put off. To what impossible tasks the new govern- 
ments may pled emselves, from generosity or 
theory, we — to think. They will not, we 
see too much reason to ſear, content themselves 
with liberating industry, but will attempt the 
sublime impossibility of organizing it. On 
the other hand, there will be in every village 
a consecrated emissary of absolutism. Jesuits may 
be hunted out of a country, religious houses may 
be suppressed, but the local priesthood the Revo- 
lution would not root up. The curé would preserve 
his allegiance to the Pope, though the Pope were a 
refugee in Golden-square; and though the curé 
be ready again to bless the tree of liberty, he will 
be as a worm upon its trunk. The mass of the 

ple, from the Seine to the Danube, from Ham- 
— to Sicily, will yet have to be elevated from 


county; to diffuse information on the principles and 


present. Kings and priests work their own sweet 


that dead level of political ignorance and religious 


er 
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serfdom on which it has hitherto proved unsafe to 
found the institutions of self-government. 


We do not reproach, nor would we dishearten 
the democratic leaders. Their tendency to rely 
upon institutions for changing a nation’s condition 
is the most unhappy, but quite a natural effect, of 
their political training. They have been accus- 
tomed to a vast and „ machinery for 
governing an empire at the will of its head— 
soldiers and police, judges and magistrates, tax- 
gatherers, teachers, priests, street-cleaners, all re- 
sponsible to one authority. No wonder that they 
conceive nothing is necessary but to change the 
direction of this enginery, or to enlarge its scope; 
but, until this delusion be got rid of, we can have 
little hope for the destinies of Europe. We urge 
those devotees of continental regeneration who may 
be now in our country, to mark well the fact that 
the same period in our history to which they point 
as justifying their appeal to the sword, also in- 
structs them in the use they should make of their 
victory. The men who overthrew the Stuarts did 
not succeed in imposing upon the nation a newly- 
constructed form of government, but only in re- 
establishing a few ancient principles, from which 
have grown up whatever of liberty and security 
we now enjoy. So let the men who may shortly 
have it in their power to extort charters and to 
frame constitutions, moderate their expectations 
and circumscribe their efforts. Let them be con- 
tent with winning ground on which they may 
securely build a popular Parliament and a pure 
tribunal, free congregations and a free press — 
then may they safely commit to the future their 
own reputations and the realization of their 
brightest visions. 


DEATH ON THE RAIL AND IN THE 
COAL-PIT. 

Wr deem it fortunate that a lull in domestic 
politics permits the public attention to dwell upon 
the recent railway and colliery catastrophes. The 
casualties briefly recorded in another column, have 
quite a dramatic interest; but it is only because 
the spectators and survivors have due audience 
given to their stories. On a Saturday evening, 
a heavy excursion train leaves London for Oxford. 
As it approaches Bicester, the driver observes 
the white light turned towards him, which 
signifies that all is right; and having no 
orders to stop there, he does not check the 
rattling — at which he is going. The 
station-master has been told that the train 
is to stop there, but seeing the speed at which it 
is bearing down, he calls to his assistant, who 
is waving a red flag, to let the train go by, and 
then recall it; the driver, however, has seen 
the flag, and is checking his hard-mouthed steed. 
The assistant, not hearing the station-master, has 
his hand upon the lever of the“ points”—-those 
iron lips which, as every one has observed, guide 
the train from one line of rails on to another. 
The engine follows the guiding of the“ poinu“— 
but the tender does not, so rapidly has the train 
come down. The linking irons are broken in a 
moment; and while the former is plunging against 
the porch of the station, the latter is dashing 
through a gate on the opposite side, and tumbling 
headlong into the — pel Dreadful is the 
crash! In the first of the overturned carriages, are 
a soldier on a visit to his betrothed, a maid-servant 
on a similar errand, a son going to see his parents, 
the child of the engine-driver; these, with two others, 
when at length extricated, are dead; others are 
found crushed, bleeding, and almost breathless ; 
for three hours they have lain in darkness and 
anguish. On the very next Monday, a luggage 
train on its way up is stopped near Hornsey by the 
inability of the driver to close a tap which he had 
opened to let off the superfluous steam. As the 
line is not furnished with telegraph wires, the 
station-master has to send his sole assistant to 
London for another engine. Meanwhile, a second 
luggage-train approaches, and by a man’s running 
up the line that is brought to a stand. Presently an 
excursion-train is seen approaching, and it, also, is 
pulled up. By the time the first train is got in 
motion, a fourth is dashing round the curve of two 
hundred yards, and as it receives no warning, and 
dusk is coming on, is close upon its predecessor 
before a check can be given. This some of the 
passengers observe from the windows, and they cry 
to each other, “Jump! Jump!” leaping as they 
speak from the hastily opened doors, at the risk of 
broken limbs. Those who remain are thrown one 
upon another; many are severely and some dan- 
gerously injured. We must mention one more case, 
which concerns the servants of a company alone. 
On a foggy morning, a train of mineral waggons 
are started from Nottingham, in the charge of two 
men, one of whom seems to have overslept him- 
self by half an hour, and the other to have delayed 
Starting till the arrival of his comrade. A pas- 
senger train overtakes and runs into the laggard 
cars—the driver saves his life by leaping off but 
his less agile fellow is fatally mutileted. 

Another class of accidents are of frightful fre- 
quency —those in collieries. Science and the 
legislature have done something to protect the 
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lives of the grimy race, who spend more than half 
their days in the bowels of the earth, to fetch 
thence treasures more precious to England than 
the gold of the ancient or modern Ophir. Never- 
theless, we hear, within few weeks, of half-a-dozen 
deplorable occurrences in these regions. One 
morning, the bucket” descends a shaft with a 
party of nine, three of whom it} deposits mid- 
way; then, as it proceeds to complete its journey 
through dim space, the rope snaps, and the 
remainder are flung to the bottom, and crushed 
by the falling upon them of the line to which they 
trusted. A few days later, a group enter a gal- 
lery, carrying in their hands, with one exception, 
lighted candles, instead of a safety-lamp; the 
inflammatory atmosphere is presently in contact 
with the flame, and thirty-four men and boys are 
blown todestruction. Once more, che bucket is brin 
ing up three, and carrying down eleven; when — 
denly the rods that sustain the apparatus yield to 
an undetected flaw, and both companies of unfor- 
tunates are precipitated a depth of some 160 feet. 
On each occasion, the report of the fall or the ex- 
plosion gathers around the pit a wailing multitude, 
all anxious for the fate of husbands and fathers, 
uncertain, perhaps, for many hours who are fated 
to widowhood, orphanage, and want. 


We are accustomed to speak of these disasters 
as “ accidents,”—they should be described as cul- 
pabilities. An accident is an occurrence that 
could not be foreseen, and such occurrences be- 
come fewer and fewer as we increase our foresight 
4 improving our acquaintance with natural laws. 

e causes of railway collisions and colliery ex- 
plosions are rarely within this daily decreasing 
category. Locomotives do not upset nor bucket- 
ropes break from caprice. There is no vicious- 
ness in the steam-engine; no rebellious blood in 
the atmosphere of a coal-gallery. The qualities 
of iron, steam, and gas, are more obedient and 
reliable than those of the horse or mule. It is 
from a neglect of obvious precautions, and a 
niggardliness of governing intelligence, that docile 
engines dash themselves and their human cargo 
to pieces, and the simple mechanism of a chain 
and pulley gives way when a dozen lie in 
suspense. As the jury in the Bicester case well 
observe, railway servants have imposed upon them 
superhuman duties—required at once to fulfil 
orders and to repair omissions, to combine the 
exactitude of automata with the vigilance of Argus, 
to be unwearied with protracted labour and un- 
distracted by appalling dangers. In the collieries, 
we have it in evidence that the men are sometimes 
bullied by the ruthless despotism of managers into 
recklessness of life, and are generally carted up 
and down stupendous chasms by the same rude 
apparatus which serves for baskets of minerals. 
Dividends and profits are the paramount care— 
passengers and employes may leave or take the 
risk of death and mutilation ! 


ANOTHER MAN OF MARK AND SERVICE 
GONE. 


THERE is an announcement to-day, in our list of 
„deaths —always a bulletin of sorrow to some— 
which will excite profound regret in all who read 
it, as it does in ourselves. ‘The Rev. Joseph John 
Freeman, one of the Secretaries of the J.ondon 
Missionary Society, is no more. He had gone to 
the baths at Homburg, for the recovery of his 
health, which had been impaired by labour and 
anxiety. He wrote thence, by the hand of his 
daughter, saying that he had been attacked with 
rheumatic fever, but had survived the crisis, and 
was recovering. The very day that letter was 
despatched [September 8] he died. 

Personally, we had but little acquaintance with 
Mr. Freeman—our ordinary pursuits lay in differ- 
ent routes. But we knew him to be a man of 
strong mind and deep convictions, of bolder views 
and larger sympathies than were apparent on the 
face of his public life. He was best known 
to us, as to the world, as the adventurous Christian 
missionary of Madagascar and South Africa—as a 
worthy confrére with Knibb, Williams, and 
Moffut. What perils he braved, what labours he 
endured, what successes he achieved, his published 
works, and the records of the society to which he 
was attached, remain to show. Besides his per- 
sonal and official services to the missionary cause, 
there were his special and more political efforts on 
behalf at once of the aborigines and the colonists 
of South Africa. The pamphlet from which 
sometime since we quoted | largely, the volume 
more recently reviewed in our columns, and Mr. 
Freeman’s speech at the last annual meeting of the 
London Missionary Society, show how clearly he 
understood, ana how strongly he felt, the ruinous- 
ness as well as wickedness of the Governmental 
policy in those regions. Mr. Freeman seemed 
just the man to arouse the British public on the 
subject—for he could speak with the authority of 
personal knowledge, as well as with the force of 

atriotic, humane, and religious earnestness. We 
— he would have done a work for the Cape 
colony and Koffraria analogous to that which 
Knibb did for the West Indies. Little thought we 
that he would have been cut off in the commence- 
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ment of the labour. But Providence had so or- 
dained it—and we can but console ourselves with 
the thought which we hope may comfort those who 
wil most feel his loss, that though his work 


seem unfinished, his rest and reward are not 
less sure. 


Sorrnez to G. Tuompson, Esa., M. P.—We are 
informed that the death of the second son of the 
hon, member for the Tower Hamlets, which took 
place on Sunday evening last, after along and pain- 
ful illness, rendered necessary the postponement of 
& soiree proposed to be given to Mr. Thompson by 
his constituents at the London Tavern. 


Appress or Sarptntan Worxwen ro run Enoa- 
tish “ Frimnps or Irary.—* The Italian workmen, 
who have come from the Sardinian states to admire 
the wonders of cosmopolitan industry exhibited in 
the magnificent Crystal Palace, erected by British 
genius for so noble a purpose, believe that they 
would neglect a sacred duty of gratitude if they 

uitted the shores of the Thames without addressing 
their warmest thanks to you, the friends of their un- 
happy country oppressed by the stranger, We who 
thanks to our statute, enjoy the advantage of free 
institutions, are yet but divided by the Ticino 
from those brethren the cry of whose long martyr- 
dom is first addressed to us. May the great 
British nation be impressed by you in favour of the 
unhappy Peninsula, so that in the approaching 
struggle of the peoples, she may meet with the 

werful support of British influence. May the 
ing of that God rest upon you, who has marked 
out with his almighty finger the boundaries of our 
nationality. That nationality, opposed by foreign 
invasion, and by him who impiously and tyranni- 
cally arrogates to himself the right of representing 
the God who is the Father of the peoples on earth, 
will arise more rapidly if it meet the sympathy of 
free nations, and more especially of yours. (Signed) 
Tue Irauian Worxmen or tue Sarpinian States 
in Lox vox. — London, Sept. 8, 1851.—[Sixty- seven 
signatures are appended : the first of which is Angelo 
Viazza, ex deputy.] 


Tus Arctic Exrepitron —It would seem from 
the intelligence contained in our last to be almost 
certain that Sir John Franklin proceeded north- wert 
from Wellington Channel. Captain Penny found a 
heavy barrier of ice in Wellington Channel, not very 
far from its 2 from Barrow's Straite, but a 
most remarkable change was observed as he passed 
to a more noithern latitude; the ice which he had 
left (as is usual at that early season, April and May) 
firm ani solid, was here decayed and unsafe, and at 
last the travellers came upon open water, drift wood, 
Arctic animals and birds—the latter in enormous 
numbers. Here were all the signsof an improved 
climate. Sir John Franklin's party may still be 
living, though unable to extricate themselves ſrem 
the great northern ocean. The Morning Chronic’e 
states that Captain Penny is pleading for a powerful 
steamer, with which he may retarn immediately to 
the search. If this be granted him forthwith, he is 
prepared to proceed without a moment's delay to 
Lancaster Sound, which he is persuaded he can 
reach before the ice closes in for the winter, Nothing, 
he says, can vanquish the difficulties which stop; ed 
the equadron from pursuing the course opened to 
them, but the irresistible might of steam.“ 


Application or Assunanok To Rattway Pas- 
seNcess AND Ssrvants.— Next to ren ſueing the 
causes of injury to the minimun, is the duty of pro- 
viding against their effects. The latter principle has 
now a double application in connexion with rail- 
ways. At the recent half-yearly meeting of the 
Railways Passengers’ Assurance Company, the 
directors reported, that during the last five months, 
the issue had been 2,420 — and 1,838 excur- 
sion tickets, and the single journey tickets had been 
—first class, 18,979; second-class, 40,776; and 
third-class, 58,238, The issue of ticket had been 
extended to 142 additional railway stations, and 44 
new agents had been secured. The claims on the 
company had consisted of two fatal cases, in which 
£1,000 had been paid, and 64 cases of injury, in 
which sums varying from £1 to £426 had been paid ; 
making a total of £2,068 88. 6d. paid as compensa- 
tion during the half-year.——A_ scheme has been 
adopted by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company to give the advantage of insurance in case 
of death, and of a week'y payment in the case of 
injury to the company's servants. The first-class of 
insurances is for engine-drivers only, who on a de- 
duction of 4d. per week from their wages, secure for 
their families in case of death by accident a sum of 
£100, or in case of disablement, 30s, per weck for 
fifteen weeks. The second-class embraces stokers, 
guards, and breaksmen, who, on payment of 2d. 

r week, secure £75 at death, ar 22s, 6d. per week 
in case of accident; and the third-class em- 
braces porters, policemen, switchmen, gatekeepers, 
and mechanics, who, on payment of ld. per week, 
secure to their families on death £50, or a weekly 
payment of 15s. for fifteen weeks, on disablement. 


Rrronu AGitaTion IN THE Potrzares, — Since 
the meeting at Hunley, mentioned in our last, Mr, 
G. ‘Thompson, M.P., and a gentleman of considerable 
loca} influence, R. Kettle, Exq., have visited Longton, 
Burslem, and Tunstall, at which large and enthusi- 
astic meetings have been held, under the v uspic es of 
the various local associations. On Friday a meering 
was held at Newcastle-under-Lyne. A memorial 
and resolution in favour of parliamentary reform 
was adopted nearly in every instance, 
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THE HALF CENTURY: 
ITS HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


„History may be defined as the biography of nations.”— Dr. Arnold, 


CHAPTER X. (CONTINUED). 
Anti-slavery Excitement—the Demerara Martyr, John Smith—Mr. Broughem’s 
motion—Emigration—Criminal, Chancery, and Parliamentary Reform. 
Intense was the feeling excited in England by intelligence of these pro- 
ceedings [in Demerara]. The London Missionary Society, who had sent 
out Mr. Smith, circulated detailed and correct information, including a 
report of the trial, and the old anti-slavery men eagerly seconded their 
efforts. It was not the religious public alone, but nearly the whole body of 
the nation, that united in reprobating the infamous cruelties of the slave- 
holding functionaries towards the negroes, and the judicial murder of their 
pastor. After due deliberation, Mr. Brougham moved in the House of 
Commons for an address to the King, on account of “ the violation of law 
and justice” which had been committed in the trial of the Rev. John Smith. 
He showed that the court had no rightful authority, that its conduct was 
grossly partial, the evidence suborned and utterly inconclusive, and that as 
the charge on which he had been convicted was, at most, misprision of 
treason, there was no pretence in English law for sentencing him to death. 
The motion was supported by the principal speakers of the Opposition—Mr. 
(afterwards Judge) Williams, Mr. (late Lord Chief Justice) Denman, Dr. 
Lushington, Sir James Mackintosh, and Mr. Wilberforce (in his last speech 
in Parliament). It was met at first by the Colonial Minister with a direct 
negative; but, on the second night of the debate, Mr. Canning substituted 
“the previous question.” That right honourable gentleman displayed on 
the occasion, to a lamentable degree, the perverting influence of office ; and 
in his comparatively feeble attempt to extenuate the procedure he could not 
justify, ignored his own memorable sentence, “ Have a care how you leave 
to the owners of slaves the task of making laws against slavery.” The 
Attorney-General, Mr. Scarlett, and Mr. Tindal (in his first Parliamentary 
speech), defended the Demerara authorities on the ground of the Dutch 
law, which had formerly prevailed in the colony—a pretext which Mr. 
Brougham, in the second of his masterly speeches, tore into pieces. The 
motion was lost by 193 to 146. But the influence of that debate was wide- 
spread and lasting. The story of the missionary’s death was repeated in 
every home, and the names of those who refused even to censure his 
murderers were noted for remembrance at the hustings. Pity for the 
victim, sympathy with his widow and flock, compassion for the wholesale 
sufferings of the alleged rebels, contempt for the excuses and indignation at 
the spirit of the slave-owning authorities, were all concentrated in a resolu- 
tion of unappeasable hostility against the system of which this enormity was 
the natural fruit. It was noted, that the trial was clearly on the issue, 
whether or not any religious instruction should be permitted to the slaves— 
that subsequently the planters had petitioned the Court of Policy to expel 
all missionaries from the island, and prohibit their future residence—and 
that the official paper had repeatedly declared it was incompatible with the sub- 
mission of the negroes to their legal owners that white men should address 
them as “beloved brethren.” Brought to this issue, it was resolved that 
the great struggle should be quickly fought out. Slavery had thrown down 
the gauntlet to whatever was liberal, humane, and Christian, among the 
people of Great Britain; and they did not hesitate to accept the defiance. 
From the session of 1823 we may date the commencement of the Abolitionist 
agitation. 

It was about this time that the great modern movement of emigration 
began to be visible in England. In 1825, it was announced, that the 
business of the colonial department had so increased, that it was necessary 
to have a second Under-Secretary of State for that department ; and Mr. 
R. W. Hay was appointed in addition to Mr. R. Wilmot Horton. The 
government of about forty dependencies, besides the oversight of various 
commissions on colonial subjects, was divided between these two gentle- 
men; and they were now charged with the business of emigration, to 
which Government had, gince 1822, lent assistance through parochial 
functionaries. In the session of 1826, Mr. Horton, in moving for a select 
committee on the expediency of encouraging emigration, informed the 
House that 2,298 persons had been deported from Ireland to Canada at an 
expense of little more than £20 each, and 1,063 to the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Custom House returns show tha: the people had begun to 
take the matter into their own hands—that in 1820, nearly 18,000 persons 
emigrated; in the next year, about 13,000; in the prosperous years, 24 
and 26, only 8,000 and 9,000; in the disastrous year 26, nearly 14,000. 
Nine-tenths of these numbers went to our North American colonies, nearly 
all the remainder jo the Australias, the amount of emigration to which 
trebled within six years. 

The unwearied labours of the philosophic and humane Sir James 
Mackintosh achieved an important result in the session of 1823. Never 
had a cause such impressive advocacy from conspicuous and continually 
recurring facts. We are revolted, as we go through column after column 
of the “Annual Register,” and other contemporaneous records, to read 
how every assize resulted in men, women, and boys being hanged by the 
dozen. The effect upon the criminal classes was shown in the alarming 
fact that the number of executions was frightfully increasing. But even 
the influence of the infliction of the law’s sanguinary award was exceeded 
in evil by the influence of its habitual violation. It had become customary 
in cases of ordinary felony, to “ record,” instead of passing, sentence 
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| of death; and as it became known that this meant only trans- 


portation, administration of justice was proportionably shorn of its primary 
attribute, certainty. Sir James Mackintosh proposed a resolution, pledging 
the House to a revision of the criminal laws; and, though Mr. Peel objected 
to the proposition in general, it was carried by 117 to 110. Shortly after- 
wards, the Home Secretary introduced and carried four bills, further 
restricting the number of capital offences.—About the same time, the 
barbarous practice of impaling at midnight, and at the junction of cross- 
roads, the body of a suicide, was abolished; and the last pair of stocks 
existing in the city of London were removed. The introduction of the 
treadmill into prisons was a change in another direction. 

Commencement was made of another great reform—that of the Court of 
Chancery. Complaints were rife and loud of cases having been locked up 
for half a century, and of estates beggared; to which it was for some 
time thought sufficient to reply with assertions of the Chancellor's high 
judicial qualities. In the session of 1823, Mr. Williams moved for a com- 
mittee of inquiry, and shortly afterwards the Chancellor himself desired a 
commission. When Mr. Williams’ motion was renewed, early in the 
following session, Mr. Peel moved instead for the appointment of a com- 
mission, which was at once agreed to. Throughout the session of 1825 
their report did not appear, and the House ordered a list of cases “ heard 
during the last eighteen years wherein decision has not been given.” The 
Chancellor—who, unfortunately, had all along made the matter personal, 
and sadly lowered his dignity by venting his passion from the woolsack— 
—grew angry with his colleagues, and threatened to retire; in answer to 
which they advised him to get the Report ready. But, by the meeting of 
Parliament he had again become, as he says, “ easy and callous;” and 
bore with “ considerable good humour” some vehement attacks upon him 
made on the presentation of petitions from Chancery victims. In one of 
these discussions Mr. Hume is reported to have said, he thought the Chan- 
cellor and his court the greatest curse a country could be visited with. 
Through the clamour that arose, the calm voice of Mr. Grenfell was heard 
If his honourable friend had stated that the Lord Chancellor was a 
curse to the country, he had done that which was not altogether becoming 
in him, or any other member, to do. But if his honourable friend had said 
that the Court of Chancery was a curse to the country, he had stated that 
which no man conversant with the subject could deny; it was only stating 
the current opinion of ninety-nine men out of every hundred.” When the 
Report did appear, it contained no fewer than 187 propositions for the 
amendment of the constitution and practice of the Court! It was quickly 
followed by a government bill, embodying some of these recommendations ; 
but as a dissolution was at hand, the bill was not discussed. 

The greater cause of Parliamentary reform was making way in the 
country. It had gained a new class of leaders—tbe youth of the Whig 
aristocracy and gentry; and a new class of supporters, the impoverished 
farmers. In the session of 1823 there were three unusually significant 
petitions presented on its behalf—one from the corporation of London, 
another from the farmers of Norfolk, and the third from the great county of 
York. To the second not much importance was attached, as it had been 
adopted by a meeting in the Guildhall of Norwich, after one of Cobbett’s 
most extravagant harangues, and prayed for the discharge of the National 
Debt from the funds of the Church, as well as for a radical reform in the 
representation. But the Yorkshire petition bore the signatures of 17,000 
freeholders, including many of the nobility. Within the House the 
question made an analogous, though not a proportionate progress; Lord 
John Russell’s motion for taking the subject into “ serious consideration,” 
was negatived by 280 to 169; but every successive session witnessed more 
animated debates, and larger minorities—so that it came to be admitted, 
even from its inveterate opponents on the Treasury benches, that the new 
Parliament must settle the question. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Purity of election—the Game-laws and Spring-gans—Criminal jurisprudence—the 
‘Battle of Navarino—Provision for Mr. Canning’s family—the Soldier in office 
and the Schoolmaster abroad—Ministerial disruption. 


Ir the General Election of 1826 did not augment the voting power of 
the Reformers, it at least furnished them with fresh arguments and oppor- 
tunities. The committees on disputed returns reported that scenes of 
gross bribery and corruption had been enacted at Colchester, Northampton, 
Leicester, Preston, Penryn, and East Retford. The two latter were 
marked for punishment. Lord John Russell moved, as an amendment to 
the Ministerial motion, introducing a bill for “ effectually preventing” the 
repetition of such scenes at Penryn, that the borough be disfranchised— 
which was carried by almost two to one. A similar resolution was adopted 
with regard to East Ketford. It was proposed by a majority of the 
Reformers to transfer the forfeited right of representation to Manchester 
and Birmingham ; but circumstances prevented the further prosecution of 
the matter that session. Lord Althorpe and Colonel Davies obtained 
committees for considering the duration and mode of polling at county, 
city, and borough elections: his lordship stated, in support of his proposal, 
that the late election for Yorkshire had cost £120,000; and that, if the 
popular candidate had gone through the fifteen days’ poll, the expense 
would have been scarcely less than half a million! Lord Althorpe also 
carried a bill with the object of preventing bribery under the guise of 
employment—to which was added, on the suggestion of Mr. Spring Rice, 
the prohibition of ribbons, cockades, etc., as another element of expense. 

In this year [1827] two bills were introduced into the Lords for the partial 
repeal of the Game Laws, under which 4,500 persons had been imprisoned 


within three years. Both these bills proposed to legalize the sale of game; 
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and the first—introduced by Lord Wharncliffe—to mitigate the penalties of 
poaching ; and both were thrown out on the third reading, by small 
majorities. Lord Suffield, however, carried a bill prohibiting, in England, 
the barbarous practice of setting spring-guns, and other instruments of 
death. In Scotland, the question was settled by the judges, before whom 
it had been brought by the case of a game-keeper of Lord Home, indicted 
for murder—a spring-gun charged by him having shot a man. The 
English judges, Abbott, Bailey, and Best, had, a few years before, decided 
that the act was no offence, either legally or morally; but their Scottish 
lordships agreed that the general doctrine of the law was, no crime may be 
prevented by the infliction of death, that would not be punished by that 
penalty ;—besides, the liability of killing unconscious trespassers, old people 
and children, “some unhappy botanist or lover,” as wrote Sydney Smith, in 
an article [Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxv.] than in which his pungent wit 
was never better employed.—The legislative achievement of the session 
was, the passage of five acts, under the charge of Mr. Peel, though no 
longer in office, for the consolidation of the criminal law. The aim of the 
statesman was an ambitious one, as stated by himself—“ What I desire is to 
collect all that is valuable from existing statistics, and to preserve, from a 
mass of contradiction and confusion, various provisions introduced at diffe- 
rent periods into our criminal law—to abolish every part of the criminal 
statutes that cannot with safety be acted on, and to accommodate the laws 
relating to crime to the present circumstances of the country, and the im- 
proved state of society.” To make only an approach to this worthy end 
was a high honour and a great service—Mr. Peel added to the service and 
the honour by his readiness, in a few years later, further to accommodate 
the state of the criminal law to the state of society.—A motion by the 
Chancery reformers, for taking bankruptcy cases from under the jurisdiction 
of that court, was lost by a large majority. 

We have mentioned that it was the last official‘act of Mr. Canning’s life, 
to conclude with France and Russia a treaty of interference on behalf of 
Greece, which was now utterly prostrate before the Sultan of Turkey, or 
rather, his vigorous lieutenant, Mahomed Ali. The treaty alleged truly, 
that the interference of the European powers was demanded by humanity 
and the common interests of all nations—for while scenes of barbarity were 
being continually enacted by the Turks on the land, the Mediterranean 
swarmed with pirates under the Greek flag. The allies therefore required 
the evacuation of Greece by the victors, and its constitution into an almost 
independent state. As the Turk replied only in terms of astonishment 
and refusal, a combined squadron was sent to enforce compliance. The 
final reply of the Turkish minister seems unanswerable as a tu quoque— 
God and my right,’ such is the motto of England; what better answer 
can we give when you threaten to attack us.“ Within the term allowed for 
deliberation, Ibrahim Pacha (the adopted son of Mahomed) entered the 
Morea with ninety-two ships, and was allowed to join the Turkish fleet in the 
harbour of Navarino, on the understanding that he would not be allowed to 
return if the Porte resolved on resistance. A verbal armistice was concluded 
for twenty-one days, which Ibrahim is said to have violated by sending out 
two divisions of ships. These being driven back, he revenged himself by de- 
vastating the surrounding country. The three admirals (Heiden, De 
Rigney, and Codrington), thereupon resolved to enter the harbour, and 
keep guard over the Turko-Egyptian ships. They anchored, unopposed, 
within the batteries. Then, probably from a misapprehension, an English 
boat was fired into; and a discharge of musketry in return was answered 
by a cannon-shot, and that again by a broadside. That was at two o'clock, 
r. u., on the 20th of October, and in four hours the Turkish fleet was a 
ghastly wreck, though they had the advantage in the number of ships and 
guns, and in position. The slaughf®r was dreadful on the side of the de- 
feated —the allies had only 626 killed and wounded, of whom the majority 
were English. The Sultan received the news with an equanimity that 
would have been highly creditable had it not been assumed. English 
merchants and travellers were not slaughtered, nor even detained, nor their 
goods eeized—the ambassadors were not even dismissed. The victors were 
far more disconcerted than the vanquished. The commanders were anxious, 
having acted on their own judgment; and the English Cabinet was the more 
perplexed that it had Jost him who could best have vindicated them to the 
country. But the country generally needed no vindication—it hailed the 
news of the battle as decisive of Grecian liberty; and not only put aside 
the question of international justice, but veiled from itself the dilemma, 
Would Turkey war with us in revenge for her fleet? or, from the loss of 
it, would’ not Russia devour Turkey? Government promptly justified, 
thanked, and honoured, the admiral and officers ; but betrayed their inde- 
cision by afterwards sending out a commission of inquiry into the affair. 
The task of framing the King’s speech for the session of 1828, was left to 
another ministry; who made his Majesty deeply lament the conflict of 
Navarino, and characterised it as an “untoward” event—which offended 
nearly all parties. ‘The subject was much debated, but no division was taken 
upon it. The Tories were angry that we had broken the right arm of our 
ancient ally, as they persisted in designating Turkey, notwithstanding an able 
historical statement by Lord Holland of our merely amicable relations to that 
power—the Whigs, generally, joined with Mr. Brougham in celebrating the 
battle of Navarino as “ a glorious, brilliant, decisive, and immortal achieve- 
ments.” “Decisive” it unfortunately was not—for while these debates 
were going on, a letter from the Sultan was being circulated among his 
governors of provinces, explaining that the apparent apathy at the loss of 
the fleet was but to gain time, and instructing them to rally the peeple to a 
holy war, for a fatal struggle was at hand between the infidels and the wor- 
shippers of the Prophet. By some means this extraordinary document 


became public, and temporizing was, of course, immediately at an end. 
Christians and Greeks were banished, the Bosphorus was closed, the corn 
vessels in the harbour were seized, and every preparation was made for war 
which was formally declared by the Emperor of Russia in April. Thus 
was the treaty of London shivered to atoms by the very method taken to 
enforce it. Never was there a more instructive comment on the favourite 
maxim of statesmen, that to display the powers of war is the surest means 
of maintaining peace. 

In pursuance of a resolution come to in the previous session, a finance 
committee was moved for by Mr. Peel, who represented that there had been 
effected a reduction of forty-eight millions and a half on the debt since the 
peace. The principal result of the committee was a suspension of the act 
for granting Government life annuities, which, it was found, had been based 
on erroneous calculations, and was occasioning a loss to the public cf 
£95,000 a-year.—Among the estimates for the year, was a provision for Mr. 
Canning’s family. The great statesman had already been honoured by 
the King with a funeral at Westminster Abbey, and the bestowal of a 
peerage on his widow, and the public were raising statues to his memory in 


various places. But he had died a poor man. Never possessing pe 

property, he had been dependent on the rewards of office; > oC 
admitted by his friends, that to repair his wiſe's fortune and provide for his 
children, had been a motive in accepting the Indian appointment, which 
could have had few native charms for his mind. As he had renounced 
that at the command of his sovereign—or, as his enemies said, at the call of 
ambition—it seemed but just that his family should not suffer; and besides, 
he would have been entitled to the three thousand a-year which it was now 
proposed to settle on his sons if he had lived two years from his entrance 
upon office. But the proposition was vehemently and almost ferociously 


opposed. Mr. Bankes, Colonel Sibthorp, and others of the old Tory party, 
condemned it on the ground that Mr. Canning’s career, especially its closing 
acts, had been a calamity to the country; Mr. Bankes actually declaring 
that to Mr. Canning should be ch all the expenses of Navarino. 


Another party, represented by Lord Althorpe, Mr. Hume, Poulett 
Thompson, and Daniel Whittle Harvey, objected on the ground of economy 
or of precedent. But the Ministry and the more liberal of their adherents 
supported the vote with a warmth and unanimity which indicated an anxiety 
to atone for the attacks and desertions of the last session; while Mr. Canning“ 
immediate friends, and the Whig leaders, lavished encomiums on the 
minister so suddenly taken from their admiration and hope. The vote 
was agreed to by 161 to 54. As Mr. Canning’s eldest son was in the navy, 
and therefore exposed to fatal casualties, the pension was granted for two 
lives; and, unfortunately, the prudence of that arrangement was soon 
verified, for, five months afterwards, the Post Captain was drowned at 
Madeira, while bathing after violent exercise, 

In the debates on the late Ministerial changes, a remarkable speech was 
made by Mr. Brougham. He complained that the appointment of the 
Duke of Wellington to the Premiership was unconstitutional. No one, 
he said, valued more highly than himself the services of the Duke as a 
soldier; but he did not like to see him the constant and confidential adviser 
of the Sovereign, at the head of the civil and military establishments, 
possessing the perfect confidence of the court and of most of the aristocracy, 
dispensing all the patronage of the Crown, the army, and the Church. 
Hut let it not be supposed,” concluded Mr. Brougham, in words that still 
linger in the popular memory, “ that I am inelined to exaggerate. I have 
no fear of slavery being introduced into this country by the power of the 
sword. It would take a stronger, it would demand a more powerful man 
than even the Duke of Wellington to effect such an object. The noble 
duke might take the army, he might take the navy, he might take the 
mitre, he might take the seal—I would make the noble duke a present of 
them all. Let him come on with his whole force, sword in hand, against 
the constitution, and the energies of che people of this country will not only 
beat him, but laugh at his efforts. There have been periods when the 
country has heard with dismay that the soldier was abroad. That is not 
the case now.- Let the soldier be ever so much abroad in the present age, 
he can do nothing. There is another perscn abroad—a less imposing 

rson, and in the eyes of some an insignificant person—whose labours 

ave tended to produce this state of things. Zhe schoolmaster is abroad ; 
and I trust more to the schoolmaster, armed with his primer, for upholding 
the liberties of the country, than I fear the soldier with his bayonet.” 

The next matter of interest was another ministerial schism. When Mr. 
Huskisson went down to 14 for re-election as a member of the 
Wellington cabinet, he declared he had not taken office without knowing 
that Mr. Canning’s policy would becarried out. On the Premier's attention 
being called to the report, he indignantly denied that he had given any 
guarantee of his intended policy. Mr. Huskisson explained, with, perhaps, 
too much eagerness, that he merely said, or meant to say, that the composi- 
tion of the cabinet was an indication of the opinions intended to be acted 
upon. Thus the 3 was healed; but the two sections of 
the Ministry did not seem to work well together, and in May they split 
asunder. rd John Russell and Mr. Tennyson had brought in the bills to 
disfranchise the boroughs of Penryn and East Retford, and to transfer the 
representation to Manchester and Birmingham. Mr. Huskisson had spoken 
in the previous session in favour of this arrangement, but his new 
colleagues desired only to enlarge the representation of East Retford, by 
taking in the surrounding hundreds. While the Penryn bill was awaiting 
rejection by the Lords, the East Retford bill was divided upon by the 
Commons; and Mr. Huskiason, for want of previous conference, and 
challenged by the Reformers with his former speech, voted against his 
col . fie went home, and in the excitement of the moment—although 
the Ministers hed not been defeated — addressed a letter, superscribed 
“ private and confidential,” to the Duke of Wellington, offering to resign 
his post. The Duke chose to regard the letter as an actual resignation ; 
and, as such, immediately laid it before the King. Mr. Huskisson now 
declared that he never intended to resign, but regarded his letter, as he had 
marked it, as strictly private. Lord Dudley, and other members of the 
Ministry, called upon the Duke, and urged that it was a mistake; but the 
Duke replied, “It is no mistake, and it shall be no mistake.” After re- 
peated letters to his implacable chief, Mr. Huskisson so far humbled him- 
self as to request an interview with the King, and had the mortification of 
a denial. The Duke then suggested that he should withdraw the letter, 
but for that he was still too proud, and his office was accordingly filled up. 
But he was accompanied in his secession by all the“ Canningites "Lords 
Dudley and Ward, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Lamb, and Mr. Grant. ‘They 
were succeeded by Sir George Murray, Lord Aberdeen, Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, Lord Francis Egerton, and Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, W. W. 
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LAW, POLICE, ASSIZE, &. 


Convictions UNDER THE Mercantitz Manns Act. 
Seventeen seamen of the chip Herefordshire,” 
which lately arrived at Leith with the 79th regiment 
from Quebec, have been sentenced, at Edinburgh, to 
eight weeks’ imprisonment, with hard labour, under 
the new Mercantile Marine Act. This was the first 
case in Scotland. The mens the articles, but 
on arriving at Quebec they re to work. The 
chief mate mustered the whole of the crew, and 
put it to them whether they would work or not, 
when such as would not were set aside. 
extra men were then taken in to su 
those who refused to 
ordered that the prisoners sh 
but not to confine them, as it would then be said th 
he had punished them. The captain said, it 
the merest accident that the vessel had not been lost 
when coming down the St. Lawrence, in uence 
of losing the tide, by the refusal of the prisoners to 
weigh the anchors, and to do what was necessary to 
expedite the sailing of the vessel. For the defence, 
it was contended that the prisoners had been driven 
to discontent and disobedience by being badly 
treated in res of their provisions, and in being 
deprived of their legal allowance of lime-juice.—— 
Atthe Mansion-house, on Friday, a number of sea- 
men appeared to answer ch of desertion pre- 
ferved against them by Mr.Colman, from the Shi ing 
Registration Office. Clear cases were eatablich ; 
against William Thomas Dawson, of desertion at 
St. John's, and against Thomas H. Farmer, of deser- 
tion at Quebec. These men had been seduced away 
by crimps, who offered them higher w made 
them drunk, and kept them out of the till their 
stips had sailed, to the grievous cost of the ehip- 
owners, Dawson was sentenced to be imprisoned 
Ax weeks, with hard labour; and Farmer to be 
imprisoned thirty days, with hard labour. 


Picxtno Pockets at tus Weicnnovuse Cuare. 
At the Mansion House, two very well-dressed, 
„teady looking young fellows, named Thomas Lewis 
and John Jackson, were charged with having at- 
tempted to pick pockets in the lobbies of Mr. Binney’s 
chapel, Fish-street-hill. The prisoners were seen by 
a Cicy detective policeman in one of the passages, as 
the congregation were coming out on Sunday even- 
ing. Jackson had two eticks in his hand, while 
Lewis had both hands disengaged, and was following 
u lade, evidently for the purpose of robbing her. 
The officer observed Lewis lift the lady's shaw! with 
his left hend, and slip his right hand down to her 
pocket, ‘The attempt was unsuccesstul, for the tuo 
experimentalists walked into the street, and imme- 
diately afterwards returned by another doorway in- 
to the chapel. They then commenced operations up- 
on another lady, and were following her out, when 
they were startled by the officer and ran scross the 
road. Lewis had been for many years connected 
with a Whitechapel gang of thieves, and had been 
often in custody, One of the deacons of the chapel 
aid that he and the others who had the superinien- 
dence were obliged to employ some of the most expert 
officers of the force in the chapel and its neighbour- 
hood, on account of the exertions of the thieves, and 
he was happy to say that the presence of the police 
proved of the most essential service. Other officers 
uixuv identified the prisoners as ingenious and resolu'e 
thieves, who had been “ regularly educated to the 
trade.“ The Lord Mayor: They shall not try 
pockets in Mr. Binney’s chapel at any rate for two 
months, They are committed to Bridewell for two 
months to hard labour.“ 


A Fiexbien Fatusr.—At Clerkenwell, a marble 
polisher, named Caffery, was charged with having 
cruelly beaten his son, fourteen years of with a 
red hot poker. Robert Crebo, an officer, he was 
on duty near Crescent-mews, when his attention 
was attracted by the cries of Murder from a boy's 
voice. Witness demanded admittance, but was re. 
fused; be burst the door open, when he saw the 
injured boy, quite naked, jumping about the room, 
and the prisoner beating him with a red-hot poker 
Witness attempted to take the prisoner into custody, 
but he resisted vielently. Whilst they were strug- 
gling together, the prisoner’s wife returned home, 
and assisted her husband in throwing the officer 
down stairs, Ile, however, kept his foot b tween 
the door and the side-post, and held it openewhilst 
he called for assistance. Witness added, that when 
he questioned the boy, he informed him that his 
father had beat him severely with a leathern strap, 
until his mother interfered to prevent him, She 
afterwards went out to purchase some butter, when 
the prisoner locked the door, put the poker into the 
fire until it was red-hot, and beat him with it while 
he was naked, Mr. Tyrwhitt asked the prisoner if 
he wished to say anything to the charge? He re- 
plied that his son had been a bad boy for the last 
three year+, and was in the habit of robbing bim 
and his neighbours. Mr. Tyrwhitt; “ That is no 
reason why you should beat bim with a red hot 
boker.“ Prisoner: „I have worked hard for him, 
and I did not correct him in any way for the last 
twelve months. The wretch was remanded, and 
when brought up again, committed for trial. 


Ronnery sy A Dear anp Dump Lap:—At the 
Burrey Sessions, Daniel Murphy, u poor deaf and 
dumb lad, was indicted for stealing a large plated 
candelabra, five plated candlesticks, @ quantity of 
»chool-children’s dresses, and other @rticles, from 
the premises of Miss Brennan, Cupola House Aca- 
demy, New Kent-road, It appeared that the pri- 
soner had been brought up in the Deat and Dumb 
Asylum, in the Nv w Kent-road, and apprenticed in 
the u-ual way. His master, however, abscouded 
shortly afiecwards, and Miss Brennan kindly em- 


co 
aks 


New Kent-road. The lad replied that he did not 
break the boxes open. Another lad did so, and 
gave him a penny to go and sell the articles. The 
ather of the poor lad stepped forward, and promised 
to take care of him if the Court would pass a lenient 
sentence on him. The jury found him Guilty, but 
recommended him to mercy. The chairman said no 
doubt he was the tool of some designing thief, and 
as his father had promised to take care of him he 
should sentence him to seven days’ solitary confine- 
ment, 

Tun Eoo-pettinc on Dersy Dax. — At the 
Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Henry Dims- 
dale, the young gentleman engaged in the egg- 
pelting on the Epsom-road, was called upon to sur- 
render, and take his trial for a misdemeanour. The 
case had already been adjourned over two sessions, 
and Mr. Clarkson now applied for a further post- 

nement of the trial, on the ground that Mr, 

imsdale was in such an ill state of health as to 
render it rous for him to undergo the excite- 
ment of a Mr. Bodkin op the applica- 
tion, and the Recorder thought a medical cirtificate 
was necessary, and the case was ordered to stand 
over that the certificate might be produced. 


IRELAND. 


By an enlarged and corrected abstract of the 
census returns for Ireland, just issued, we are in- 
formed that the decrease ie twenty per cent. be- 
tween 1841 and 1851. Ia 1841 the total number of 

s was 8,175,124, and on the 3lat of March 
6 616,794, being a decrease of 1,669,330, or 
twenty per cent. An additional return shows the 
unmber of houses, with the increase and decrease be- 
tween 1841 and 1851, and the decrease per cent. during 
the same period, from which it appears that the only 
place in the province of Leinster where there has been 
an increase is Dublin, being from 21,771 to 25,023. In 
the province of Munster the only places where there 
has been an increase in 1851 are in the city of Cork, 
661 ; city of Limerick, 311; and city of Waterford, 
$99. In the province of Ulster the only place where 
there has been an increase is Belfast, where there is 
an addition of 3,059 hou-es. In Connaught there is 
an increase of 408 houses in the town of Gelway. 
The general result is, that there is a total decrense 
in the inhabited houses of 281,104 in 1851, as con- 
trasted with 1841, the rate per cent. being 21, and 
an increase of uninhabited houses of 12.951—the 
rate per cent. being 24. In the houses in progress 
of building, there is in 1851 a decrease of 1,200—the 
rate per cent. being 36. 

Sometime since a movement was made in Drog- 
heda to get the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion to establish one of their model schools there. 
The town council, like faithful sons of the Church, 
resolved to take the opinion of Primace Cullen, and 
received from him a very long epistle, which, how- 
ever, they kept to themselves for several weeks. 
After some general remarks—such as, that Catho- 
licism has always been, and everywhere, the friend 
of knowledge, “the instructress and civilizer of 
the nations; and only ohjeets to that godless kind 
of knowledge which induced the first French 
revolution—the Primate expresses his ** conviction 
that mixed education in ite general tendency is 
dangerous to the Catholic faith, and well calculated 
to sow the seeds of indifferentism in the tender 
mind, and that its effects, where it has been tried, 
have been found pernicious. Such effects my not 
be immediate—they may not be verified in every 
individual case—but still, if the system work slowly, 
like some poisons, it produces its fruits surely and 

* 


The Ulster papers speak of the rapid spread of the 
potato blight in the Northern districts; but the 
effects of the abundant grain harvest are already 
visible in the markets. In all quarters of the king- 
dom the Poor-law Guardians are clamorous against 
the official notice to commence repayment of the 
famine loans. Among indications of improvement 
is the fact that the Peat Company is affording em- 
wen to 600 peasants; that the mineral riches 
of Galway are attracting increased attention ; and 
that the freehold land movement is to be set afoot 
under the title of the Small Proprietors’ Society. 

A deplorable) accident has occurred in an old 
a adjoining the town of Ballyclare, in the 

unty Antrim, in r of the giving way 
of the flooring of a large loft, in which upwards of 
five hundred persons were assembled for the purpose 
of hearing a lecture on electro biology. Three 
persons were killed, twenty-six badly injured, and 
upwards of thirty others more or less hurt. The 
verdict of the coroner's jury in; each case was 
* Casual death.“ The lecturer (an amateur named 
Tharnley) was about to exhibit his influence over 
some young persons, when the spectators rushed 


vbtain a better view. A sudden crack was heard ; 
the greatly increased weight on the middle of the 
flooring proved too much, and it gave way, 
opening downwards in a fearful chasm of six- 
teen feet, into which upwards of three hundred 
persons, men, women, and children, were precipi- 
tated, The shrieks of the suffering multitude, the 
noise of the falling timbers, the clouds of choking 
dust which instautly arose, the rush and frantic 
struggle for escape, produced a shocking scene. The 
accident was occasioned by the breaking of the 
beam, exactly in the centre, and, when it gave 
way, the flooring shelved downwards from both 
sides, sliding, as it were, those who stood upon it 


into the store below. 


from all sides in a body to the central space, to] gr 
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We glean only from the Court Journal and the 
more loquacious Aberdeen chroniclers, that her 
Majesty listens, on Sunday, to the preaching of 
Principal Macfarlane at Balmoral Kirk, and that 
the Prince has been very successful with his gun. 


The annual of the clans at Braemar, in 
the was ce on 
clans made a 


neig 
2 The A — Atholl very 
ne appearance in their distinctive tartans, and per- 
formed prodigies in the athletic The Queen 
was absent, as the Court isin for the Duke 
of Saxe Coburg, but sent a handsome contribution to 
the festivities. 

Lon Joux Russert has returned to his 
Richmond. Earl Carlisle succeeds in 4 $a sy 
her Majesty. Earl Grey has also arrived in town, 
to the relief of Lord Palmerston. 

CoLongL Reip, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Great Exhibition, is gazetted 
Governor of Malta. 

It is rumoured that Mr. Justice Perrin is about to 
retire, upon a promise of promotion for two of his 
sons in their respective professions, The vacant 
justiceship of the Queen's Bench is to be filled by 
the elevation of Mr. Hatchell, and the Attorney- 


| Generalship thus vacated, is to be assumed by t 


Right Hon. Richard Wilson Greene, Q.C., Mr. 
Hughes continuing to hold his present office of Soli- 
citor-General. 


Tus Ear. or Donovenmorse expired on Thursday, 
at Palmerstown-house, in the county of Dublin, 
after suffering from an attack of paralysis with which 
he had been smitten nearly two years since. The 
late earl was born in the year 1787, and was conse- 
quently in the 64th year of his age. He was Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county of Tipperary, and had a 
seat in the House of Lords as a British peer, with 
the title of Viscount Hutchinson, of Knocklofty, but 
will be better remembered as the gallant Colonel 
Hutchinson, who was one of the parties implicated 
in the celebrated escape of Lavalette, in the year 
1815, shortly after the restoration of the Bourbons. 


W. Busrgiip, Esq., M. P. for Bradtord, died at an 
early hour on Thursday morning, at his residence, 
Bury-street, St. James“ s. Mr. Busfeild was in the 
79th year of his age. 


—— — — 
POETRY. 


TO LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


How shall we welcome ther, whose name 
Is heard on every tongue! 

How shall we welcome thee, whose fame 
Through all free lands hath rung! 

The ruler of « giorious laud, 
The laurel rund thy brow ; 

The banished from tby fatherland, 
Kutayeh’s exile now. 


How eball we welcome dee, whose life 
Such chanaivg scenes haib known ? 

The reat of power—the battle-strife— 
Kuta) eb’s fortress one. 

How shall we hail thy advent here, 
Among true heart and free ? 

In silence, or with echoing cheer, 
Say, shall we welcome thee ? 

* > > * 

In silence deep yet eloquent 
First gaze upon Ars ‘ace, 

Who strove with patriot zeal to ralse 
The noble Magyar race. 

Think of his land dowpn-trodden, 
Uns home deserted now, 

Aud sadly, silently entwine 
The cypress round his brow. 


Then let Britennis’s welcoming 
Ring out—cheer after 
Euro hall catch the echoes, 
Tyrants and serfe shall hear. 
Be‘ore his true nobility 
Let earth's great names bow down ; 
Au exile, yet a conqueror,— 
Bring forth the laurel crown. 


E. B. P. 


Investigations into CoLLigry AccipDENTs.— A 
coroner's jury have returned a verdictof_manslaughter 
against Stone, the engineer at the Messrs. Braine’s 
colliery, Kingswood, at which one person was killed, 
and several others severely injured, through the 
engine drawing the cart, in which the men were 
seated, over the drum-wheel at the mouth of the 
pit. Mr. Dickenson, one of the inspectors of mines, 
was present, and examined the witnesses. It appears 
that a token was sent up before the men left the 
bottom of the shaft, denoting that they were coming, 
and that care should be taken in winding them up, 
but that Stone left the pit’s mouth to talk to some 
men at a distance, as the miners were on their way. 
They came up very rapidly, and the engineer was in 
the act of stopping the engine to allow them to land 
when the bolt of the “ reversing handle” snapped 
in two It was elicited by Mr. Dickenson’s cross- 
examination, that the acts of carelessness common 
to the management of the mine, were numerous and 
oss. Another and more destructive accident has 
been the subject of inquest—that at the Aberdare 
colliery, in which fourteen men and boys perished. 
It appears that aseleven were going down in one 
— 2g and three ascending by another, the chain 
gave way, and both parties were dashed to the 
bottom, a depth of about 160 feet. The jury returned 
a verdict of accidental death, but expressed their 
disapprobation of the system of letting workmen be 
drawn up and down in the same manner as mere 
materials, and recommended the adoption of“ drifts,”’ 
by which all danger would be avoided. 


The Builder, with apparent astonishment, inquires 
Is there no public-spirited burzlar in London that will 
come forward for the honour of bis country and a round 


sum of money to pick the Yankee’s lock?“ 


1681. 
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LITERATURE. 
Memoirs ‘of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D., LL. D. By his Son-in-law, 


the Rev. W. Hanna, LL.D. Vol. III. Edin- 
burgh: Sutherland and Knox. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Tux delay that has taken place in the publica- 
tion of thisthird volume of Dr. Chalmers’s Memoirs 
has been occasioned, we regret to find, by the 
severe illness of Dr. Hanna. And now that it is 
issued, it does not fulfil the promise of completion 
in three volumes; it having been found that the 
scale of the narrative must be suddenly and incon- 
veniently contracted, and much interesting matter 
be lost to the public, or the publication of a fourth 
volume be decided upon ; and it was not difficult 
for the editor to resolve that the latte course 
would be most acceptable to the public. A memoir 
extended to several volumes has a great chance 
apes of proving a failure; but Chalmers’s 
ife was so full of incident, and the narrative of Dr. 
Hanna has been so finely and delightfully written 
thus far, that we augur well for the reception the 
additional volume will receive. At the same time, 
it must be said, that, while greatly detailed and 
expanded biographies are gratifying to the sym- 
pathy and curiosity of contemporaries of great 
men, they are scarcely likely to be permanent 
works in our literature ; but will need reduction to 
a much narrower compass, that they may interest 
and profit our successors, 

The memoirs contained in the present volume 
extend over the years 1823 to 1835; a leas diver- 
sified and busy period of Chalmers's life than his 
Glasgow ministry, and, consequently, presenting 
his character in fewer lights, and his powers in less 
striking displays; but especially exhibiting his 
intellectual strength and spiritual growth, and 
that particular combination of qualities which 
appeared in him as a teacher of the sciences of 
morals and divinity. The volume is also rich in 
journals letters, and other matter, not only valuable 
as illustrative of Chalmers’s history, but as con- 
taining amusing and interesting notices of some 
of the most eminent literary — scientific men of 
the time. 

Dr. Chalmers entered on his professorial career 
at St. Andrew's, with the session 1823-24. At the 
time he commenced his course of lectures on 
Moral Philosophy he had only prepared a suf- 
ficient. number to occupy a few weeks of the 
sessions He had, therefore, to labour intensely, 
that his written compositions might be kept a day 
or two in advance of their delivery; and aided by 
the excitement of the occasion, and his great 
facility in tomposition, he succeeded in literally 
“throwing off” lectures which were rarely sub- 
jected to emendation, and which were published 
by him almost unchanged. His biographer com- 
pares these rapid preparations to those of Dr. 
Thomas Brown, during the delivery of his first 
course at Edinburgh; but the disadvantages 
under which the latter laboured were as plainly 
greater than Dr. Chalmers’s, as his results are 
certainly distinguished by more subtle thought 
and more scientific value. But the example of 
each has for us principally the lesson — that 
great originality * acuteness, though accustomed 
to speculation and disciplined by extensive know- 
ledge, are unable to render great and enduring 
service to philosophy by hasty, excited, and spas- 
modic efforts. Brilliant fancy, subtle intellect, and 
gorgeous eloquence, have been by both employed 
on philosophy, without very great results; and, in 
Chalmers’s case, without gaining him a place 
amongst philosophers par eminence, in the opinion 
of any competent thinker, that we are aware of. 
Far from indifferent, however, to industrious and 
pains-taking study, and inculcating it on his 
students as “the element to which genius owes 
the best and proudest of her achievements,” he 
himself was not to be satisfied with the enthusiasm 


and approbation of his auditors—although they 


consisted not of students only, but also of men of 
eminence and cultivated power—and, when the 
pressure of unpreparedness was removed, regard- 
ing his previous efforts as but “ partial, torn, and 
broken reports,” of the subject he had expounded, 
he applied himself earnestly to the duties awaiting 
him in his future course. 

The session 1824 25 was one of distinguished 
success and fame to Dr. Chalmers. His class was 
unparalleled in numbers and intelligence ; enthu- 
siastic ardour characterised the —— and the 
stimulating power of such circumstances was felt 
by the professor. It was the opinion of Chalmers 
that an error had been committed in the Scottish 
Universities in both an undue expansion and an 
undue limitation of the topics treated of by the 
Moral Philosophy professor. An enlarged treat- 
ment of metaphysics was inwoven with moral 
science, while revelation was neglected in the dis- 
cussion. He therefore determined to make his 
course purely ethical—an exposition of the phi- 
losophy of duty; and he sought to treat it as a 
rudimentary, not a terminating, science one con- 
ducting to a post of observation whence the student 


might look forward to the ulterior region of 


| 


between man and man were never elaborated into 
a system: those on the relation of man to God 
including not only the 3 of natural reli- 
gion, but the evidences of Christianity, as the 
crown of the whole subject--were afterwards 
transferred to their proper place in his divinit 
course. Dr. Hanna gives the following skete 
of the professor and the class-room at the period 
we have now referred to:— 


„% Dr. Chalmers’s treatment of these topics from the 
chair was diffuse and illustrative. To facilitate the re- 
membrance o: his lectures, to give his students a distinct 
perception of the ground actually traversed, and to pre- 
pare them for that cxamivation to which they were 
afterwards to be subjected, he dictated a few auccinct 
sentences, containing the leading topics of each lecture, 
80 as to furnish his students with a condensed syllabus 
of his course. It would not have been easy for them, 
amid the excitements of that class, to have followed the 
old practice of the Scottish Universities by taking 
notes during the delivery of the lecture. The very 
manner of that delivery would have been sufficient to 
have kept their eye There 
was, besides, the novelty of many of the speculations, 
as well as of the garb io which they were presented ; 
while the interest was at once deepened and diver- 
sified —at times by some extemporaneous addition 
or illustration, in which the lecturer, springing from 
his seat, and bending over the desk, through thick 
and difficult and stammering utterance, in which every 
avenue to expression seemed to be choked up, found 
his way to some picturesque conception and expressive 

hraseology, which shed a flood of sight on the topie in 
2 and again, by some poetic quotation, recited 
with emphatic fervour, or by some humorous allusion 
or anecdote, told with arciest glee. It was almost 
impossible, in uch a singular class-room, to check the 
burst of applause, or to restrain the merriment. The 
professor did his best, and used many expedients for 
this purpose. Lecturing on the difference between the 
solitary and tranquil emotions of the intellect, aud the 
more turbulent emotions of the theatre—‘ There is a 


xed upon the lecturer. 


practice,” he continued, ‘which is now making sad 
desecration in some of our most famous universities, in 
some of which, I understand, every eloquent passage, 
every poctical quotation, or, what is more ridiculous 
still, the success of every experiment—and especially if 
any flash or explosion have come in its train, is sure 
to be followed up by so many distinct rounds of pedes- 
trian approbation, Even the cold and unimpassioned 
mathematics, I have been given to understand, are now 
assailed with the din and disturbance of these popular 
testimonies; and, on asking a professor of that science, 
whether it was the trapezium or isosceles triangle that 
called forth the loudest tempest of applause, I learned 
that the enamoured votaries are, after all, not very dis- 
criminating, but that they saluted each of these vene 
rable abstractions with equal enthusiasm. It is a new 
and somewhat perplexing phenomenon in the seats of 
learning, and whatever diversity of taste or of opinion 
may obtain as to the right treatment of it, my friend and 
I agreed in one thing, that if any response is to come 
back upon the professor for the effusions poured forth 
by him, it is far better that it should come from the 
heads than from the heels of the rising generation.’ We 
fear that the judge had scarcely pronounced the sentence 
when the crime condemned was recommi'ted ; nor, put- 
ting ourselves in their position, can we severely blame the 
culprits, . . The ‘ pedestrian approbation’ accompanied 
Dr. Chalmers through the whole of his academical career. 
After the disruption, temporary premises were taken 
for the classes in connexion with the Free Church. 
These premises were immediately adjoining to the house 
of an eminent dentist—a thin partition wall dividing the 
room in which he operated upon his patients, from that 
in which Dr. Chalmers lectured to his class. The ruffing 
of the one room penetrated into the other, and disturbed 
at times its delicate and nervous operations. Mr. N., 
at last, and in the gentlest terms, complained to Dr. 
Chalmers, asking him whether he could not induce his 
students to abate the vehemence of their applause. As 
Dr. Chalmers entered his class-room on the day after 
that on which this complaint was made, a suppressed 
smile lurked on his expressive countenance. He rose, 
told the students of his interview with Mr. N., and, 
after requesting that the offence should not be r: peated, 
warned them most significantly against annoying or 
provoking a gentlemen who was so much in the mouths 
of the public. 

Political Economy was a favourite subject with 
Dr. Chalmers, and he was only too nappy. to avail 
himself of precedents existing in the University 
for the Professor of Moral Philosophy to deliver a 
few lectures thereon in the course of the session. 
In his second winter at St. Andrew’s he organized 
a numerous class, and instead of delivering formal 
‘lectures, adopted Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations“ as 
a ‘text-book; refuting, ——— and illus- 
trating it, as he thought necessary, and occasionally 
introducing a fuller treatment of some leading 
topic. This method gave scope for his humour, 
and often enabled him greatly to relieve the study 
of the abstract science of which he treated. We 
may give a. specimen—premising that the word 
“ kitchen” is used by the Scotch peasantry for any- 
thing, such as butter or cheese, wherewith they 
season their meal of potatoes or bread. 

In treating of the different standards of enjoyment 
existing among the working classes in different counties, 
‘I remember,’ said the professor, ‘hearing, while I was 
in Glasgow, of a Scotchman and an Irishman getting 
into converse, and comparing notes with each other 
about their modes of living. The Scotchman, with a 
curiosity characteristic of his nation, asked the Irish- 
man what he took to breakfast—the answer was, pota- 
toes; he next asked what he took to dinner—it was the 
same answer, potatoes; he finally asked him what he 
took to supper—there was still the same unvarying 
| answer, potatoes. But have you,” said the wondering 
Scotchman, who could not altogether comprehend the 
| mystery of such a diet and regimen, ‘‘ but have you no 


our potatoes?” At no loss for aveply, and 
determined not to be outdone, “ Any kitchen! said the 


| Christian theology. His lectures on the moralities 


| 


[rishman, “ to be sure I have; why, 
big potatoes kitchen to the little ones ? 


In both his classes Chalmers was remarkably 
effective as an instructor. The profoundest 
thinkers are often singularly inefficient teachers. 
Chalmers combined the highest popular qualities 
with such thorough breadth and clearness of 
intellect, that, if far from profound! ot pe, he 
was equally far from being su rficial an second- 
hand; and the freshness and robustness of his 
thoughts was so aided by his intensity and 
geniality, as to render him one of the most 
quickening and stimulating of instructors. 


It would be tedious to enter here into those 
college controversies, by which the remaini 
period of Dr. Chalmers’s residence at St. Andre 
was vexed and overshadowed. One of them 
related to the compulsory attendance of the 
students at St. Leonard's Church; in which Dr. 
Chalmers, considering that many students were 
Dissenters, and that others might use more pro- 
fitably another ministry, took the liberal side, but 
with only partial success. Another dispute arose 
from the management, or mismanagement, of the 
College funds; and in this controversy, also, he 
was a protestor against the appropriation, to the 
personal advantage of the professors, of the funds 
that he conceived belo to more public pur- 
poses. The course he took, and the manner in 
which he came out of it, was high-minded and 
honourable. 

In the year 1827, overtures amounting almost 
to the offer of the chair of Moral Philosophy, 
in the University of London—now University 

— were made to Dr. Chalmers by the 
secretary of that institution. They were tempo- 
rarily considered, and occupied him with inquiries 
on a visit to the metropolis, but issued in nothing 
more practical or definite. 

One of his labours at St. Andrew's, which was of 
great and permanent benefit to his pupils, deserves 
mention. He was in the habit of receiving the 
sons of old friends in Glasgow, who might have come 
up to college, to his house on Sabbath evenings, 
for the purpose of imparting to them religious 
instruction. These meetings were at first strictly 
of a family character; but they became noised 
abroad, and he was soon pressed with numerous 
solicitations for admission, to which he at length 
consented. He made these meetings conversational 
and familiar; and so impressive and valuable were 
they, that Dr. Miller, now of Glasgow, says, We 
all felt that we learned more of really Christian 
ethics at these meetings than by all his class-room 
lectures on moral philosophy.” It is pleasant, also, 
to add, that there appear to have been many who 
there learned a self-devotion to truth and God, 
which has given beauty and fruitfulness to their 
whole life. Others have entered heaven in whom 
he finds the reward of his labours. John Urquhart 
was among these students. 

In October, 1827, Dr. Chalmers was elected to 
the Professorship of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh—an office held to be “ the most honour- 
able and influential which any minister of the 
Church of Scotland could occupy.” The session 
opened in November, and in consideration of the 
lateness of his election, he was allowed a year 
before he should enter on his duties. This he 
employed in diligent preparation, both in the 
composition of theological lectures and in some 
attention to the classics. As the close of his last 
session at St.Andrew’s drew near, he was somewhat 
depressed in prospect of his removal ; and when it ar- 


don’t I make the 


/ rived, he was almost overcome by the“ pathos of many 
| juvenile farewells.” His students 


nted him 
with Walton’s “ Polygott,” and Castell’s “ Lexicon,’ 
as a parting token of their gratitude and affection. 
It is quite fine to observe with what a manly sad- 
ness he quits “ the beautiful garden of St. Leo- 
nard’s,” and takes his “last look at the Links — 
a tract of grassy hills on which the national amuse- 
ment of golf is carried on by the St. Andrew's 
people, and where Chalmers had, at one time, 
almost daily played vigorously with his friead, 
Mr. Duncan, another professor in the university. 
During his residence at St. Andrew's, Chalmers 
took a prominent part in the affairs of the Church, 
distinguishing himself as debster and ecclesias- 
tical leader, and preparing for himself the influence 
which he afterwards exerted on the destinies of the 
establishment. He strengthened his fame as the 
greatest of English preachers by sermons on pub- 
lic occasions. He also published the third volume 
of the “Christian and Civic Economy of Large 
Towns,” anda “Treatise on Literary and Eoclesi- 
astical Endowments.” He paid visits to Glasgow 
to aid the progress of the cause he founded in the 
erection of the new chapel in St. John’s parish ; 
and, on one occasion, preached there for six weeks, 
and held meetings of the different branches of the 
parochial agency. Of this visit the a is 
given in the present volume. He made several 
tours, of which also we have here the journal-letters 
written to his wife and children; containing many 
details which reveal the man in all his simplicity, 
virtue, and deep-heartedness. Various eminent 
men flit across the scene in these letters, and 
although not much is to be found that adds to our 
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knowledge of them, these passing notioes are of 
considerable interest. We give a slight extract 
respecting Coleridge; from which it would seem 
that Chalmers could not understand him, or sym- 
pathize with him greatly :— 

“ Thursday. Irving and I went to Bedford-square. 
Mr. and Mrs. Montague took us out in their carriage 
to Highgate, where we spent three hours with the great 
Coleridge. He lives with Dr. and Mrs. Gilman, on the 
same footing that Cowper did with the Unwins. His 
conversation, which flowed in a mighty, unremitting 
stream, is most astonishing, but, I must confess, to me 
still unintelligible. I caught occasional glimpses of 
what he would be at, but mainly he was very far out of 
all sight and all sympathy. I hold it, however, a great 
acquisition to have become acquainted with him. You 
know that Irving sits at his feet, and drinks in the in- 
spiration of every syllable that falls from him. There is 
a secret, and to me as yet unintelligible communion of 
spirit betwixt them, on the ground of a certain German 
mysticism and transcendental lake ry, which I am 
not yetup to. Gordon says it is all unintelligible non- 
sense, and | am sure a plain Fife man as uncle Tammas,’ 
had he been alive, would have pronounced it the greatest 
buff he ever heard of in his life.“ „ Returning 
from this interview, Dr. Chalmers remarked to Mr. 
Irving upon the obscurity of Mr. Coleridge’s utterances, 
and said, that for his part, he liked to see all sides of an 
idea before taking up with it. ‘Ha!’ said Mr. Irving, in 
reply, ‘you Scotchmen would handle an idea as a 
butcher handles an ox. For my part, I love to sce an 
idea looming through the mist.“ 


Had we space to follow up similar quotations, 
we should be glad to give such glimpses as are to 
be got here of Edward Irving, and, at a later 

riod, of the Gurney family at Earlham, and 

oseph John Gurney's reminiscences of Chalmers. 


In November, 1828, Dr. Chalmers was inaugu- 
rated as Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh, and, 
in the course of a few days, delivered his intro- 
ductory lecture. From an early hour those who 
had the privilege of entrance to the class-room be- 
sieged the doorway, and so great was the crowd 
that a strong body of police could hardly restrain 
the tumult. The lecturer won unanimous and 
rapturous plaudits. The subjects of the first 
s-ssion were, Natural Theology, and the Christian 
Evidences. Chalmers was at home on that ground, 
and brought forward the carefully elaborated re- 
sults of prolonged study and matured reflection. 
His audience animated him greatly; it was large 
and intelligent, embracing members of various 
professions, and other cultivated persons, ad- 
ditionally to the regular theological students. 
The enthusiasm lasted throughout the session ; 
and, at its close, the non-professional auditors 
testified their gratitude and admiration in a most 
handsome letter, accompanied by upwards of £200, 
subscribed by them, on the ground that they had 
no right to the gratuitous attendance enjoyed by 
the students, and that the emoluments of the office 
were then greatly beneath an adequate remunera- 
tion for a professor's services. Although the 
volume brings down the life of Dr. Chalmers to 
six years later than this period (1835), we have no 
further notices, of any importance, of the progress 
of his professorial career. 

In 1829, the speech of the King to his Parlia- 
ment brought the question of Catholic Emanci- 
ao before the country for final adjustment. 

halmers espoused the cause, and boldly advo- 
cated it; and, although disappointed in some ex- 
pectations he had formed of its results, he never 
retracted his opinions or regretted the course he 
bad taken. While the excitement of the crisis 
was at its height, Dr. Chalmers delivered a s h 
in favour of Mr. Peel’s Bill in the Edinburgh 
Assembly Rooms. That speech was one of the 
triumphs of his life, and one of the most splendid 
achievements of modern oratory. Lord Jeffrey was 
present on the occasion, and gave it as his deliberate 
opinion, that “ never had eloquence produced a 
greater effectona popular assembly, and that he could 
not believe more had ever been done by the oratory 
of Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke, or Sheridan.” 

Through the various parts taken by Dr. Chal- 
mers in the political events of the years following 
to 1835, we do not propose to follow him. How- 
ever much we might admire his firmness of con- 
viction and courage, we should find in his oppo- 
sition to the Reform Bill, his strongly conservative 
support of the obnoxious Annuity-tax for the sup- 
port of the Edinburgh ministers, and sundry other 
matters alluded to in this volume, occasion for 
dissentient, and sometimes condemnatory opinion. 

In the affairs of the Church he was ever active. 
In 1832, he was Moderator of the General As- 
sembly, and must have heard with deep interest 
the debate on “ calls,” in which the Evangelical 
party advocated the views which led soon after to 
the adoption of the Veto Law, and ultimately to 
the disruption in the Scottish Church. Of the 
origin of the Veto Law, Dr Hanna gives a lengthy 
account, as was necessary, in order to ＋ ſor 
the narrative of the great events of following 
years, in the centre of which we shall see Dr. 
Chalmers, when the remaining portion of the 
memoirs is published. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, for us here to make any extended reference 
to the subject. 

Ere yet he had left St. Andrew’s, Dr. Chalmers 
had written in his diary :—‘ My chief earthly am- 
bition is to finish a treatise on Political Economy, 


as the commencement of a series of future publi- 
cations on Moral Philosophy and Theology.” 
His appointment to Edinburgh interfered with the 
execution of his plan; but in 1830 he commenced 
a weekly lecture on Political Economy, and in the 
following year sat down to the composition of a 
treatise on the subject. He laboured unremit- 
tingly at it during the following summer, and in 
1832 it was published. It was one of his most 
carefully matured mental products, and his fa- 
vourite child. But it was unfavourably received 
in numerous quarters, and disappointed the au- 
thor’s hopes. It has lately exercised wider influ- 
ence, and has been commended by Mr. Stuart 
Mill; and will undoubtedly be yet more generally 
acknowledged, even by those who deny its doc- 
trines on some points, as one of the finest proofs 
of the universality of mind, grasp of principle, 
and thorough independence, which were so promi- 
nent in its powerful author. Another literary 
labour immediately followed the work referred to, 
namely, the composition of his “ Bridgwater Trea- 
tise.” Chalmers was recommended to Dr. Davies 
Gilbert, as a desirable writer for that celebrated 
series of treatises, by the present Bishop of Lon- 
don, and the subject was suggested by him. In 
1833 the work appeared, entitled, The Adapta- 
tion of External Nature to the Moral and Intellec- 
tual Constitution of Man;” it was, on the whole, 
a successful production, and is now incorporated in 
different volumes of the author's collected works. 

In 1834 the Church of Scotland was roused, 
Ee it would seem by Dr. Chalmers’s power- 

ul and exciting agency, to the consideration 
of a scheme for Church extension. It was at first 
a very prosperous movement — promoted with 
energy, smiled on by Government, and apparently 
destined to success. It was met, however, as it 
deserved, by strong opposition from the Dissenters 
of Scotland, who sent deputations to Government, 
and otherwise agitated the matter, with such acti- 
vity, that, after the appointment of a Government 
Commission of Inquiry, the Church failed to secure 
the end she had endeavoured to seize. We are 
willing to believe that the motives of the Church 
party were pure and spiritual, but the movement 
was like all efforts at Establishment Church-exten- 
sion—characterised by exclusive pretensions, in- 
justice to Dissent, and one-sided statements of the 
religious condition and necessities of the people. 
Chalmers was both religiously disappointed and 
politically vexed at the signal failure of the attempt 
to obtain a grant from the Government. It was 
not to be expected that he should regard with 
tolerance the violent antagonism of Dissent in 
this struggle; and his biographer’s sympathies, 
generous to the full though they be, are too strongly 
with the prime mover in the Assembly’s scheme to 
allow what seems to us a fair and sufficient state- 
ment of the facts on both sides. We may, there- 
fore, recommend to our readers that portion of the 
biography of the late Dr. Heugh, of Glasgow, 
which relates to the period in question. 

At this point the present volume concludes. 
We have passed by a considerable amount of 
journal and epistolary matter, which the reader 
will dwell upon with delight. It is well that we 
know so much of the inner history and domestic 
life of Chalmers. Sometimes we are almost ready 
to think that there was in him too stronga love of 
approbation, too intense a consciousness of himself 
and his deeds, too much taste for association with 
the conventionally great and noble. But when 
across all this break the lights of unutterable 
tenderness and familiarity towards his family—of 
fearless adherence to his conviction, against rank, 
convention, and interest—and most of all, the 
chastened radiance of a humble and devout soul — 
we find every word of blame hushed, every 
revulsion of sympathy overcome, and our heart 
and reason agreeing to estimate him as truly 
great, holy, and faithful, beyond most men of the 
universal church, in our own times. His diaries 
furnish evidence that in seeking spiritual growth 
he was self-suspicious, studious of heart-life, and 
my humble towards God. It is pleasant, also, 
to find that he impressed his contemporaries, both 
eminent and undistinguished, with his genuine 
modesty and simplicity of character. His letters 
to his daughters, written when on his tours, and 
generaily of considerable length, exhibit very 
delightfully his fine appreciation of natural 
beauties, his sociability and humour, his wisdom 
and piety, his warm affections and noble manliness. 
Partial quotations can do no justice to these free 
compositions, but we give a sample of them. 

“ Tuesday, 18th June, 1833.—I took out my place 
from Kendal to Bradford, and the scenes which most 
particularly struck me were, first, a vale behind a barren 
rocky bill, after leaving the Liverpool road; second, the 
mountain prospects which open upon us in scaling the 
barrier to Kirkby Lonsdale ; third, Kitkby Lonsdale 
itself, with the house of Carus Wilson on the banks of 
the Lune; fourth, the view of majestic Ingleborough, 
the monarch of the Alpine region, looking down on the 
numerous secondaries around him; fifth, and most 
glorious of all, the rock scenery on the stage to Settle, 
the rocky crescent on our approach to this town, being 
the finest spectacle of the kind I saw. I know not how 
the superb town of Giggleswick should have been 80 
named, for surely there is nothing in superb magnin. 


cence that is fitted to set one a giggling. The rock 


overhanging Settle is a noble individual object ; and, 
altogether, this town, with its environs, forms one of the 
most memorable to me of all English panoramas. 
Sixth, the knolls, and ever-recurring straths, of that 
extended pastoral scenery which overspreads the whole 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and where, though the moun- 
tains are without dignity, and the vales remarkable for 
nothing so much as their rich pasturage, yet, alto- 
gether, the extent and endless succession, as one 
horizon and one panorama give place to another, im- 
press one very powerfully with the amplitude and 
exuberance of Nature. Dined at Skipton. Found a 
fair at Bradford, where I alighted, and was somewhat 
annoyed in my transition to the coach for Halifax. I 
had first to get a porter to carry my luggage through 
the crowds to a distant part of the town from 
which that coach started; then was told that the 
coach had not come in, and I could not get a place till 
it arrived; then had not a hole to put my head in, as 
every room swarmed with drinking and drunken people ; 
then, as I did not like to be far away from my luggage, 
in an open and crowded coach-office, had to keep my 
station near the door, where, as fortune would have it, 
there was a large circular assemblage of swine, on the 
margin of which I stood and contemplated their 
habitudes and politics, for I could perceive an action 
and reaction, a competition for food, a play of emotions, 
reciprocating from the one to the other; of which emo- 
tions, anger is far the most conspicuous, prompting to a 
bite or a scart, and even an occasiona — 
poe an of politics—you have heard me say that a man 
of refinement and education won't travel through Eng- 
land on the tops of coaches without becoming a Tory. 
My Toryism has been further confirmed this day. There 
was a Quakeress girl, with a still younger companion, 
travelling from their boarding-school home, and this 
was all well enough; but there were also the feeders 
and wool-staplers of the West Riding, fat and unintelli- 
gent, with only pursy and . —— projections on each 
side of their chins, and a of lard in 
their gills, whose manners well-nigh overset me, over- 
loading our coach with their enormous carcases, and 
squeezing themselves, as they ascended from various 


parts of the road, between passengers already in a state 
of compression, to the gross infraction of all law and 
justice, and the imminent danger of our necks. The 
days were, when I would have put down all this; but 
whether from the love of peace, which grows with age, 
or perhaps from some remainder of the enfeebling 
influenza, which, however, is getting better, my quies- 
cence predominated.”’ 

It is characteristic of the man, that in the next 
letter we find the following reference to a remark 
in the preceding: 

„Before I resume my narrative, I may say, by ve A 
of qualifying my observations on Toryism, that thoug 
I hold a strong, while virtuous Government, and under 
the direction of the higher intelligence of our best 
educated men, to be the best rézime for a country, yet 
[ feel it wrong to nourish contempt for any human 
being. ‘ Honour all men’ is the precept of Scripture ; 
we should not despise any of those for whom Christ 
died; and the tendency so to do, is one of those 
temptations to which refinement and knowledge ure 
apt to expose us, and which ought to be resisted.” 

The next volume of these memoirs will be 
awaited with eager anticipation, as it will contain 
the most striking passages in Dr.Chalmers’s public 
history. 

Competition, the Labour Market and Christianity ; 
or, the Message of Truth to the Man of Com- 
merce. 15 JAMES BALDWIN Brown, A.B. 
London: Ward and Co., Paternoster-row. 

Early Closing. By Rev. James Hamitton, D.D. 


The Divine Arrangement of Human Labour. By 
Rev. W. CuRLING, M.A. 
Social Duties. By Rev. W. W. CHAMPNEYS, M.A. 


Oppressive Shop Labour, By Rev. Jauxs 
RaLrn, M.A. 
Excessive Labour. By Rev. R. Burcess, D.D. 


The Duty of the Christian Tradesman towards his 
Apprentices. By Rev. DANIEL WILSON, M.A. 


Or these sermons, published on behalf of the 
Early Closing Association, the first-mentioned, 
which is also the most recent, is by far the 
best. It is distinguished from the rest by its grasp 
of principles, while at the same time it is equal to 
them in its thoroughly practical tone. The author 
is of opinion that fair competition is the right 
*. in trade, but shows clearly that the 
excessive competition now prevalent, which ackow- 
ledges no moral restraints, has a tendency to give 
ultimately the 1 to the least scrupulous 
and upright, and to deteriorate the products of 
commerce. Ile also urges on employers the duty 
of being, towards those whom they employ, the 
kindly, genial men, they pride themselves upon 
being towards their private connexions. he 
lecture possesses the vigorous thought, and the 
forcible style—often rising into eloquence—that 
characterise most of Mr. Brown’s writings. We 
have seldom read anything on the subject that we 
have more pleasure in recommending than this 
“ Message of ‘Truth to the Man of Commerce.” 

The other sermons, whose titles we have given, 
owing to the date of their publication, and the 
absence of anything very distinctive, scarcely call 
for notice. Dr. Hamilton’s is written in his well- 
known racy and picturesque style. The rest with 
much good feeling and earnestness, and with more 
or less power, urge the employment of the various 
means of liberating trade from late hours, which 
lie within the reach of particular classes of people. 
It is a fact little creditable to the Christian prin- 
ciple of the nation, that these and similar appeals 
have not been more successful. At one time some 
interest did seem to be aroused in the mind of the 
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public; but latterly the whole question has been 
allowed to drop, and the society which was orga- 
nized for the purpose of agitating it, is now lan- 
— for want of funds. Surely the friends of 

e Early Closing Movement will not suffer this 
E rhaps shameful — state of things to 

t! e heartily wish its friends and advocates 
were more numerous. People seem to hold back, 
from the suspicion that the society seeks an object, 
which, however desirable, is out of reach at present. 
No mistake could be greater. Late closing is not 
a practice which the necessities of commerce im- 
— nor even which advances so importantly the 
nterests of employers that there is no hope of 
their abandoning it. The example of Glasgow, 
and many other towns, sufficiently proves this. 
There is no reason, then, for despair. A thorough- 
going agitation—to which, it must be borne in 
mind, cash is essential—would, we are persuaded, 
be speedily successful. 


The Peace Manual; or, War and its Remedies. By 
Georce C. Beckwitu. Boston: American Peace 
Society. 

Tuis little volume, from the pen of the Secretary of 
the American Peace Society, is deserving of the most 
extensive circulation it can attain. Its issue in this 
country will most opportunely follow up the late suc- 
cessful Congress of the friends of peace, who cannot 
better aid the great cause in which they are engaged 
than by diffusing far and wide publications such as this. 
The author writes of the Physical and Moral Evils of 
War—dwelling, amongst other topics, on the waste of 
property, the loss of life, the personal and social suffer- 
ings it occasions; and yet more fully and seriously on 
the moral elements, causes, vices, and crimes of the war 
system; and its malign moral influences on social insti- 
tutions, the enterprises of benevolence, and the salvation 
of mankind. IIis statements are sustained by facts and 
statistics carefully collected and verified; and his 
argument is conducted with thorough ability, and in 
such manner as to awaken a practical interest in the 
cause he pleads. The proposed Remedies for War 
—which Congresses have now familiarized to several 
nations—may not be complete in detail, nor arranged 
for immediate application ; but they are right in principle, 
practical in character, and demonstrative of the possi- 
bility of providing permanent substitutes for the custom 
of war. 

The Country Sketch-Book of Pastoral Scenes and 


Memorable Places. By January SRANLR. London: 
Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row. 


Tuese are spirited and lively sketches of a few 
localities lying towards the north of England. The 
principal are “Bolton Abbey,“ Walton Hall! —the seat 
of Charles Waterton, the naturalist—the ‘‘ Low Moor 
Iron Works,“ and“ The Vale of the Calder.“ There is 
also some occasional {poetry, having both merit and 
pleasantness the most ambitious effort being a Lin- 
colnshire ‘‘ 2 toral,“ to which is appended a conside- 
rable body ol notes.“ While the volume will be an 
agreeable one to readers generally, it will be especially 
interesting to persons acquainted with the localities 
sketched. 

The Family Friend. Vol. IV. London: Houlston and 
Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 

We doubt not this volume receives a very general and 
very cordial welcome. The editor has every right to say, 
as he does in the Preface, that he has ever aimed at 
„ chastity of thought and language,“ and that his work 
„ possesses a much higher value as a domestic hand- 
book than may at first be supposed.” In the practical 
matters of Needlework, Modelling, Cookery, and cle- 
mentary Science, it has been exceedingly rich, and has 
attained a deservedly high reputation. Its Chess Pro- 
blems, Pastime, and entertaining reading, have supplied 
amusement to multitudes. Its readers are to be repaid 
for their support and attention by some changes in the 
forthcoming numbers, intended to keep up the interest 
of the work, without diminishing its utility. A very 
important feature of this volume is a ‘“ Quadruple 
Indexa — 2 most valuable guide to the contents in 
detail of the whole of the four volumes already pub- 
lished. We hope the “Friend” will maintain a high 
character, wide circulation, and permanent usefulness. 


A Course of Eight Lectures on the Great Protestant 


Reformers. Delivered at the Liverpool Sunday 
School Institute, by various Ministers. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Srow rtr. London: 


Johnstone and Hunter, Paternoster-row. 

TuHeEse lectures derive some interest from the fact, 
that they were delivered before the Sunday School 
Institute of Liverpool, inasmuch as they indicate, by 
the topics selected and the mode of treatment pursued, 
the state of intelligence amongst Sunday-school teach- 
ers. On this head their testimony is highly gratifying. 
But they also possess real intrinsic value. The subjects 
are—Luther, by the Rev. C. M. Birrell; Wycliffe, by the 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan; John Knox, by the Rev. W. 
Graham; John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, by the 
Rev. H. S. Brown; Cranmer, by the Rev. R. Spence, 
A. M.; Calvin, by the Rev. John Kelly; Zuingle, by the 
Rev. Dr. Stowell; and a concluding lecture by the Rev. 
Dr. Raffles. There is not one lecture which does not 
display high ability, and familiarity with the spirit of 


the men portrayed. We may mention Mr. Birrell's and 

Dr. Vaughan’s lectures—the latter especially—as very 

vivid and life-like pictures. The others, also, are ani- 

mated and interesting, and very successful in the de- 

velopment of the great principles represented by the 
sacred names of the Reformers. Though some of the 
lectures appear to be reports of spoken addresses, instead 
of written compositions, there is little to find fault with 
on the score of accuracy. We think the Liverpool 

Sunday-school Institute has set an example which 

Sunday-school teachers would do well to follow in all 

our large towns, in securing to their members the ad- 

vantage of a connected course of lectures, on attractive 
and profitable topics, for the winter months. We heartily 
commend the volume ;—to those who know little of the 

Great Reformers, because it will afford information ; 

and to those who know much, because it will suggest 

some new thoughts. 

The Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. With a Life 
of the Author. London: W. Collins, Paternoster- 
row. 

ALMOST everybody knows the “ Provincial Letters.“ 
The sparkling wit and the weighty eloquence, which 
glitter like gems on the surface of Pascal's profound 
thought, have endeared his letters to many besides 
religious persons. In addition to a good translation of 
the letters, this volume contains a tolerably complete 
life of the author. As it is one of Collins's cheap series, 
we need scarcely say it is well printed and got-up. 
Pictures of the Living Authors of Britain. By Tuomas 

Powe tt, Author of * Pictures of the Living Authors 
of America.“ London: Partridge and Oakey, Pater- 
noster-row. 

Tuts book appears to be a reprint from an American 
publication, although the fact is not stated; and it is 
very satisfactory to know that it is not of home pro- 
duction. If any of our readers possess that appetite 
for literary anecdote, in which Dr. Johnson confessed 
himself a glatton, it is our duty to warn them against 
the volume before us. It possesses enough anecdote 
and criticism to recommend it, if quantity were the only 
requisite. But the anecdote is generally frivolous 
gossip, not seldom of an apocryphal air, and often re- 
lates to matters which it is an impertinence to drag 
before the public. Mr. Powell ostentatiously claims to 
have had some personal intercourse with our English cele- 
brities; and, with an exquirite taste, and refined feeling, 
which the parties who kindly and ignorantly admitted 
him to their presence will know howto appreciate, he 
describes, perhaps truly, perhaps not, whatever he saw, 


and repeats every scrap of information or casual remark | 
he happened to hear. His criticisms are occasionally 

true, though never novel; but oftener they are utterly : 
without the spirit of criticism, and even absurd. His 
praise is gross; his detraction bitter. Whatever he 
wants in ability, he makes upin spite. Charles Dickens 
is treated with virulent injustice, and is rated beneath 
some American unknown, the author of Puffer Hop- 
kins The author of “Philip van Artevelde”’ is 
addressed with the following elegant and original re- 
mark — Wonderful dramatist, Henry Taylor, truly 
thou art the tailor of poets, not the ninth part of one 
We presume that Mr. Henry Taylor must have repelled 
some of Mr. Powell's intrusive advances, and omitted 
to invite him to Mortlake. The reputation of Washing- 
ton Irving is gall and wormwood to this amiable and 
discerning writer, and he designates him, “sweet little 
twaddler.” Of Horne’s Orion it is said, that the 
author has adopted the Greek names of the Gods, in- 
stead of the Latin; these were supplied him by Dr. 
Schmi‘z,”" &c. 

The only attractive pages in the book are those con- 
taining several letters from Mrs. Browning, which were 
furnished to Mr. Powell by *‘ an American friend."” We 
are glad he was not an Englishman; for, though it is 
impossible to read these beautiful letters without keen 
delight, we must reprobate severely this unscrupulous 
trick upon a lady. This trick, however, is character- 
istic of the volume, which abounds in similar instances 
of bad taste and vulgar feeling; and, on the whole, we 
are tempted to ask,—lIs this author the original of Mr. 
Thackeray's literary snob”? 


Chambers's Papers for the People. Vol. X. Edinburgh: 
Chambers. 

Tun present volume of this serial contains some 
papers of considerable literary merit. The first is a 
very accurate and complete sketch of“ Ancient Rites 
and Mysteries,” and displays thorough acquaintance 
with classical authorities. Another on The Childhood 
of Experimental Philosonhy” contains a quantity of 
curious and not easily accessible information, in respect 
to the first hesitating steps of men on the path of ex- 
perimental inquiry. The article on Confucius embodies 
a very full account of the life and writings of that 
almost mythic personage—one who exerted a wider and 
more lasting influence on his own portion of the world 
than any single European on his—and, lu addition, 
copious extracts from his works, which will be read with 
much interest. There is also a paper on“ Liberia and 
the Russian Penal Settlements, and another on Siam 
and the Siamese,“ both of which are transcripts of all 


we know on both subjects. The volume also contains a 


sensible and discriminating review of Moore, and his 
Poetry; and two tales, to one of which we take a 
decided objection. The idea of occasionally including a 
tale is, we think, good, and the first in this volume is 
excellent; but that entitled“ Temptation“ would be 
condemned by less fastidious moralists than ourselves, 
for the reason that it contemplates sin from a too exclu- 
sively economical point of view, and leaves out its moral 
aspect :—as we have observed has been the case, also, 
in not a few of the tales inserted in Chambers's Journal 


— — 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Tus Srory or tus Exuinition Cataroovr.—lIt 
was not until all, or nearly all, the fragments were 
in the printer's hands, that the final numbering and 
arrangement could take place; so that, at the last 
moment, all my inside was twisted up and down, 
Classification this was called. The classification 
began at, the printer's, just before the arrival of the 
last corrected slips; and they came, as I told you, 
only two days before the Exhibition would be open, 
and the catalogue would be demanded by the public. 
Woe be to the printer who should go to bed at such 
acrisis. The Official Catalogue was classified, 
made up, printed, and bound in four days. The 
first perfect impression was only produced at ten 
o'clock at night upon the eve of the eventful opening. 
Ten thousand catalogues, properly bound, were punc- 
tually delivered at the building on the morning of 
the first of May. The two copies presented to her 
Majesty and to the Prince, that morning, elegantly 
bound in morocco, lined with silk, and with their 
edges gilt, had been bound, lined, and gilded, in six 
hours. Now, — you do begin to wonder that 
you had a catalogue at all upon the first of May, and 
are no longer surprised that, in the first edition, 
there were included descriptions of articles which 
the describers had neglected afterwards to send, or 
that the articles which had arrived, of unexpected 
bulk, or otherwise exceptionally, could not be placed 
properiy in the. building, according to the exact 
numericat order that had been established in the 
catalogue. Most of the errors of my first edition 
are corrected in my second. Now I mean to tell 
you a few more things about myself well calculated 
to excite your admiration. y “Official” self 
makes three hundred and twenty pages, or twenty 
sheets of double foolscap paper folded into eight. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand — of this having 
been printed, one hundred and five tons of paper 
have been consumed therein; and upon this paper, 
the duty paid is one thousand four hundred and 
seventy pounds. The new type of these publica- 
tions is retained, set up for constant use and cor- 
rection, and the weight of metal thus employed is 
fifty-two thousand pounds. — Dickens’ Household 
Words, 

Saint Joux Aub THE Ronpen.—In a narrative 
attested by Clemens Alexandrinus, we see how he 
visited the Christians in the parts round about 
Ephesus, organized the churches, and provided for 
the appointmentof the most competent persons to 
fill the various church offices. On one of these occa. 
sions, he noticed a young man who promised to be 
of much service in the cause of the gospel. He 
commended him to one of the overseers, as a valuable 
trust committed to him by the Lord. The overseer 
carefully watched him till he received baptism, 
But he placed too much reliance on baptismal grace. 
He lett kim to himself, and the youth, deprived of 
his faithful protection, and seduced by evil asso- 
ciates, fell deeper into corruption, and at last became 
captain of a band of robbers. Some years after, 
when John revisited that church, he was informed, 
to his great sorrow, of the woful change that had 
taken place in the youth of whom he had enter- 
tained such hopes. Nothing could keep him back 
from hastening to the retreat of the robbers, He 
suffered himself to be seized, and taken into their 
captain’s presence; but he could not sustain the 
sight of the apostle; John's venerable appearance 
brought back the recollection of what he had ex- 
perienced in earlier days, and awakened his con- 
science. He fled a 4 in consternation; but the 
venerable man, full of paternal love, and exerting 
himself beyond his strength, ran after him. He 
called upon him to take courage, and announced 
to him the forgiveness of his sins in the name of 
the Lord. By his fatherly guidance he succeeded 
in rescuing his soul, and formed him into a worthy 
member of the Christian community. Another tra- 
dition, preserved by Jerome, bears also the impress 
of the apostle’s spirit. When the venerable John 


could no longer walk to the meetings of the church, 
but was borne thither by his disciples, he always 
uttered the same address to the church ; he reminded 
them of that one commandment which he had 
received from Christ himself, as comprising all the 
rest, and forming the distinction of the new cove. 
nant: My children, love one another.“ And 
when asked why he always repeated the same thing, 
he replied, ** That if this one thing wene attained, it 
would be enough.“ — Neander First Planting of 
Christianity : Hohn' Standard Library, 


Tue Poacuer AND THE Pretate, on Goon An- 
VICE.—A poacher was not many years since busily en- 
gaged in taking a hare out of a wire in a certain bishop's 
grounds, when that functionary himself accosted him, 
and ordered him to desist. “ Starlight Tom's” re- 
joinder was not strictly parliameniary; so the bishop 
replied—* Don't you know who Lam? I’m the bishop 
of 1" “Are you?’ was all the reply vouch- 
13 and a——— good place too. Mind you keep 
it!“ 
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GLEANINGS. 


B ing's noble of „Casa Guidi 
Windows ” has been translated into Italian by Mazzini. 


The Leeds Town-Council have decided to build a 
Town Hall and corporate offices, at an expense of £22,000 
without the site, or of £31,000 with. 

The New York Evening Post states that M‘Cor- 
mick’s reaping machines have been in use upon the 
Western prairies for nearly ten years. The fact illus- 
trates one of the many uses of the Exhibition. 


We hear that the experiment of growing flax near 
the Dartmoor prison is a complete ae The suc- 
cessful culture of this plant is a matter of national im- 
portance, and will be of the greatest benefit to the 
neighbourhood. 

The cipal topic of the Spanish journals is still 
the 3 produced by the * drought and 
extraordinary heat. At Madrid they had been four 
months without rain. The country is burned up, and 
fires, extending in some cases over many leagues, are 
no doubt the result of this state of things. 


The Great Northern Railway Company, instead of 
incurring an outlay in the shape of postages, has regis- 
tered a newspaper in the Stamp office, called The Great 
Northern Rai "s ter, and, under this 
title, given in the smallest possible type, it issues all its 
documents, which pass through the post, whatever be 
their bulk, as a newspaper privileged by the penny stamp. 

It is said that an English gentleman who had 
lodged £60,000 for the purpose of purchasing property in 
Ireland, under the Encumbered Estates Court, has with- 


drawn — money in consequence of the recent murder of 
te. 


Mr. W 


tol rk, and frightened 
the lawyers present half to death.— Boston Liberator. 
The Boston Journal informs its readers with great 
complacency, that — of the boys in the Lawrence 
emy have attached their names to a document re- 
commending Mr. Webster to the Presidency. We may 
infer, from this, that Mr. Webster is looking to the nezt 
generation for the votes which are to do him justice. 
— Weekly News. 


The Boston Bee has lately set up the pretence that 
the name of “‘ Whig was derived from the initials of 
the motto of the Scotch Covenanters—“ We hope in 
God — W. H. I. G. The Commonwealth, however, 
suggest as a more probable origin that it was adopted 
from the Scotch word whig,”’ which means sour milk.“ 
A ndent of the Boson Post, on the other hand, 
is of opinion that it is obtained from the initials of the 
motto, We hope in God.“ 


Numerous arrests have been made at Pesth, in 
consequence of the exhibition of a statue of St. Stephen, 
the features of which resembled Kossuth. 


His Warn Car!—A “ stump” orator, addressing 
a meeting in South Carolina, and becoming warmed 
by his own glowing description of the zeal which should 
animate the bosom of patriots in the possible conflict 
with the general government, said—" Yes! fellow- 
citizens, when the first note of war is heard rebounding 
over our cotton field, I, for one, shall exclaim with 
General Washington, at the battle of Waterloo, ‘A 
horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse“ 


“A number of our contemporaries, says the 
ily News, English and French, affect to be greatly 
shocked at the Emperor of Austria’s declaring publicly 
that he and his Ministers govern of his absolute and 
imperial authority. and by virtue of no constitution. All 
through 1848, 1849, 1850, and the better half of 18651, 
these writers were the abettors, the panegyrists, the 
t laureates of Austria; and not only of Austria, but 
of the King of Naples, of the Pope, and of the French 
enerals who set up the Pope, Nothing seemed too 
arsh, too rough, too royal, too cruel, or too tyrannical 
for them, so long as there was anything left for tyranny 
and its bayonets to crush. But now, when tyranny is 
e ey established and strengthened, and past dis- 
turbing, ob, then, forsooth, these writers turn liberal, 
and protest.“ 


— — 
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Lorp Grone Gon box. — The newly- published 
„His of the Jews in Great Britain,“ by the Rev. 
Moses outh, — the following account 
of the last days of t eccentric nobleman, the 
leader of the No-Popery mobs of 1780. His lordship, 
it is well known, became a convert to the faith of 
Abraham. We are told, that in London Lord 
George Gordon attended the Hamburgh synag 
where he was called up to the reading of the law, 
and was honoured with Me Shebayrach. He pre- 
sented that synagogue with £100. He then went to 
Paris, and wrote a book against Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of France, which proved libellous, and sub- 
88 his 2 imprisonment at Newgate. 

t in prison he was very regular in the Jewish 
observances; every morning he was seen with his 
hylacteries between his eyes, and opposite to his 
— Every Saturday he had public service in his 
room, by the aid of ten Polish Jews. He looked 
like a patriarch with his beautiful long beard. His 
Sa y's bread was baked according to the manner 
of the Jews, his wine was Jewish, his meat was 
Jewish, and he was the best Jew in the congregation 
of Israel. On his prison wall were to be seen, first 
the ten commandments (in the Hebrew language), 
then the bag of Talith, or fringed garment, and of 
the phylacteries. The court required him to bring 
bail; he brought two poor Polish Israelites as gua- 
rantees. The court would not accept them because 
of their poverty. The rich Jews would do nothing 
towards assisting the prisoner, for fear of a persecu- 
tion. He died in 1798, of a broken heart, and was 
interred in the Gordon family vault.“ The laying 
him in the family vault was contrary to his wish, as, 
to the last, he ex the strongest desire to be 
buried in the sep of the ancient people, 


BIRTHS. 
September 14, at Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. G. B. BU7mm 


of a son. 
1 Chapel, Highworth, by 
A few da at the ependen ape * ’ 
the Rev. T. Bert Mr. Joun Corr, of Swindon, to Miss Etuis 
HAN bet, of that town. 
Also, at the Independent Chapel, Highworth, by the Rev. 
T. Gilbert, Mr. Jussi Britten to Dina Hawen; both of that 


1 — 4, at Exminster Church, by the Rev. the Warden 
of Winchester College, R. L. Lopes, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
second son of Sir R. Bart., of Maristow, M. P. for South 
Devon, to ELizabetn, third daughter of 8. T. Kexewica, Esq., 


of Peamore. 
at the Independent Chapel, Fareham, by the 


September 
Rev. J. Varty, Mr. Gronos Barnes to Miss ELtzapetu Frost; 


both of F am. 

September 6, at the Independent Chapel, Stourbridge, by the 
Rev. J. Richards, Mr. R. C. Cook, — to Jang, eldest 
daughter of Mr. J. Attsor, builder; both of Stourbridge. 

9, at Sion Ch-pel, Halifax, by the Rev. R. Moffett, 
Mr. Joern Naytor, manager, Luddendenfoot, to ELizapetu, 
the youngest daughter of Mr. T. Fox, joiner and builder, of 
Sowerby-bridge. 

September 9, at France Meeting, Chalford, by the Rev. J. 
Hyatt, the Rev. W. M. Anstey, of Plymtree, sen of W. Anstey, 
Esq., of Jurehays, Tiverton, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. T. Wuirta, of the former place. 

September 9, at the Independent Chapel, Lymington, by the 
Rev D. Lloyd, Mr. Hann DowMan to Ecizapetu Hookxx. 

September 10, at the Independent Ch pel, Highworth, by the 
Rev. T. Gilbert, Mr. WitttaM Wueeter, carpenter, &c., to 
ELA, daughter of the late Mr. R. Rannett, of that place. 

September II, at the Independent Chapel, Melton Mowbray, 
— the Rev. J. Tindale, the Rev. John Newton Lano ey, M. A. 
Geldestone, near Beccles, Suffolk, to Mania Coriey, of 
Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 

September 11, by license, at the Independent Chapel, Cuck- 
field, Suse, by the Rev. J. Woodwark, of Tonbridge Chapel, 
London, the Rev. ALBert Forster, minister of the above chapel, 
to Lucy, second daughter of C. D. L VIDX, Eeq., of the same 
place. This is the first marriage that has been solemnized in 
this place of worship. 

ber 11, at Grosvenor-street Chapel, Chorlton, Man- 
chester, by the Rev. R. W. M‘All, of Sunderland, Mr. Jones 
Gooner, of Green to Jane. eldest daughter of J. Woot- 
FALL, — 9 , Manchester. 

1 II, at the Independent Chapel, Bushey, Herte, by 
the J. Vine, Mr. Witttam Hawains, of oe to ANNE 
—— daughter of the late Rev. J. Coles, of Woking- 
ham, 8. 


September 12, at Kirk Bradden, Isle of Man, the Rev. Tonus 
Eowarp Statiypeass, B. A., of Stratford, London, to IsaBeLta 
Hutton, only daughter of the Rev. J. Hitt, M.A., of Douglas, 


Isle of Man. 
DEATHS. 

Lately, at his residence, Newington-green, in his 88th year, 
James Hux ey, Esq. 

Mey 28, of cronp, aged 3, W. TAYLOR, second son of the Rev. 
W. Auro, of Kuruman, South Africa. 

June 10, at Mirzspore, Fast Indies, the Rev. Marrutw W. 
Woottasrox, for many years Professor and Principal in the 
Hon. East India Company’s Colleges at Caleutta and Agra; but, 
since 1843, a devoted missionary to the heathen, for which his 
knowledze of the native languages eminently qualified him. 
He was the author of an elaborate Sanecrit grammar, and other 
works. 

September 7, at Dover, aged 84 years, FIARRIET ARABELLA, 
— of the Rev. Dr. Goopa.t, Provost of Eton and Canon of 

vor. 

September 7, at Nottingham, Mary, eldest daughter of T. 
FPReeMay, and niece of G. man, , of Cheltenham. 

September 8, at Homburg, Germany, aged 57, the Rev. Josurn 
Joun Fareman, one of the Secretaries of the London Missiona: y 
Society. 

— 8, at Whitby, accidentally drowned whilst bathing, 
in hie }4th year, James, youngest son of W. S. Marenact, Erq., 
2 a Hyde-park--quare, and of Plash wood-hall, ia the county of 

k 


Reptember 8, aged 55, Mr. Joux Cursnman Mansn, of Swan- 
Dorset. 


September 9, at her residence, Stockwell-common, Mary 
relict of the late T. StReaTrigip, Eseq., of St. Mary-axe, an 
Btock well-oommon. 

September 9, after a short illness, aged | year and 7 months, 
the infant son of the Rev. T. Sgavitt, of Burton-crescent. 

September 11, in Bury-street, St. James's, after a long illness, 
in hie 79th year, WIA Busreip, Eseq., M. P., of Upwood, 
Yorkshire. 

September 13, at St. Paul's-villas. St. Panl’s.road, Islington, 
aged 76, Mis. SUsaNNANH Wuuitaripor, widow of the late Mr. 
M. Wuirrivoer, of Canonbury--quare. 

September 14, at Chelsea, after « protracted and very painful 
ilinese, GARRISON THOMPSON, cecond son of George Thompson, 
Eeq., M. P. for the Tower Hamlets. 


—_ — — 


Tus Sarpintan Worxkmen arrived in Manchester 
to the number of 49, on Sunday evening. They had 
letters of introduction to the mayor and authorities, 
and have been treated with a good deal of considera- 
tion. On Monday, two officers of the civil force 
were deputed to conduct them to some of the princi- 
pal workshops. In the evening a party of them dined 
with the mayor. Twoaddresses were presented to 
the mayor yesterday at the Town Hall, one in English 
by Chevalier Lencisa, the other in French by Che- 
valier Scappini. The Mayor briefly acknowledged 
the double compliment in French. Afterwards ac- 
companied by the mayor, they walked through the 
Exchange, viewed the exterior of the Cathedral, 
went through the warehouse of Messrs, Potters and 


„Norris, and a small party also inspected Mr. Joyn- 


son’s silk mill. 

Tae New Rearer — Me Cormick's machine — 
has been displaying its powers, with great ¢clat, on 
the clayey soils of Hertfordshire; and before the 
annual assembly of the North Lancashire Agricul- 
tural Society, which commenced at Lancaster, on 
Wednesday last. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. J — We take pleasure in bringing to 
the notice of our readers, a remedy which has the merit 
of being at once nice, safe, spe- dy, and sure ( without 
medicine, inconvenience, or expense, as a saves fifty 
times its coset in other more expensive remedies), for 
dyspepsia (indigestion), constipation, diarrhea, nausea and 
8 ess during pregnancy, at sea, or under any other circum. 
stances, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, distension, hemorrhoidal 
affections, nervous, bilious, and liver complsints, palpitation of 
the heart, cramps, spasms, headaches, derangemen: of the kid. 
neye and bladder, cough, asthma, dropsy, scro‘ula, consumption, 
debility, paralysie, depression of spirits, Ke. DU BARRY'S 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which is easily prepared, 
even on board ship, or in a desert, is the best food 1 invalids 
and delicate infants, as it never turns acid on the weakest sto- 
mach, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and 
restores the faculty of digestion and muscular energy to the most 
enfeebled. It bas the highest approbation of Lord Stuart de 
Decies; the Venerable Archdeacon Alexander Stuart, of Ross— 
a cure of three years’ nervousness; Major-General Thomas 
King, of Exn outh; Captain Parker D. Bingham, R. N., London 
who was cured of twenly-teven years’ dyepepela in six weeus 
time; Captain Andrews, R. N. i: ptain Edwards, R. N.; Wil- 

w 


liam Hunt, Barrister-at- » King’s College, Cambridge, 
who, after s meee pease from partial paralysis, has re- 
the use of his limbs in a very short time excel- 


t food; the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucke—a cure 


of funetional disorders; the Bev. Thomas Minster, of St. Ba- 
viour’s, Leeds—a oure of five years’ nerv with epasme 
and ee mn Mr. — — — ** — Doctors 

; James Shor! „ No.8, terrace, 
Reading, Berks, late Sur 2 the both — 
dropsy; James Porter, — A erth—a cure of 
thirteen years’ cough, with many well- 


debility ; and 
— — 1 Oue dae Seeneeeien and 


stored by this useful and economical diet, after all other reme- 
dies h - ee = oe ears, and all hopes of 
recovery abandooed. A full report portant cures of the 
above — 1 > ted, ot gaa 8 of the = 
respectability, we sent and = 
See Advertis« ment. * vid 

Advertisement. )}—Hatse’s PorTaBLe GaLvanIC APPARATUS 
rom the ¥ of March 10).—** That Mr. Halse stands 
high as a Medical Galvaniet, and that he is generally considered 
as the head of his are facte which we have 
known: but we did not know, until very recently, that he h 
brought the Galvanic Apparatus to such a bigh state of perfec- 
tion that an invalid may galvanize himself with the most perfect 
safety. We happen to know something of Galvanism ourselves, 
and we can truly say that his apparatus is far superior to any 
thing of the kind we ever beheld. To those of our invalid 
friends, therefore, who may feel desirous of testing the remedial 
powers of Galvanism, we say, apply at once to the fountain 
head. To secure beneficial results, it is necessary, as we can 
from experience assert, to be galvanised by an apparatus con- 
structed on the best principles ; for, although the sensation ex- 
perienced from the small machines of the common construction 
during the operation is very similar to that experienced by Mr. 
Halse’s machines, yet the effects afterwards produced are vastly 
different, the one producing a | of exhaustion, and the 
other a feeling of renewed r. r. Halse particularly re- 
commends Galvanisem for the restoration of muscular power in 
any part of the body which may be deficient of it. Mr. Halse’s 
residence is at 22, Branswick-square.” 


MIONEY MARKET AND CONMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tvugspay Evznino. 


The failure of Messrs. Spencer, Ashlin and Co., 
announced in the daily papers of yesterday, has 
again set afloat apprehension concerning the sound 
condition of the commercial world. The Stock 
Market has, consequently, declined, and, although 
not to any serious extent, sufficient to create a 
feeling of gloom and suspicion. Consols, which 
we left last week at 964, are now down to 95% 
to 4—a decline of nearly a half per cent. The 
suspension of Messers. Ashlin, is said to be the 
resultof speculative operations for a rise in grain, 
which, through the present good harvest, have 
ended in heavy loss. The opinion is gainin 
ground now, that this is not the only failure t 
occur in this direction. It is well known that 
many parties connected with Mincing and Mark- 
lanes, have been dealing largelyin all kinds of 
provisions, with the anticipation of a rise, and 
there can be no question that these expectations 
will be disappointed. The majority of them will, 
no doubt, be able to bear up against the loss, but 
some must give way. In vague expectation that 
this will be the case, the banks have lately dealt 
more cautiously in the discount of bills—de- 
clining to deal with those of whom the least sus- 
— of unsoundness is entertained. The Un- 
unded Debt has been very steady during the 
week, while Bank Stock has risen. 


PROGRESS OF THE STOCKS :— 


Wed. , Thurs.;Friday., Sat. Mond. Tuer 
3 per Ct. Cons.) 96] f | 96§ 3 : 964 i oe 54 953 7 | 96 
Cons. for Acct.) 9 -- — | 96,6, 95} 96 
3 per Ct. Red.| 97 TG -— | = — 97 
2 9831 | 988 3 989 4 982 
Annuities... — — 
india Stock 262 10 — — — 263 
Bank Stock ..|2154 16; 216; | 2154 | 2154 — | 3153 
Exchq. Bills../45 pm. | 48 pm. 48 pm. | 48 pm. 47 pm. 47 pm. 
India Bonds * — | — — 48 pm. 51 pm. 
LongAnnuit. 7 716 | 7 7-16] Shut | — | 7% | 7 Lie 
The Foreign Market has been very dull. Mex- 


ican has experienced another decline, being now 
marked at 264. Spanish also has fallen, on ac- 
count of the expense which the Government must 
incur in resisting the Cuban expedition. In a 
wretched enough state at the best of times, its 
finances will hardly bear the draw which this will 
occasion. The Austrian loan seems to attract 
very little attention. We have heard of none of it 
being subscribed for here, and letters from the 
continent speak in very unfavourable terms of its 
prospects in the commercial capitals of the Euro- 
pean states. In Amsterdam “ very little will be 
taken,” and in Hamburg, “ no one feels inclined 
to touch it.“ In Paris, it excites no stir; whilst 
in Vienna, although the Government papers speak 
very confidently of the whole being subscribed in 
a short time, the Zimes’ correspondent expresses 
his suspicions that the greater part of it will have 
to be got from abroad. What will the Govern- 
ment do if it cannot raise the amount? Ga- 
zette” itself? The following are the prices of 
Stocks: — Brazilian, small, at 89; Danish Five 
per Cents., 1014 ex div.; Mexican, for money, 
26% and i; for the account, 263 and 3; Peru- 
vian, 90; the deferred, 423; Russian Five per 
Cents., 111%; the Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 
1014; Sardinian Scrip, 3 discount; Spanish Five 

r Cents., for money, 203; for the account, 20; 
Passive. 41; Spanish Three per Cents., 364; and 
Dutch Four per Cents., certificates, 92}. 

The Share Market has, on the whole, well main- 
tained its ground, but prices are hardly so favour- 
able as ut our last writing. ‘The most conspicuous 
decline has been in the South Eastern, conse- 

vent on the announcement of a dividend of 8s. 
or the half-year. The traffic returns also exhibit 


a slight falling off compared with previous weeks, 


1951.) 


Che Nontentormist. 


tii — 


although, as compared with last year’s receipts, 
the amount is very favourable. e increase in 
the amount received is £43,829. The te 

— — at 


receipts since the Ist of July are 
£5.286287. Bristol and Exeter, 79; Caledonian, 
104; and Holyhead, 14 132; Eastern 


Counties, 53; Great Northern, 152 153; Great 


Western, * 753; Lancashire and Yor ‘ 
50} } 49 ; London and Blackwall, a 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 89} 90; Lon- 


don North Western, 1112 12} 11}; Ditto, New 
Quarters, mow London and South Western, 
793; Mid! d. 435; Newmarket, 7; North British, 
51; North Stafford, 73; Reading, Guildford, and 
Reigate, 22}; South Eastern, 183 f 1; York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 17}; York and North 
Midland, 17}; Northern of France, 14}; Orleans 
and Bordeaux, 43; Paris and Rouen, 9} 9. 

Trade in the provinces is still spoken of as very 
encouragin t Manchester, the markets remain 
steady, and derive much of their firmness from the 
home demand. At Nottingham, the growth of 
permanent employment is observable from day to 
day, and the increased pauperism consequent upon 
the introduction of new machinery which prevailed 
at the commencement of the half-year, is now 
understood to have been entirely removed. In the 
iron trade, the recent tendency towards improve- 
ment appears to have been maintained, and the 

eneral prosperity of Birmingham is unabated. 
n the woollen districts there has been no varia- 


tion. The Irish linen trade remains dull. 
PRICES OF STOCKS, 
The highest prices are given. 

BRITISH. Price. FORBIGN. Price. 
Consols..... 0 ‘ 96 Brasil! 91 
Do. Account ee eee 96 Equador 37 
3 per Cent. Reduced 97 Duteb per cent. 92 
BE Nen. French 3 percent. 91 
Lo Annuities. 7 7. 6 Gran 20 020 0 00 0 0 16 
Bank Stoek........ 2165 Mexican 5pr.ct.new | 26 
ludia Stock eee ef ee 262 Portuguese eee 22 
Exchequer Bills— Ruslan | Ol 

4 aad 47 pm. || SpanishSpercent.. | 20 
India Bonds Sl pm. | Ditto percent.. 37 
Ditto Passive...... 5 


- 


THE GAZETTE, 


Friday, Sept. 12. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Ad account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 6th day of September, 1881. 
Is DEPARTMENT, 


4 
Notes lesuedd 27,707,565 Government Debt. 11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 2,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 13,674,190 
Silver Bullion sees 33 5 


£27,707,565 £27,707,565 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 4 
Proprietors’ Capital 14,553,000) Government8ecuri- 
Rest... 8,588,957) thes including 
Public Deposits (in- Dead Weight An- 
cluding Exche- nuit). 14,216 
ver, Savings’ Other Securities .. 15,193,878 
ks, Comm &- otes „„ „ „ „%% „„ „„ „66 8,344, 190 
sioners of Na- GoldandSilverCrin 582,826 
tional Debt, = 
Ce 
counts) „ „„ 8,093,413 
— — 8,131,481 
even-day 0 
BM 1,228,309 
235,585,110 £35,585,110 


Dated the lith day of September, 1851. 
N M. Mun, Chief Cashier. 


11 rr * 
marriages, pursuant to an act o 


Newhouse, Upottery, Devonshire, 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Haxuisom, Henny Gone, wheelwright, King’s-road, Hoxton 
Old-town, September 9. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Bacn. Joux, Bradford, Yorkshire, apothecary, September 25, 
October 20: solicitor-, Messrs. pw J and Watson, Bradford; 
and Mesers. Bond and B.rwick, 

CarNock, Saul, jun., Kent terrace, Great Coll 
Camden-town, —_ Se ber 20, October 23: solicitors, 
Mesers, Rogerson and „ Lincoln’s-inn-fields; and Mr. 
Carter, Gloucester. 


, Dayip, sud Saupe Acne Coal Exchange, City, 
and Chatham, Kent, coal factors, October 1, November 8: soli- 
citors, Messrs, Lawrance and Co., Old Jewry-chambere. 

Hort, Tuomas, Warrington, Lancashire. printer, September 
22, Nuvember 4: solicitors, Mr. Fora, Lincolu’s inn fields; and 
„ — 2 . , * ber 18 

or. Evwarp, Birmingham, glass r, September 
October 14: soheitor, Mr. Hayward, Birmingham. 
Lier Trugw, Painswick, Gloucestersbire, clothier, 8ep- 


egé-etreet, 


tember 25, October 28 : solicitor, Mr. Kearsey, Stroud, Glou- 
mo Little Lever, La hire, d Septem be 

A ttle er, Lancashire, der ember 
26, — 8: wre, Messrs. Sale and Co., Manchester. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
1 — Dundee, boot and shoe maker, September 18, 
ctober 9. 


Guwtizs, Anam, Falkirk, currier, September 16, October 7. 
Kivwonp, Perea, WILLIAM Laionton, and Perea Leionror, 
Dundee, merchants, September 17, October 8. 
mo James, Edinburgh, boot maker, September 18, Octo- 
r 


Surru, Wu, Inverness, grocer, September 18, October 14. 


Tuesday, Sept. 16. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly stered 
for solemnizing marriages, pursuant to an act of the 6th and 
7th William IV, e. 85:— 


The Roman Catholic Chape Woliiagten, Shropabire. 
The lodependent Chapel, Warkworth, Northumberland. 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED, 
Botouzs, Orson, Ho.born-hill, City, china and glass 


Hstmanineton, Joux, High Holborn, gtocer. 


BAF RRUPTS. 

Butt. WU HMM, Abergavenny, Monmoathehire, piano’orte 
dealer, September 39, October 29: solicitor, Mr. Pascu, 
Bl ‘omebury--quare. 

Coon. Jom, Assembly-row, Mile end-roed, beilder, Bep- 
tember N, November 3: solicitor, Mr. Sorrell, Fenebureh- 


street, 
lsuwoxorR, leexorces, Paracy, Littlehemp- 
2 8 — Norte 8: solieftore, 
Holmes by hy A Sy agony 
_ Epwanp, and Marrrs, Hewat, Aldgate High 


woollen dra Sept ber 22 and Novem 
chore, Mesers. Reed and Co., 1 Carapeide. 
Mauro, Jones Sure. Tipton, Sta hire, provision 
dealer, September 30 and October 21 : solicitors, Messrs. M ot- 
teram and Co., Birmirgh«m. 

So.omor, Elan. Hey 
tember 23 and November 1: sol 
circur. 

Tuompsow, Jon, Leeds, glare and china desler, October 6 
and November 3: solicitor, Mr. Donning, 


SOUTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Berriz, Mittex, Dundee, calenderer, September 22, Octo- 
ber 13. 


Faravnar, Janes, Leith, Customs’ officer, September 23, 
October 15 


Minories, jeweller 
— Rn 


Hagvig, ARCHIBALD, Glasgow, grocer, September 19, Octo- 
5 5 Witttam, Ardrishaig, merchant, September 25, 
“Tce Ronsrt, Glasgow, master carter, September 23, 
1 Witti, Clerkbill, near Dumfries. and Whinny- 
rig, near Annan, tilemanu'acturer, Sep'ember 19, Oetoder 10. 


 MAKKKIS, 


MARK LANE, Monpbar, September 15. 

There was a good supply of Wheat from the neighbourin 
counties at market thia morning. Finest sam of white m 
with buyers at lest Monday's prices; but red went off slowly, 
and fully ls. per qr. cheaver : 

prices remain nominally 


in Foreign there was little doing, 
five fresh con- 


unaltered, Flour je 


esdear. Urey ard 
white Peas and Beane without — 


moderate, and princi A ; there. 
ive, had little diffieulty 82 of good 22 small 


advance. Linseed Cakes firm. 
Batrisn. ] Fursionr, 
Wheat— 7 s. | Wheat— 7. 1. 
Essex, Suffolk, and Dantzig .. ....... 0 44 
Kent, Red (nes 36 to 38 Anhalt and Marke. . 36 
Ditto White * Ditto White 8 40 
Line., Norfolk, and Pomeranian red ... 34 . 38 
Yorksh. ted ... HM .. 97 Rostock 410 42 
Northumber, anc Danish and Fries- 
Scotch, White. 34 .. 38 eee eee „ 38 
Ditto,Red..... -. 3... B Petersburgh, Arch- 
Devon, and Somer- angel and Riga. 32 .. 4 
set., Red 960% %% ™ Polish Odessa e*ee 36 ** 34 
Ditto White — Marianopoli & Ber- 
bye „ Dr — ** — ä „„ 32 * 8 
Barle eseeeereeeeeee * aganrog se eeeee * 
geotedb̃¶ dd 420 . 27 Brabantand French 32 .. 34 
Angus 66 %% %% “ oo ™ Ditto White eeeeee $8 ** 40 
Malt Urdinary 6060 6 ™ — eee 30 . 32 
1e 47 ** 51 Egyptian ....cccess 24 * 26 
Peas, Greer 26 d Rye Mee BS 
Ma le „ „ „ „„ „ 28 * * 30 Barley— 
White 23 9 Wismar & Rostock. 22 .. 24 
Bollers ..«.«s«ee- 27 * 28 Danteb „ 22 * 24 
Beans, Large 12 27 eee sse 2 00 24 
Tl eke 77 . 29 Fast Friesland .... 20 .. 21 
Harrow eeeeeeeee 27 * 29 Egy N. „ 18 * 19 
Pigeon ee teeeeer 27 * * 30 Danube eee 1 5 „* 18 ** 19 
Oate— Peas, White sree eeee 23 ‘* 24 
Line & York. feed 17 * 19 Boilers seer eeeeree 25 * 26 
Do. Poland & Pot. 21 .. 22 | Beans, Horse........ 23 .. 26 
Berwick & Bcotch. 21 * * 22 P seeeeeeeeeee * * 29 
Scotch feed ...... 19 .. 20 Egyptian.... «... 28 .. 94 
Irish feed and black 17 .. 18 | Oate— 
Ditto Potato .... 20 .. 91 Greningen, Danish, 
Linseed, sowing.... 50 ** 54 Bremen, & Fries- 
Ra , Besex, no land feedandbik. 15 .. 17 
£20 to per last Do. thick and brew 19 .. 21 
Carraway Seed, Essex, new. Ri Petersburg 
26s. to 30s. per ewt. rchangel, an 
Rape Cake, £4 10s. to £8 per ton Swedish ........ 19 .. 20 
Linseed, £9 10. to £10 Os. | Flour— 
r 1,000 U.8, per 196 lbs... 15 . 21 
Flour, per sk. of 280 lbs, Hamburg TTTITT * 20 
DP ceccceccccce * Dantsig and Stettin 19 .. 90 
Town e*.@eeeee88 35 * * N French, per 380 iba. 33 ** N 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
ser. 6. II WEEKS. 
Wheat eeeeeeeeeeer 38. 94. Wes 40s Td 
Barley eeeeeeeeeeee 1 Barley 26 1 
Oats eeeeeeeeeeeeee 20 l er 21 5 
Rye cosccccceccees SO 8 Rye eee eee „6 10 
eeeeeeeeeeee 30 4 SO 30 10 
Peas eereeeaeerereeeeee 11 aa 27 a 


BUTCHER'S MEAT, Smitrurrecp. Monday, September 15. 


The show of 2 Stock in to-day's market wee very - 
tensise. Amongst it were 40 Portuguese Oxen, being the refure 
of last Friday's trade. They were dirpored of at an average of 
atan ey oo £13 13. per bead. From our owe ene cise. 
tricts the Bullock receipts fresh up this morning were large, 
even for the time of year. The few prime Scots on offer sold at 
tull rat s of currency, viz, 3+. 4d. to 3s. 6d. per 8 ibe. Mort 
other breeds moved off slowly ; and, in some ine ancee, the quo- 
tations had a downward tendency, especially towar's the close 
of the trade, Notwithstanding tust the supply of Sheep was 
large, the demand for that description of Stock Which came to 
hand in fair average condition we- firm, and late rates were 
well supported in every instance, The few Lambe in the market 
commanved very lit'le atten'ion. Prime «mall Calves m ved off 
ateadiiy, at full price; other we, the Veal trode was in a very 
sluggi+h state. We had a ailgh' improvement in the demand 
for Pigs, but no advunce took place in the quotations. 


Price per stone of Sibe, (sinking the offal). 


Beef eeeeeeee 2. 41. co Js. 6-4. a * Bd. ti Ss. 84 
eee, Fc es Se, eee ee e 
Hab or Carr aT SMITHFIELD. 

Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pig» 
ie. og Ee eee ee eee 
Monday .. 5,087 ...... 34,190 ..... 200 610 


Newoatse and LRaveENHALL Makuets, Monday, Sept. 15. 
Per de. by the carcase. 


inferior Beef 2e. Od to 2s. 2d. Int. Mutton 2s. 6d.to 2,84. 
Middling do 2 4 .. 2 6 | Mid.ditto.. 2 10 3 4 
Prime large 2 8 „ 210 Prime ditto 3 6 3 10 
Prime small 3 0 .. 3 2 | Veal........ 2 6 „ 3 6 
Large Fork 2 6 „ 3 4 [Small Pork, 3 6..3 8 


PROVISIONS, London., Monday —We have passed a 5 
week, have bad but a moderate extent of business coing io Irir-h 
Butter, londed or on board, and no variation warth nitice in 
prices, The best Foreign was rather slow of sale, at a decline 
of ls, to 2, per ewt. In Bacon, the dealers operated cautiously 
. sparingly, and therefore Irish and Hambro“ were each le. 


to 2s, per dt. cheaper. It was reported that some popular 
Waterford curers were offering to ship in November to Februsry, 


— —— — — — — 


Incla-ive, at 450, o 460. per e., free on bo rd. and found no 

bayer. Heme este e ten in value or otherwise. Lard 

slightly more saleable, aod the turn derer. 

Evetixe bett Manaet, Sperber 16.—We continue to 
demand for 


hase d steady fine Dorvet; middling snd inferior 
: * 
— F ee. 
Stale and Se eeeaeteee 70+. to 768. 5 * 
Devon eee „„ „„ „„ „„ „6 — 8. to 8. * 
1 ee 10. to lle per dos. Ibe. 
D.— The n 
from 64. to 64d. ; of household ditto, 44d. to 54d. per dibs. loaf. 
HAY MARKETS, Satvanay, Sept. 6. 
At per load of 56 true 
Smithfield. | Cumberiend. | Whitechanc!. 
Meadow Hay .. | 60s. to Ge wo 78. 60s. to 76. 
Clover Hay .... | O50. e. Bae. | 6ie. 80s. 
Mr.. fle. Sis. We. 21. Wwe. 


SEEDS, Lobo, Monday, Seotemb r 15. 
The transactions in the Bee! market were quite un'm>ortant 
and no quotable alteration took Flac in 2 Rap ord — 
Am. but most other articles were treely offered at late rates. 
Winter Tares were plentiful, and decidedly easier tu buy. 


Buren See ve. 


| inseed (per qr.)......80wing 0s. to G5e.; crushing 48s. to 52s 
Linseed nod el 1,000 of Nos. each)......28 108. to £10 Os. 
Cow Grasse [nom nal] „„ „ „ „ „ „„ „„ „„ 4 — w 4 — 
Trefoll ( per et.. CCCP eee ee eee eee ee 166. to 116. 
Rapeseed, (per last) sees DOW £21 to £23 seen ee old S to £— 
Ditto Cake (per te e £4 On. to £4 10s. 
Mustard (per bushel) white....7s. Od. to 8¢.; brown, 7s. to Lvs. 

per owt.) %% % „ „ „„ „ eee ee eee eeeee 16a. to 248. 
— 4 — quarter) pew....... +++ e420, to 430. fine 44. to 15s 
Tares, inter, per bash..... 4s. Od. to 4s. 3d. ; ~ ng, nominal 


Carraway (per e.) 
here 


stecceeeee GOW Sis. to *.; fine, Ns. 
white (per bush.) —s. to —¢,; do. Swedish, —. to-. 
red, 40s, to 488.; ue, 508. to 55s, 


Forstow snes, ko. 


Ditto, w duty „eee e eee 100 * 
Linseed . eee Baltie to 476. Odessa, 464. to 50%, 
Linseed POT tog) 26 Os. to £7 lite, 
Rape Cake (per ton) £4 0. to 41 ie, 
Hempeeced, mall (per qr.), 398. to g.; Do. Dutch, 3's. to 36s. 
Tares (per qr.) „„ emall 888. to 85e.; large, We. to S30. 


HOPS, Bornoven, Monday, September 15.— Several hundred 
pockets of the new growth have reached our markes, but the 
sales hitherto have not been eatensive, The pices asked are 
from £6 Ga. to £8 82. The duty remains at £115 000, 


COVENT GARDEN, SatuRvDaY, eptember 13.— Peaches and 
Nectarines are more plentiful; the bert ramples fetch 8s. & l=. 
dozen. Pines and G are abundant. Morel Chctnes 
are till farmished in small quentit tes. Greene Plume ace 
erte, as ure and 8. Nut- re Hau nearly the 
same as quoted last week. Filberts are imported in quantity, 
Carrow, Turnips, Cabnages, &c., are sufficient tor the oem«nd. 
s are in quality, and remain tolerably free from 
ease. Letiuces and other salading are sufficient for tne de- 


mand. Musbroome (Burhel's) are 2 to appear. Cut 
flowers consist of Heaths, M Pelarygoulum-, Heiio- 
tropes, Stephanotis floribunda, Moss and Provins Roses. 


TALLOW, Munpar, September 15. 

Altbough the stock of Tallow is s'il! large— 29 432 caske— our 
market is still somewhat brisk at further advanced fates. To. 
de, F. V. C. om the roy is veiling at 306. Od. to 40-. Ud. for new; 
and Ste. 8d. to 300. Od. per owt. ſor old. For forward orlivery 
much bigher rates are demanded, v., 404. 6d., w 406. Gu. per 
owt. Town Tallow remains at 376. per est. net cash; rough 
fat, Ba. Id. per 8 ibs. 


Patricia or Tito. 


f. es lee 1850 1881. 
Casks. | Casks Casks. | Caske i a«ke. 
Stock thie day...| 11,364) 14,318 26,838) 93701) 9,102 
46. 3d. 47s. . 6a. 30s. Od 30. Wd. 
Priesof V. O., I to | to to nen] to 40s, 
46s. Gd. | 470. Gd. N. Oa. new 
Delivery last ven 2,565) 2,756) 1.867) 268") 2414 
Vo. from tet June 19,895; 25,083) 19,106) 2134) 22,252 
Arrived last week 534 1,705 1,355 200) 975 
Do. from let J * 1.177 90,471 „ eie 15,151 
Price of Town ...| 400. 64. 408. Gd. | 400, Od. . 59s. Od 


METAL, London, Sept. 18. 
ENGLISH IRON. 4 


FPORBIGN STREL. e 
per ton. 4E . d. 
pes, belt, ond 2 8. d. nn 1 0 
1 uare, tto faggot 0 0 
4 60 517 6 ENGLISH CorrRR. 4 
Nail rode ......6236 615 o Sheets, sheathing, and 
Hoops e 7 13 0 . per ib. 0 7 
Sheets, --1 1267 17 6) Tough cake, per ton. 84 0 
* at ; 1 ane Ree oe Nr 9 0 
ew ee copper, e, per lb. 
T motel, Wales, FPORRION CorrerR. J 
£3 0 0-3 5 0 South American, in 
Do, Anthracite....... 310 0 bond ........ 77 0 * 0 0 
Pig. la Wales. 3 0 0 RNGLISH LEAD. 75 
Do. do. forge.. 2 5 2 10 0 Pig..perton........ 7 0 0 
Do, No. I, Clyde, net | Sheet ..cce cosccces in 10 0 
cash....... { 19 6—23 0 o Red lead aa 19 0 0 
Blewitt"s Patent Re- White ditto.......... 24 0 0 
fined tron for bars, Patent hot 20 0 0 
rails, N., free on FORRIGN Leap. A 
board, at Newport. 3 10 0 Spanish,inbond 7 0 7 00 


Do. do. for 1 ENGLISH TIN, # 
> * 4 


holler plates, 0 | Block, per est.. 400 
Stirling’s Patent oss ee 0000008 45 0 
toughened pigs, in Reflued..........+++. 410 0 
Glas go o 216 0 FURRION TIN. A 
Do. in Wales... 310 315 0 Bamea ........ 42040 0 
Staffordshire bars at eee 00 3 0 0 
the works. 3 5 0 6 0 0 TIN IA f 
Pigs, in Stadord- IC Coke, per bos, ..... | 4 90 
hive ccccccccccccee @ § O| IC Chareoal .......- 1 9 0 
Dee eee ee esse eee e ene cee.csccrce 115 @ 
GES satcecessessee © EO GE SPELTKR ™ 
FURSION nc Db Plates,  warehoured, 
jwedish ......}1 10 11 16% per too * 5 0 
CCND „ 17 10 0 Do. to arrive „ „„ „ „„ La 15 0 
esse e ZINC. n 
Gourleff 55 „„„ „„ 0 0 0 English sheet, pr ten 21 0 0 
Arch angel . 5 10 0 Gutes. o herb. 0 3 6 


Terms. — d, 6 months, cr 24 per cent. dis.: „. ditto: «, ditto; 
d, 6 months, or 3 per cent. dis.; ¢, 6 28 or 2) per cent. 
dis.; J, ditto; g. ditto; A, ditto; 4, ditto; K, net cash; l. 6 
months, or 3 percent. dis.; m, net cash; u, 3 months, or II per 
cent. dis,; o, ditto, 14 dis. 


WOOL, Crry, Monday.—The iu porte of Worl into Londen 
last week ame un ed to only 119 bales, of bi h 12) were from 
Germany, 20 from Ireland, and the reet from tte Cape ct Good 
Hope. ‘Ihe private market for Wool has been quiet, but «ne 
or two brok rs have bad aveii ne of Fast India, & These 
are not intended to in'ter‘ere with the mextreri « «f C lorn! 
and what are termed low blanket Wel. Of Eart Indian, 1.000 
bvles, nearly ali eold, at 34. to 9d. for sound, and 3d. 10 74. tor 


i 
rr 2 112 eles, real zed for sound ls. 66d. io 
le, Id., black ditto 4d, to id., damaged Gjd, to Old., 2 Me- 


756 
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7d. Ib. Russian went at 61d. to . 
Eeyptlan white brought ls. to Is, Id. per Ib. Very Rust 
been German and Odessa. 


done in 
IVERPOOL, September 13.—S8corcn.— There is stills 
8 2 734 77 hland Wool. White H is still 
wanted. There is li if anything, doing in ei Crossed or 


Cheviot. 
s. 


Laid Highland Wool, per 24)bs......... 9 
White Highland do, eee eee eeeeeareeeee 
Laid Croased do., unwashed 
Do. do. see 1 
Laid Cheviot do. unwashed............ 12 
do. wash 


Do. * 
White Cheviot do. do. PTL 22 


Imports for the week eee 
Previously this year ......ssssseeess 


Forriox.—There was a public sale of Wools here yesterday, 
at which about 1,400 bales of East India Wool and 

sorts were offered. The East India all sold at about Od. per 
Ib. under late sales bere; all the other, except a few low 

which fetched from 24d. to 34d., were withdrawn. 


Previously this yea... 4,376 „ 
Imports for the week 131 bales. 
O1LS.—Linseed, per evt., 32%. Od. to —*.0d.; Rapeseed, Eng- 
lich refined, 38. Od. to —s.; foreign, 35s.0d.; Gallipoli, per tun, 
£38; Spanish, £36 108. Sperm £85 to £—., £84; Boutb 
pr — pe 1140 N £34 — wo £— at. 
coloure : 0 to : ut, per ton to 
£40; Palm, £29. 6s. g : 


COAL MARKET, Monday, September 15. 


Factors succeeded in getting an advance from needy buyers 
with difficulty. 

South Hartlepool’s, —s. 0d.; Hetton’s, 15s. d.; Stewart's, 
—s. Od. ; Tees, —s. Od. ; Haswell, 16s. 0d. ; Lambton's, —8. 0d.; 
Braddyil's, 15s. 6a.; Kelloe’s, 154.3d.; Wylaw’s, —s. 0d.; Eden, 
—s.0d.; Whitworth’s —s, 0d.; Exon, —s. 64d.; Richmond’s, 
* * 1 — — . 4 ; R — 2 B. Hetton's, 
—s.04.; Durham, —s. Od.; Heug —s. 0d. ; Cassop’s, 
lis. 9d. Reep:r’s, 15s. ; Brown’s Deanery, —*. Od. 

Fresh arrivals, 35; left from last day, 4; total, 39. 


COLONIAL MARK ETS—Tuesday Evening. 
" SvuGaR.—The market has opened with a depressed appearance. 
The public sales have been large, say 170 bds., Barhadoes, 150 
hhds«. Porto Rico, 4,500 bags Mauritius, 9,000 begs Bengal, and 
1,200 bags Manilla. Scarcely a third part found buyers, al- 
though a decline of 6d. was submitted to on middiing, and Ie. 
on low qualities. Good and fine grocery descriptions about 
maintained previous rates. 360 bhds. only of West India sold. 
The refined market dull at last week’s prices. Grocery lumps 
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435. to 49¢. 
Corvex.—The public sales have been „ tay 300 casks 
plantation Ceylon, and 500 bags native, 300 bales Mocha, 500 


cases of Tellicherry, and 100 cases Madras. A very small por- 
tion sol). Plantation Ceylon cthows a decline of le.; good 
ordinary native bought in at 394, 6d. for want of buyers at pre- 
vious rates. 

Tea.—The market continues inactive. 
Ry ey bags Bengal offered, and chiefly bought in at 

* i, to * 

Coca. — 130 bags of Honduras silver sold in public sale 
at 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d., which were previous rates. 

TALLow continues quoted 398. 9d. new ; 38¢. 94. old. 

Rum.—The market is inactive, 

Cottronx.—300 dules sold at previous rates. 


In other articles no ma alteration, but markets generally 
wear a dull appearance. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COALS, 20s.—BEST SUNDERLAND. 


R S. DIXON and SON, Providence Wharf, 
@ Belvidere-road, Lambeth (Established 1830), having 
ships of their own constructed to lower their masts and com* 
through the Bridges, alongside their Wart, they are enabled to 
deliver the best Stewart's and Hetton’s Wall’s-End direct from 
the ships. They are the cleanest and most durable House Coals 
that come to London, and are a much better size than those 
delivered out of the ships into barges in the Pool: they also rave 
the great expense of ship's delivery, iighteroge, meterage, and 
the great lows of breakage. Those who favour them with their 
orders may depend on being supplied with the Best only. York- 
shire Coals, same as thore brought to London by the Great 
Northern Railway, 176. 6d. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE'S nutritive, health-restoring, AROMATIC CHO. 
COLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This 
chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, 


property in the customary breakfast and supper may, in a great 
req indi tion 
generally termed bilious. It bas been found highly bene in 


arire many — such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheu- 
matism, and scrofula. In cases of debility of the stomach, and 


1 d kets, price 4s., by the PATENTEE, 12 
) pound packets, price 4s., e 4 
Soutbampton-street, Strand, London ; aleo by appointed agents, 
Chemists, and others. 

N. B For a list of agents, see Bradshaw’ Guide. 6d. 


RUPTURES ie hace WITHOUT A 
R. BARKER, Physician to the North London 


Infirmary for Rupture and ness, still continues to 
supply the afflicted with the celebrated remedy for this alarming 
complaint, the great success of which for many years past 
renders any furtber comment unnecessary. It is easy and pain- 
less in use, causing no inconvenience or confinement, and is 
applicable to every variety of single and double Rupture, how- 
ever bad or long standing, in male or female of any age. The 
remedy, with full instructions for use, &c., will be sent, post 
free, to 7 — of the kingdom, on receipt of 7s. in postage 
stamps, or Post-office order, by Dr. Alfred Barker, 48, Liver. 
yn King’s-cross, London, where he may be consulted 

aily from 10 till 1, mornings, and 5 till 8, evenings (Sundays 
excepted), Po-t-office orders to be made payable at the Battle 
bridge Post Office. 

A great number of testimonials and trusses have been left 
bebind by persons cured, as trophies of the success of this 
remedy, which Dr. Barker will be happy to give to any requiring 
them after a trial of it. 

DEAFNESS, SINGING NOISES in the HEAD and EARS, 
EFFECTUALLY CURED.—Dr, Barker's remedy permanently 


restores hearing in all cases, in infancy or old age, however bad 
or long-standing, even where the faculty has pronounced it 
incurable. It removes all those distressing noises in the head 

ears resulting from deafness or nervousness, and enables 
all — 


however bad, to hear the ticking of a watch in 3 
e remedy, which is easy in application, will be 
0 f 7a. in tage-stamps, or Post-office 
he 4 48, Liverpool-street, King’s- 

tations daily from Ten till One, and 
excepted), A cure in every case is 


DO YOU WANT LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? 


HE Immense Public Patronage bestowed upon 
Miss ELLEN GRAHAM'S NIOUKRENE ts sufficient 


evidence of its amazing ucing the human 
hair, whether lost by or natural — preventing the 
n checking grey- 
ness. It is guaranteed to r 
in three weeks, without It ia elegantly scented; an 
sufficient for three months’ use will be sent free, on of 
twenty-four by Miss Eur Gramax, 14, 
Hand. court, Hol Lenten. Uniike all other 

ations for the hair, it is free from artificial and 
fithy as, well known to be so injurious to it. At home 
daily, two till five. 

UTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. 
* My hairis . Thanks eu very valuable Nioukrene.” 


other compound advertised, and they are all 
im . Your Nioukrene has produced the effect beauti- 
f Xx. James, St. Alban’ * 
Nioukrene is the most elegant preparation I have 
free from colouring matter and inju- 
rious scent. e stimulant is excellent.”—Dr. John Thomp- 
son, author of a “‘ Treatise on the Human Hair,“ and Professor 
of Chemistry. 
For the nur-ery it is invaluable, its balsamic properties being 
admirably adapted to infants’ hair. 
WHY NOT WALK WITH EASE? 
Soft and hard corns and bonions may be instantly relieved and 
11 cured by Miss Graham's PLOMBINE, in three days. 
t ie sent free for thirteen postage stamps. 
“It cured my corns like magic.’’— Miss Milne, Hounslow, 
„My banion has not appeared since.”—Mrs. Sims, Truro. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER DRUGS. 
50,000 CURES BY DU BARRY’S 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

a pleasant and effectual remedy (without medicine, in- 
convenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times ite cost in other 
means of cure). 


a, Rervousness, 
, distension, palpitation of the heart, nervous 
, deaf noises in the head and ears, pains in the 
chest, between the shoulders, and in almost every part of the 
body, chronic inflammation and ulceration of the stomach,angina 
pectoris, erysipelas, eruptions on the ekin, incipient consump- 
tion, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, heartburn, nausea and sickness 
during p ancy, after eating. or at sea, low spirits, spasms, 
cramps, spleen, general debility, paralyei#. asthma, cough, in- 
quietude, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, tremors, dislike 
to society, unfitness for study, loss of memory, delusions, vertigo, 

blood to the head, exhaustion, melancholy, groundless ‘ear, 
decision, wretchedness, thoughts of self-destruction, and many 
other complaints. It is, moreover, admitted by those who have 
used it, to be the best food for infants and invalids generally, as 
it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with 
a good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy reliah for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and muscular and 

nervous energy, to the most enfeebled. 

For the benefit of our readera we place before them a synopsis 
of a few of 50,000 Testimonials received by Mr. Du Barry upon 
the invariable efficacy of hie Revalenta Arabica Food. 

But the health of many invalids having been fearfully impaired 
by spurious compounds of peas, beans, Indian and oatmeal, 

med off upon them under closely similar names, such as 

alenta, Arabian Revalenta, Arabica Food, Lentil Powder 
&c., Messrs. Du Barry have taken the trouble of analyzing all 
these spurious imitations, and find them to be barmless as food 
to the healthy, buat utterly devoid of all curative principles ; 
and being of a flatolent and irritating tendency, they are no 
better adapted to cure disease than oil to quench a conflagra- 
tion. They would indeed play sad havoc with the delicate 
stomach of an invalid or infant; and for this reason the pud ie 
cannot too care‘ully avoid there barefaced attempis at imposture. 
Nor can these imitative impostors show a single cure, whilst 
Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica bas received the most flattering 
testi s trom 50,000 persons of high respectability. 


DU BARRY & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London. 


(Cure No. 75.) 
From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. 
“TI have derived much benefit from Du Barry's Health- 
restoring Food. STUART DE DECIES, 
„ Dromana, Cappoquin, county of Waterford.” 


(Cure No. 1,609.) 
Letter from the Venerable Archdeacon of Ross. 
* Aghadown Glebe, Skibbereen, Co. Cork, 
August 27th, 1849. 

* — 2 cannot speak too favourably of your Arabica Food. 
Havin an attack of bad fever about three years ago, I have 
ever since been suffering from its effects, producing excessive 
nervousness, pains in my neck and left arm, and general weak- 
ness of constitution, which has prevented me in a great degree 
from following my usual avocations; these sensations, added to 
restless nights, particularly after previous exercise, often ren- 
dered my life very miserable, but Iam happy to say that, having 
been induced to try your Farina about two months since, I am 
now almost a stranger to these symptoms, which I confidently 
hope will de removed entirely, with the Divine blessing, by 
the continued use of this Food. I bave an otpention that my 
name should appear in print, which, however, in this instance, 
is overcome for the sake of suffering humanity. I am, Sirs, 
your obedient servant, 8 

* ALEX. STUART, Archdeacon of Ross.“ 
(Cure No. 77.) 
** Loulsa-terrace, Exmouth. 

„Dear Sir,—I beg to assure you that its beneficial effects have 


been duly appreciated by, dear Sir, most respectfull 
* THOMAS KING. Major-General,” 
(Cure No 461.) 


** Sixty years’ partial paralyeis, affecting one-half of my frame, 
and which had resisted all other remedies, has yielded to Du 
Barry's Health Restoring Food, and I now consider myself a 
stranger to all complaints, Tes hearty old age. 


UNT, Barrister-at-law. 

King's College, Cambridge.” 

(Cure No. 180.) 

“Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, ndigestion, 
and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effectu- 
ally cured by Du Barry's Health Restoring Food in a very short 

e 


° W. R. REEVES, 

Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” 

(Cure No. 4,208.) 

„Eight 7 ene a, nervousness, debility, with cram s 
spasme and nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 
advice of — have been effectually removed by Du Barry“ 
Health Restoring Food in a very short time. I shall be happy 


to answer any inquiries. 
“REV. JOHN W. FLAVELL. 
„ Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.“ 
(Cure No. 49,832.) 
Ling, pear Diss, Norfolk, 14th Oct., 1850. 
“Sir,—For fifty years I have suffered indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation 
flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings, an 
been reduced to such a degree that | was unable to move with- 
out crutches. Flatulencys, sccompanied with difficulty of breath- 
ing and spasms in the chest, were often so bad that i had to sit 
up whole nights, and frequently my friends did not expect ! 
could survive till morning. My sufferings were so awful that | 
have many a time prayed for death as a happy deliverer. I am 
thankful to be able to say that your delicious Food has 
ed me from these dreadful ailments, to the astonishment 


of all my friends. I nm Rigen | and am able to walk to 
oburch morning 


and evening, and do not remember ever having 


been so well as I am now. You are at liberty to make such use 

of this statement as you think will benefit other eufferers, and 

refer them to me. (c 1 en 4 r WORTHAM.” 
ure No. 2,704. 

‘I consider you a blessing to society at „It is not to be 
told all the benefit Du Health Res g Food has been 
tome; and my little boy for a saucer of Se hr ee 

e WALTER TING, 


“Thirteen years’ b., indigestio: 
d mgt 


* 16 
n JAMES PORTER. 


“Twenty years’ liver complaint, with disorders of the 
stomach 4 els, and nerves, has been perſee ly cored by Du 
Barry's Health Restoring Food. ws aNDRE FRASER, 

“* Haddington, East Lothian.” 

‘ Cure Yo 79.) 2 
ttage, Bromley, Middlesex. 

“Gentlemen,—The lady for whom T colores 1 food is six 
months advanced in pregnancy, and was suffering severely from 
indigestion and constipation, throwing up her meals s ertly 
after eating them, having a great deal of 2 and being 
constantly obliged to resort to physic or the enema, and some- 
times to both. Iam happy to inform you that your food pro- 
duced immediate relief. She has never been sick sinor, had but 
little heartburn, and the functions are more regular,” Kc. 

THOMAS WOODHOUSE.” 
Cure No. 1 
Nazing Vicarage, near Waltham Cross, Herts, 

Having read by accident an account of your Revalenta Ara. 
bica Food, I was determined to try if it would do me only half 
the good others said they bad derived from it; for I felt I should 
be well satisfied if such should prove the case, having for several 
12 spent a great deal of money on physicians. Accordingly 

commenced eating it three times a day. When | first read 
what other people said about rt Food, I thought their letters 
must be puffs, but now I feel as though they had not said half 
enough in its praise. “ ELIZABETH JACOBS.” 

Cure No, 49,962.) 
** Gateacre, near Liverpool, Oct. 21, 1850 

Dear Sir,—Allow me to return you my most sincere thanks 
for the very t benefit I have derived from the use of your 
Arabica Food. For ten dyspepsia and nervous irritabilit 
had rendered life a per burthen to me. The best medica 
advice, frequent bleeding and blistering, and an astonishing 
amount of d produced not the test abatement on my 
sufferings ; in fact, I had given myself up, when providentially 
I met with rinvaluable Food, and now am happy to be en- 
abled to add my testimony to the 12 cu already possess. It 
has done for me all that medicine fai ea to effect, for I am en- 
joying a state of health such as I have been a stranger to for 
many years, With my best wishes for your prosperity, as the 
discoverer of so valuable a Farina, I am ever gratefully yours, 

“ELIZABETH YEOMAN.” 

A fall report of important cures of the above and many other 
complaints, and a copious extract from 50,000 testimonials from 
parties of the highest respectability, is sent gratis by Du Barry 
and Co. on application. 

Sold in canisters with full instructions, and bearing the seal 
and signature of Du Barry & Co. (without which none can be 

enuine), weighing lib. at 28.9d.; Abs. at 46. 6d.; Sibe. at 

le.; 12ibs. at 22+.; super-refined quality, lolbs. at 33s8.; Sibe. 
at 228.; lolbs. and [Abs. cunieters fo: warded, carriage frie, on 
receipt of Post-office order, by Du Barry & Co., 127, New Bond- 
street, London; also of Fortnum, Mason & Co., Purveyors to 
her —», 4 wy ~~ Hedges and Butler; Barclay ; Sterry, 
Sterry & Co.; Evans, Lecher & Co.; Edwards; Rumsey ; 
Sutton; Newberry; Sanger; Hannay; end through all respect- 
able ers, chemiste, medicine vendors, and booksellers in 
the kingdom. 


DU BARRY’S PULMONIC BON BONS. 


A nice, safe, and effectual remedy for coughs, colds, asthma, 
and all affections of the lungs, throat, and voice, are of un- 
rivalled qe In boxes 18. l4d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d.; or 
post free, ls. 4d., 3s. 3d., 5s. 2d. 

DU BARRY & CO., 127, New Bond-street, London. 
Agents will please apply. 


PARALYsIS., 


R. HALSE, the MEDICAL GALVANIST, 
of 22, BRUNSWICK-SQUARE, LONDON, earnestly 
recommend invalids, and gentlemen of the medical profession, 
to peruse the following. It cannot but surprise them, and 
prove to them the all but miraculous powers of Galveniam, 
when applied in a scientific manner, and with an efficient 
apparatus. 
he following case is, perbape, as remarkable a one as could 
be selected, as showing the powers of Galvanism, after every 
medicine, and almost every medic | practitioner in Devonshire 
had been tried in vain ; and as the truth of it is witnessed by a 
distinguished clergyman of the Established Church, there can, 
one would suppose, be no doub’ in any one's mind as to its ac- 
curacy. When the patient was brought to Mr. H., bis wife told 
him that she could not believe that Galvanism, or anything else, 
could possibly restore him, for his complaint had been standing 
so long, and he was in such a weak state, that it would be pre- 
sumptuous to expect any benefit, particularly as he had tried 
the most celebrated physicians in Devonebire, and still daily 
continued to get worse. She aleo stated that her friende blamed 
her very much for removing bim from bis home; but she 
could not helpit! Her husband had heard of such extraordi- 
nary cures made by Mr. H. in bis complaint, that galvanized he 
would be, in spite of everything. His medical man war quite 
angry with him for thinking of such a thing; ud when his 
friends were carrying him from his house to the carriage, every 
one appeared to be convinced that they should never see him 
alive any more. But notwithstanding all the difficulties he 
had to contend with, he was determined, and insisted upon 
being galvanized. The following letter, which he sent to the 
editor of the Exeter Flying Post, will prove the result :— 


OUGHT NOT GALVANISM TO BE MORE GENERALLY 
RESORTED TO? 

A letter to the editor of the “ lying Post,” by one who has 
derived immense benefit from power of the Galvanic Ap- 
paratus :— 

„ Mr. Eprror,—A few weeks since, I noticed a paragraph by 
you, stating that Galvanism ought to be more generally em- 
loyed. 1 to state, that I am precisely of the same — 
or I have witnessed its astonishing effects in a number of cases, 
and its power has been tried practically upon myself, with the 
happiest results. In that paragraph I was most happy to find 
fa ourable mention of Mr. Halse’s name. All that you have 
said of him, and even more, is his due; indeed, as for myself, 

I have cause to bless the day that I first placed myself 

under his care. Now, Sir, my case was a most deplorable one, 

for I had not the least use of either arm or leg—tbey hung about 
me like as if they did not belong to me, and the strengtn of my 
legs was insufficient to support the weight of my body. Of 
course I could not stand; and if you had offered me a thousand 
ineas to move either hand but one inch from the place 
where it might have been placed, I could not have done it; 
not the least command had I over my limbs. My complaint 
was caused by a blow in the back. Well, as before stated, I 
laced myself under Mr. Halse’s galvanic treatment. I had 
n led to believe that it was a dreadful operation to go through, 
but I was agreeably surprised that there war no unpleasantuess 
at all about it, not even enough to make a child cry, so beauti- 

fully does Mr. Halse manage his battery. In three days, Sir, 1 

could stand upon my lega, and in one week I could walk about 

the house; at therame time, | also partially recovered the use 

of my arms; and in six weeks | could walk several miles in a 

day without the least assistance. Well might you ask—* Ought 

not Galvanism to be much resorted to?’ After what I have seen 
and experienced, I do consider it a shame that a portion of the 
medical proteesion should decline to recommend their patients 
to try the powers of Galvanism. Per aps | need not state hat 
had the advice of the mst celebrated physicians in this 
country; but all the medicines which were tried did me litile or 


(Cure No. 81 ) 


no good, I believe Mr, Halse was as much surprised as myself 


—— 
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and friends, when, at the expiration of a week, he saw that I 
could walk, for he did not lead me to believe that there would 
be such a rapid improvement. I will state that invalids are 
very much to blame if og do not give Galvanism a = 
for if it does no goo4, it is impossible it can do any harm. But 
there is every probability of ite dong good; for the 
time I was under Mr. Halse’s care, I noticed its happy effects 
in a variety of cases, particularly eciatica, rheumatiem, asthma, 
and nervousness ; indeed, all his patients were rapidly regaining 
their health. I only regret that I had not applied to him 
earlier; I should have been many scores of pounds in pocket 
had I done so. “ Groner E. Bien. 

„Ne London Inn, Dodbrooke, Kingsbridge. 

„Witness to the truth of the above—C. G. Owen, Rector of 
Dodbrooke, near Kin Devon,” 


Mr. Halee recommends paralytic patients residing in the 
country to purchase one of his Ten Guinea Portable Apparatus; 
as, with his instructions, they will be enabled to apply the Gai- 
vanism themselvee, without the least pain, and tally as effec- 
tively as he could at his own residence. 


Invalids are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. HALSE, of 22, 
Brunswick-square, London, for his Pamphlet on MEDICAL 
GALVANISM, which will be forwarded free, on receipt of two 

stage stamps. They will be astonished at its contents. In 
t will be found the particelars of cures in cases of asthma, 
rheumatism, sciatica, tic douloureux, paralysia, spinal com- 
plaints, headache, deficiency of nervous energy, liver complaints, 
general debility, indigestion, stiff joints, sorts of nervous 
dixorders, Ke. Mr. Halse’s method of applying the galvanic 
fluid is quite free from all unpleasant seneations; in fact, it is 
rather pieasurable than otherwise, and many ladies are exceed- 
ingly food of it. It quickly causes the patients to do without 
medicine. Terms, One Guinea per week. The above Pamphlet 
contains his Letters on Medical Galvantem. 


ALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS, a sure cure 
for scurvy, bad lege, and all impurities of the blood. 
„Their effects in purifying the blood are all but miraculous.” 
The present proprietor of HALSE’s CELEBRATED MEDI- 
CINE, having been a vendor of them, and having heard from 
his custe mers of the all but miraculous effects of them, and 
knowing that —— not been brought before the public in 
the provinces (although their sale in London is very large), in 
a manner that they — — to be, was induced to offer a certain 
sum for the recipes, titles, &c., to the original proprietor. After 
much time, and ying much sum than he intended, 
he has accom h has no doubt, however, 
that the invalid public ultimately well pay bim for his 


outlay. 

HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS are generally admitted to be 
the most certain purifier of the blood of any as yet discovered, 
a remarkable change in the appearance—from a death like 
paleness to the roseate hue of healt — taking place within a 
very short time. Price 2s. 9d. each bottle, and in pint bottles, 
r six 2s. 9d. bottles, for lls., patent duty in- 
cluded. e following Testimonial must convince every ove of 
the safe, speedy, and truly wonderful effects of these Drops :— 


DECLARATIONS OF THE GUARDIANS OF BRENT, 
DEVON. 


SCURVY AND IMPURE BLOOD.—Another most Extra- 
ordinary Cure by means of ILALSE’Ss SCORBUTIC DROPS. — 
The following case has excited so much interest, that the 
Guardians of the Parish of Brent, Devon, have considered it 
their duty to sign their names to the accompanying important 
declaration. It is well worthy the notice o public :— 

„We, the undersigned, solemnly declare, that before Thomas 
Roline (one of our parishioners) commenced taking Halse’s 
Scorbutic Drops, he was literally covered with large running 
wounds, some of them so large that « person might have laid 
his fist in them; that before be had finished the first bottle he 
noticed an improvement, and that, by continuing them for some 
time, be got M restored to bealth, after everything elee 
had failed. He tried various sorts of medicines before 
taking Halse’s Scorbutic Drops, and bad prescriptions from the 
most celebrated physicians in this county, but without deriving 
the least benefit. Halse’s Scorbutic Drops have completely cured 
him, and he is now able to attend to his labour as well as any 
man in our parison. From other cures aleo made in this part 
we ape recommend Halse’s Scorbutic Drops to the notice 
of the pabiic. 

Signed by * JOHN ELLIOTT, Lord of the Manor, 
JOHN MANNING. 
HENRY GOODMAN. 
WILLIAM PEARSE. 
ARTHUR LANGWORTHY. 
June Ast, 1843.” 


The above-mentioned Thomas Roline was quite incapable of 
doing any kind of work whatever before he commenced taking 
these drops; some of his wounds were so large that it was most 
awful to look at and the itching and pain of the wounds 
were most dreadful ; indeed, the poor fellow could be heard 
screeching 1 day and night, for sleep was en- 
tirely out of the question. He was reduced to mere skin and 
bone, and daily continued to get weaker, so that there was ever 

robability of his speedy death. The effect which Halse’s 
— had on him was, as it were, magical, for before 
he had finished bis first bottle his sleep was sound and refresh- 
ing, the itching ceased, and the pain was very much lessened. 
Persone who see him now can scarcely believe it is the same 
man; the pale, sallow, sickly complexion having given way to 
that of the roseate hue of health, and bis veins filled with blood 


doubted proof of its invaluable properties. 


ANOTHER SURPRISING CURE BY MEANS OF 
“ HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPs.” 

„% Newman-street, Oxlord-street, London, Jan. 5, 1845. 
4% 8rn,—I know not how to thank you for the wonderful effect 
your medicine bas had on me. For twelve years and upwards 
nave I suffered from wounds in my leg, and everything | tried 
had either a bad effect or no effect at all. At last a fellow- 
sufferer recommended me to try Halee’s Scorbutie Drops.“ I 
did so, and stra as it may appear, I had ecarcely got through 
the firet bottle before my wounds began te heal. Altogether, I 
have taken six Lotties and two boxes of pills, and my leg is now 
as sound as ever it was, and my general health i- also materially 
improved. Pray make this public, for the benefit of fellow- 

sufferers,—1 remain, Sir, your humble servant, 
“ CHARLES DICKENSON,” 


The following is extracted from the Nottingham Review, of 
Nov. 15, 1844:— 


‘“‘ImPURITY OF THE Broob THE causkx or Scurvy, Bap Leos, 
&c.—It is really astonishing that so many persons should be 
content to be icted with scurvy, wounds in the lege, &c., 
when it is a well-ascertained fact that Halse's Scorbutic Drops’ 
make the disease vanish like snow before the sun. No one is 
better able to judge of the value of medicine, aa to its effects on 
the bulk of the people, then the vendors of the article; and, as 
vendors of this medicine, we can recommend it to our friends, 
for there is scarcely a day passes but we hear some extraordi- 
Mary account of it; indeed, we have known parties who bave 
tried other advertised medicines without the least success and 
-_ on resorting to this paration (the now justly-celebrated 

alse’s 3corbutic Drops), the disease has yielded, as if by magic. 
We again say, Try Halse’s Scorbutie Drops.“ 


HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS are sold in bottles at 28. 9 J., 
and in pint bottles, containing nearly six 2, 9d. bottles, for 
3 by the following appointed Agents, and by all Medicine 

endors. 


WHOLESALE Lonpon AGgnts.— Barclay and Sons, Farringdon- 
street; C. King, 41, Carter-street, Walworth; Edwards, St. 
Paul’s; Butler and Harding, 4, Che e; Sutton and Co., 
Bow-churchyard ; Newbury, St. Paul's; Johuston, 68, Corn- 

; er, 150, Oxford-street ; Prout, 229, Swand; Hannay 
and Co., 63, Oxford-street, 


— — — —— ¶ n — —̃—ũũçU — — 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


(THE PUBLIC are admitted, without charge, to 
the British Museum, National Gallery, East India Com- 
pany’s Museum, London M Society's Museum, and to 
the splendid Exhibition of Art and wy on view, from 
Eight in the morning till Eight at night, at BENETFINK and 
CO."8 Emporium for Furnishing Ironmongery, 89 aud 90, 
Cheapside, London. The Stock comprises every 
neg Electro-plated wares, Chandeliers, Lamps, Tea Urne, 
Tea yt, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteads, Baths, Stoves, Fenders, 
oy et short, every requisite either for the Mansion or 
e Cottage. 


At this Establishment you cannot be deceived, every article is 
marked in plain figures, and at such prices as can be offered 
only by a house whose gross sales are so enormous as to enable 
them to sell the best articles at 10 or 15 per cent. less than an 
other house in the kingdom. That we can furnish a mansion, 
demonstrated by the continued patronage of the nobility and 

; and to prove that we can aleo suit the necessary and 
ud economy of those moving in a more humble sphere, 
we are enabled actually to furnish an Eight-roomed House for 
£5, and the articles, too, of the best quality and workmanship. 


This may incredible; but, as we are the largest buyers 
of iron 2 say nothing of those of our own manufacture 
in London, we can do it, and subjoin a list of the requisites :— 
. 0. 
Hall Lamp, 10s. 6d.; Umbrella Stand, 46. 6d. ......... 18 0 
Bronzed Dining-room Fender and Standards............ 5 6 
Set of polished Steel Fire-irone 3.66 
Brass Toast.stand, le. 6d.; Fire Guarde, ls, 6d. ...... 3.60 
Bronzed and ished Steel Seroll Fender 9 6 
Polished Steel Fire-irons, bright re 1 5 6 
Ornamental Japanned Scuttle and Scoop.................. 4 6 
Best Bed-room Feader, and poli-hed Steel Fire-irons 7 0 
Two Bed-room Fenders, and Two sets Fire-irone...... 7 6 
Set of Four Block-tin Dish Covers ll 6 
Bread Grater, 6d; Tin Candlestick, Od. .................. 1 3 
Tea Kettle, 26. 6d. 1 1 3 6 
Frying Pan, ls. ; Meat Chopper, le. (0. 2 6 
Coffee Pot, le.; Colander, Is. ; Dust Pan, 60... 186 
Fish Kettle, 46.; Fish Slice, 60... 4 6 
Fiour Box, 8d.; Pepper Box, de. 1 0 
Three Tinned-iron Saucepans... .........cccccecece ences 5 0 
Oval Boiling Pot, 88. 84. ; Set of Skewers, e.. 4 0 
Three Spoons, 94.; Tea Pot and Tray, 3. 3 69 
Toasting Fork — . 06 
£25 0 0 


Note.—Any one or more of the articles may be selected at 
the above prices; and all orders from £5 and upwards will be 
forwarded carriage free to any part of the kingdom. 

Note, therefore, the address 


BENETFINK and COMPANY, 
89 and 90, CHEAPSIDE, and 1, IRONMONGER-LANE; 


And if you are about to furnish, and want to buy economically 
and tastefully, visit this establishment. 


HOMCOPATHIC COCOA STEAM MILLS, 
LAMBETH, 
TRATTON’S Ox NAT HOMEOPATHIC 


COCOA i« universally admitted to be the best and most 
wholesome of all drinks; its smootb, mild, and creamy flavour 


render it delicious! as to the palate, and is particularly 
strengthening to hi 1 the and infirm ; it is an im- 
portant article of diet. is recommended by nearly all 


medical men for its knowa highly nutritious properties, but to 
obtain a good preparation is difficult, for euch is the extent of 
adulteration of Cocoa, and that, too, under the character of 
Hom@mopathic Cocoa, that many are induced to use the Cocoa 
Nib or Kernel, which is boiled for several hours, and when cold 
the olly substance is strained off and thrown away, thus the 
Cocoa is deprived of its primary recommendatory object. 


We have had upwards of 11 years’ extensive practical 
experience in the manufacture of Homaopathic and various 
preparations of Cocoa, and our anxious study has been to 
duce a — that would suit the stomach, please the —— 
and increase the sale; in this we have been most satisfactorily 
successful, for, not withstanding our inventions have been 

by unprlncipled Chocolate Makers, envious of our good name, 
and who have condescended to the lowest grade of meanness 18 
copying our label et STRATTON'S HOMCEOPATHI 
COCOA, 222 8 COLATE 11 ate 
rold ely by nearly ev grocer e kingdom, 

are still’ unrivalled or thelr genuineness, delicacy of flavour, 
and moderation in price; they may be taken with benefit by 
even the most billious, as the essence, or the cil of the Cocoa 
Nat, are so carefully incorporated with the flour of sago, and 
arrowroot, that it may be justly called the best of all drinks. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in London, Scotland, Ireland, 
Bristol, Bath, Manchester, Exeter, B water, Taunton, Derby, 
Leicester, Norwich, —— Brighton, Lewes, Hastings, 


" Southam 
ton, Isle of Wight, Jersey, Oxtord, Cambridge, Worthing, 
Chichester, Not 
land. Price le. 4d. per pound, in quarter, half, and pound 


who are the largest manufacturers of these unique preparations 
in the kingdom. 


A good a in the greatest boon the human frame is 
heir to, it is the foundation of health, and all who would possess 
it should regularly use STRATTON’S HOMCEOPATHIC 
COCOA, and no other. 


DO YOU WANT LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. &e.1 


M ANY Preparations for the Hair have been 

introduced to the public, but none have gained such a 
world-wide celebrity and immense sale as Miss DEAN'S 
CRINILENE. It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Mous- 
tachios, Eyebrows, &c., in three or four weeks, with the utmost 
certainty ; and will be found eminently successful in nourishing, 
curling, and beautifying the Hair, checking greyness in all its 
stages, strengthening weak Hair, preventing its falling off, &c. 
Ke. For the reproduction of Hair in Baldness, from whatever 
cause, and at whatever age, it stands unrivalled, never having 
failed. One trial only is solicited to prove the fact. It is an 
elegantly-scented preparation, and sufficient for three months’ 
use will be sent (vost free) on receipt of twenty-four postege 
stamps, by Miss Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, Lon- 
don. At e daily from eleven till one. 


For Children it is indispensable, as forming the basis of 
beautiful bead of hair. ; ny Be patyenceting den 


AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. 


“ I constantly use your Crinilene for my children. It restored 
my hair perfectly.”"—Mre, Long, Hitchin, Herts. 

have now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thanks 
to your Crinilene.”—Mr, Grey, Eaton-square, Chelsea. 

Professor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says: — It is 
perfectly free from any injurious colouring or other matter, and 


the best stimulant for the hair I have met with. The scent is 
delicate and very pereistent.” 


CURE YOUR CORNS AND EUNIONS. 
Those who with to walk with perfect ease will flud Miss 
DEAN’S ABSORBENT the only radical Cure for Corns and 
Bunions, It is guaranteed to cure them in three days, without 


cutting or pain. One trial is earnestly solicited by suffering 
trom such tor mentors. 


Sent post- free, on receipt of fourteen postage stamps, by Miss 
Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, Loudon, * 


* 


O09 DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S GENUINE, 
ORIGINAL, UNITED STATES SARSAPARILLA.—In 
submitting this Sareapariila to the consideration 


the F 
of Engian , we hove Goan iathuanepd tp the aume eetiocs welch 


having gained the tion of a great reepecta 
of American Ph 1 athe 
adopted by the dmeri forming pound 
of oli the favelt modigindl vee plante, an Gowers that 
crow on American Great and 
Good American as it were, amid sickness 
and disease in ying ite multitudinous 
vhases and manifesta sylumse, and at the 
— of the l; sears, Dr. Townsend 


now 
When received into the stomach it is like th 
r r the circulation 4 et 


ITS FIRST REMEDIAL ACTION Is UPON THE BLOC D, 


of pus, of all foreign and morbid matter, ane 
brings it into a healthy condition. in this : 
Ay a way it quickers)+ 


spiration. In this way it is that this medici 


tone, a te, Ke. In the same way this medicine acts 
12 e KRlaneye, on the bowels, on the ute the ovaria, and 
all inte 


It ia by cleansing, enriching, and purifying the Blood, tha 
— Se. eens) eae 


whe: te entereed’ tn Holy Writ, that “ the Blood is the Life 
wha: is 3 
Upon this fluid all the tissues of the 

tenance and repletion. It carries to and maintains vitality 
every part by its circulation and ay y It replenishes 
the wa-tes of the #)stem, elaborates food, decom pores the 
air, and imbibes vitality from it; regulates the corporeal tem- 
perature, and gives to every solid and fluid ite appropriate sub- 
stance or secretion—earthy and mineral substance, eelatine, 
msrrow and membrane to the bones—fibrine to the muscles, 
tendons and ligaments—nervous matter to the brain and nerves 
celle to the lunge— lining to all the cavities; parenchymatous 
and investing substances to the viscera; coats, coverings, &c., 
to all the vessels; hair to the head—nails tothe f and toes; 
urine to the kidneys; bile to the liver—gastric juice to the sto- 
mach—+inovial fluid to the joints tears to the eyes; sativa to 
the mouth; moisture to the skin, and every necessary fuld to 
lubricate the entire frame-work of the system, to preserve li from 
friction and inflammation. 


Now, if by any means this important fluid becomes corrupt 
or diseased, and the srcreting organs fail to relieve it of the 
morbid matter, the whole system feels the shock, and must, 
sooner or later, sink under it, unless relieved by the r 


swellings, scarlet ferer, measie-, emall por, chicken or tue 
superficial ulcers, boi!s, carbuncles, pruritus or itch, cruptlons, 
blote — ercoriations, and itening, burning sores over the face, 
forehead, and breast. When thrown upon the cords and joints, 
rheuma/iom in all its forms areinduced, when upon the kidneys, 


it fuoces calewli, diabetes, frangury, . 
— y < she ate inflammation 1 sad 1 


When carried * circulation to the bones, the morbid 
matter destroys animal and earthy substances of these 
tissues, producing necrosis, i. e., decay or ulceration of the bones. 
When conveyed to the Liver, all of Arpatic or biliows 
diseases are the unavoidable product. When to the Lungs, it 
catarrh, asthma, tuberol-s, cough, expeo- 
When to the stomach, the 
ton, wick headache, comiting, 
. — and a fainting, sinking sensation - 
ing troubles and ere of the whole system, When t seizes 
— the Brain, spinal marrow, or nervows system, It brings ou 
> dolowreuz, or neuralgia, chorea, or St. Vitus's dance, hys/eria, 
» epilepsy, imsani’y, „ and many other distr: scing 
ailments both of body and miod, When to opthalmia ; 
to the Kars, oftorrhaa; to the gc, 
Thus, all the maledirs known to the human system are induced 
by a corrupt state of the blood. 


If there is arrest of action in any of the viscera, immediately 
they begin to decay; if any fluid ceases to circulate, or to be 
changed for fresh, it becomes a mass of corruption, and a malig- 
nant enemy to the living fluids and solids. If tne blood staznates, 
it spoils ; if the bile does not off and give place to fi sh, it 
rots; if the urine is „ it ruins body and blood. The 
whole 22 wen secretion, function, every fluid, 
depends for their th upon section, cireulation, change, gag 
and receiving, and the moment these cease, disease, decay, an 


In thus tracing the causes and manifestations of disease, we 
see how | and mysterious are the ways of Providence 
of cause and effect, of action and re- 

action, of and death. 


All nature abounds with the truth that every active substance 
has its opposite or corrective. Ail polsons have their antidotes, 
and all ases have their remedies, did we but know them. 

Upon this principle was Dr. Townsend guided in the disco - 
very of his medicine, 

Prepared expressly by the old Doctor to act u the blood, 
itis calculated to cure a great variety of y he mond Nothing 
could be — for all = of as measles, croup, 

„ mall, ¢ or kine-poz M, qui 
worms, fever, colds, pon 2 — and fevers of all hinds’ 
—and being pleasant to the taste, there can be no difficulty in 
getting them to take it. It is the very 


BEST SPRING MEDICINE 


To cleanse the blood, liver, stomach, kidneys, and skin. 

In FEMALE and NERVOUS DISEASES, this great remedy 
does marvels, Gives strength to weak organs, weak nerves 
weak stomach, and debilitated muscles and te, aad enriches 
the blood, and all the fluids of the body. 

In coughs, colds, bronchitis, weak or tight ches“. palpitat:.n 
the heart, and lung consteemplions, the Doctor's wer 
is without a rival. It has done, and will do, what no other 
remedy can. 

POMEROY, ANDREWS, & Co., Soll Proragigrons, 
GRAND IMPERIAL WAREHOUSE, 373, STRAND, 
LONDON (adjoining Exeter-hall). 

Cavrion.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend is now over 70 years of 
age, and has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the “* GENUINE ORIGINAL TOWNSEND SAKSAPA-~ 
RILLA.” 

To against ion in the purchase of this artlele, 
the Portrait, tare of Arms (the embiem of the Lion 


d th le the Signature of the Proprietor 
. wihens han —— 


PRICE,.—Pinrs, 48, Gars, 7s, 6d. 


7% 


SepremsBer 17, 


The Nonconformist. 


(185). 


( 


‘USEFUL HOUSEHOLD WORKS. 


(Orricks, 69, Fiast-strerr, Lonpow.) 
Published by HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 
65, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND, 
M 


Established agenive, published upon the First and Fif- 
* teenth of Every Month, price Twopence. Thirty-two pages, 
beautifully printed, and neatly covered. 

The followieg is atypeof THE OPINION formed of THE 
FAMILY FRIEND, and ex by upwards of THREE 
HUNDRED NEWSPAPERS :— 

„We know of no Miscellany more deserving of wide-spread 
eS the ta Friend, It — — ae the 

ne for a Faux. pages present something for all; 
shove fe no mem the domestic circle forgotien, and no 
M 


sine, a Lady's orking 
Man's Friend. It iss Mother's Magazine, » ¥cuth's Magazine, 
and a Child's Companion. It ie, as its title directly deciares, a 
* Magazine of Domestic Economy, Entertainment, Instruction, 
and Practical Science.’ We have received it into our home 
t pleasure, for it is not only a Family Visitor, 
but really a Fami Friern. 


THE WORK MAY BE HAD COMPLETE, UP TO THE 
END OF JUNE, 1851, IN FOUR VOLUMES, PRICE 2s. 6d. 
EACH, BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. 


% These Volumes contain the Celebrated PRIZE ENIGMAS 
and their Solutions, respecting which extraordinary competition 
occurred. The Editor announces bis intention of offering, 
at Chrietmas next, a Prize of ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, for 
the best Solution of an ENIGMA to be competed for by GEN- 
TLEMEN;: FIFTY GUINEAS for the Solution of another 
9 to be competed for by LADIES; and TWENTY-FIVE 
GUINEAS for an Enigma to be competed for by JUVENILES 
of both rexes. Further particulars will be given in the num- 
bers of THE FRIEND. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME CONTAINS A QUADRUPLE 
INDEX TO THE FIksT FOUR VOLUMFE4, EMBODYING 
ABOUT THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED REFER- 
ENCES TO MATTERS OF EVERY.DAY USEFULNESS; 
THE WORK FORMS A MUST PERFECT ENCYCLO.- 


FA DIA Or DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


The fa'r Readers of the FAMILY FRIEND will find the 
following Elegant Designs in FANCY NEEDLEWORK in the 
followtug Numbers of the Work :— 


2 gene I. W Cloth — 

n „ „ . 

Kaitted Lace | No. 2 Cheese Servict'e = No. 24 
Crochet Cuffs — sofa No. 3 “Stilton” .......s00 

Covern e 
Table Cove — Lump] No. 4 VOL. III. 

3 a Globe Fish Globe Mat No. 26 
Sofa or Carriage Pillow No. 5 Octagon Chair Cover . 
Crochet Edge ......... a Round d’Oy ey Ka- N 28 
Convolvrulus Mat for 5 * 

Fiower Vase ......... No. 6 Biby’s Boot t 
Point de Bruxelles AnUpen-worked Knit. > No, 30 
K — 1— * 1 3 

8 eee * ern 0 nt Lace eee 
Baby’s Knitted Sock. No. 7 Knitted Mitten No. 32 
Nespolitan Pattern Knitted Spencer. .... No. 34 

1 — No, 8 Netted Tidy. ...... * 
Knitted Collar A la , Hyacinth Glass Mat... No. 36 

Orte que Kultted Toilet Cover ; 
Lady's and Gentle- 

man’s Nighteaps «No. 9 VOL. IV. 
du Table Cover in abs for a Spirit 

a‘'chwork ....... — es No. 38 
Lady's Polke ...... * No. 10 Knitted Pattern for : 
Winter Cap, Neck Tie, Geese 

and Under Sleeves. ) No. 11 | Lady's Netted Cap 
Brald Patterns ......... Screen for a Flows | No. 40 
Child's Polka ............ No. 18 Pot and Saucer 

D'Oyley No. IV 
VOL. II. Tulip-shaped Mat 15 No. 42 
Bread Cloth bt No. 14 a Toilette Bottle ... 
Music Stool Couserette : Musnud for a Sofa. No. 43 
D’Oyley for a Cruet Patchwork Designs... . 
. No. 16 Net for the Hir, with 
Cheese Cloth ............ Gold Border ......... No, 44 
Matfor Hyacinth Glass Child's Open-knit Sock 
Tollette Cushion > No. 18 | Kaitted ToiletCushion 

Pius“ — or Ottoman, Sexagon No. 40 
Flower Vase Mat ...... | eer .. 
Point Lace Collar in > No. 20 | Netted Mitten 

. A Cover for a Foot- 

Palm Leaf Edging...... stool or Sofa Pillow No. 48 

b — > No. 2 A Blind Tassel Cover 

“Pish”’ » 


Each Design ia illustrated by a WOOD ENGRAVING, s0 
that Crechet Workers may eee the Pattern before commencing 
n. — The Numbers may be had separately, 
price Two-pence each; but purchasers are recom. 
mended to obtain the volumes, which are filled with practical 
matters of every-day use. Price 26. 6d. each. . 

THE FAMILY TUroR 
AND SCHOOL COMPANION: — 
Commenced on the I«t of Janudty, , and appears on the let 


and 15th of each Montb, in Parts price 2d. eich, uniform with 
the “ Family Friend.” ‘ 


HE FAMILY TUTOR, as its name implies, 

is a Work of a highly instructive character, and realizes, 

as fer as can be accomplisbed in print, the advantages of a 

PRIVATE TUTOR to every reader—a Tutor whose teachings 

are lively, kind, and comprehensible, making the acquirement 
of knowledge a PLEASURE, not a TASK. 


The First Volume contains— 
A COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Improved and Sim- 


cr 
FAMILIAR LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY, 
TALES OF HISTORY AND OF TRAVEL. 


ZOOLOGY. 

THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

aa tr dh AND TERRESIRIAL PHENOMENA OF THE 
MON 


HS, 
MATHEMATICA GEOMETRICAL, ARITHMETICAL, 
AND OTHER PROBLEMS. 
ELOCUTIONARY EXERCISES. 
“THE TUTOR AND HIS PUPILS;” betag Ans wers to Edu- 
cational Questions ; and a VARIED MISCELLANY. 


„%% The First Volume of the “Family Tutor” is now rea iy, 


elegantly bound, price 2s. 6d. 
THE TUTOR'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, contained in the 
above Volume, is illustrated by Wood Engravings, by which a 
dry and difficult study is rendered singularly interesting. 


Price le., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


FAMILY PASTIME, 


Or, HOMES MADE HAPPY: 


Consisting of entirely Original Anagrams, Enigmas, Charades, 
Conundrums, Fire-side Games, Practical Puszles, Ke. &e., — 
ther with their Solutions; for which PRIZES to the AMOUNT 
OF FIFTY GUINEAS have been awarded by the Editor of the 
“FAMILY FRIEND.” 

% The above Works may be obtained of Booksellers every- 
where. Where any difficulty occurs, they may be received by 
post direct from the Office, by remitting Sixpence in addition to 
the price of each Volume. 

Post.office Orders for Advertisements or Books to be made 
payable to JOHN BENNETT, 69, Fieet-street, London. 


Eionru THovusanp.—New and Complete Edition. 


| One Guinea, 
For those who can purchase but ONE Commentary, certainly no one can equal it,”— Rev. F. Clowes: 


published. 


„ A Specimen of the Work, with a List of the Recommendations of Clergymen and Minister 
aay Uo hak Dest Ben, oon on 4 sy sters, and the Notices of the Public 


that cam be considered important.— Union Magazine. 


In one handsome volume, crown 4to, 1,400 pages, with Maps and Plates, 


THE CONDENSED COMMENTARY 


and Femily Exposition of the Holy Bible, M4 — INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. Containing the most approved Readings and 
Poole, Henry, Gill, Scott, Clarke, Doddridge, Guyre, Macknipht, Campbell, e., Ke „and other Criticisms gleaned 


Also, Complete in One Volume, price 108. 6d. cloth, or, in Two Volumes, 12z., 


COBBIN’S CHILD’S COMMENTATOR 


On the Holy Scriptures. A new and beautiful edition, illustrated with many superior Engravings. 
„A book eminently attractive to the young. It is valuable as omitting nothing in the whole range of biblical knowledge 


WARD and CO., 27, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


over the Cork. 


Packets, I. and 

In bottles, 2d. and 61. each. 

pots, Id., 2d., aud 6d. each. 
Holland-street, Blackiriara, London. 


of all buyers. 


DOMESTIC SANITARY REFORM. 


HE Public should see that they are supplied with TWELVETREES BROTHERS’ PREPA- 


RATIONS for WASHING, and use no other. Their Washing Prepsration still mainiains it i f 
and mort effectual detergent known. In bottles, 6d., le.,and le. Gd. each. Obeerve the siguatare, TW LVETREES BROTHERS. 


Their SOAP POWDER recommends itself to all classes as a safe, cheap, and effectual article for 
Washing and Cleansing purp ses. The more this article is known, the more it will be used, one penny picket being 
equal to ten ere vf soap. For Cleansing Floors, Paiut, and other Domestic purposes, it is invaluable. Sold ia 
eich. i 


Their BRITISH FURNITURE CREAM is unequalled for its magic effect and durability of surface. 
Their FURNITURE POLISH and METAL PASTE must command a place in every household. In 
Sold, retail, by all Chemists and Grocers in the Kingdom; and, wholesale, by TWELTREES BROTHERS, General Merchants, 


N.B.—The trade should apply for TWELVETREE3 BROTHERS’ General List, which will be found worth the attention 


— 
— TT 


— 
- — — — * —— — 


JUsr PUBLISHED, BY 
PARTRIDGE AND OAKEY, 
Demy 8vo, price le. 6d, 


EASONS for SECESSION; or, Objections to 

Ri maining in the Established Church. By the Rev. T. 
Tentson Corrs, M.A., lately Minister of Carlisle Episcopal 
Chapel, Kenniugton-lane, and Incumbent of Colacy Heath, 


St. Alban’. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


PERY CALMLY, CLOSELY, and COM- 

PREHENSIVELY CONSIDERED, as to its Claims, its 
Character, its Causes, and its Cure. With interesting and 
authen'ic Documents, not generally known. By the Rev. R 
Waves, author of “ A Complete View of Puseyism,” Ke. 


Post 8vo, extra cloth gilt, 37. 6d., 
POEMS and ESSAYS; or, a Book for the 


Times. By DALMOCAND., 
18mo, cloth, 2., 
HE JESUITS; their Rise and Progress, 


Doctrines and 111 With numerous Extracts from 
their own Writers. By T. H. Usponxe, Eaq., author of “A 
New Guide to the Levant, Syria, Egypt,” &c. a 


Fourth Thousand, crown &vo, cloth, with Portrait, 7+. 6 J., 

HE FEMALE JESUIT; or, the Spy in the 
Family. A Trae Narrative of recent Intrigues in a Pro- 

testant Household. . 

„ Possessed of sterling merit and entrancing interest. It 

vividly narrates an episodal story of real life, steeped in the 

richest hues of romance.”—/Vesle an Review. 

London: Partaipes and Oakey, Paternoster-row, and 70, 

Edgeware-r 


Just published, price 2d. each, or 13s. per. 100, 


YDNEY SMITH and the BISHOPS: a 
Sketch of the Dignitaries and Subordinates of the Church 
of England. 
HE TRUSTEESHIP of the STATE- 
CHURCH: an Inquiry into the Management of the 
Ep'seopal aud Capitular E-tates. 
T IE CHURCH DESCRIBED by its 
FRIENDS: a Debate on Church Extension. 


HE STATE-CHURCHES of BRITISH 
GUIANA, 


London: Barrisn Anti-state-cuvurca Association, 4l, 
Ludgate-bil!. 


— — —— —— — — 


REV. JOHN HOWARD HIN TON's NEW WORK, 
LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. 

Price One Shilling; in cloth, One Shilling and Sixpence, 

HE TEST OF EXPERIENCE; or, the 


Voluntary Principle in the United States. Dy Joun 
Howaap Hinton, M.A. 


London: A. Cocxsnaw, 41, Ludgate- hall. 


— — — — — — — — <a 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY UNITARIAN SERMON, 
Just Published, Price 6d., 


HE GOD OF REVELATION HIS OWN 
INTERPRETER. A Sermon preached in Hope-street 
Chureh, Liver — * Sunday morning, June 15, 1851. By 


JAMES MAR AU. 
London: Joun CuarmMan, 142, Strand. 


Lately published, price 3s. 6d., demy Svo, stitched, 4s. Gd. cloih, 
Schr ron. REVISION of the LITURGY. 


By a Mumm OF THE MiIDDLt TEMPLE. 
“Take away the dross from the silver, and there shall come 
forth a vessel for the finer.” —Prov. xxv. 4. 


“ Drives the question of Revision home to the conviction of 
all who will see the connexion between cause and effect.”— 
Christian Guardian. 
“A most able and important work.“ — Carlisle Patriot. 

‘‘ This book should be deeply pondered and extensively circu- 
lated.” — Chr istia n Times. 


eadon; Moves TON and route, and all Booksellers, 


London: R. Groomparpcer and Sons, Paternoster. row. 


a 


| Perpetual Investment, Land, and 
Building Society. 
37, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 


DIRECTORS, 


CUTHBERTSON, F., Eeq. 


GOVER, JOHN, Esq. 
GOVER, WILLIAM, Exq. 


BURGESS, JOSEPH, E. q. 
BURTON, J. k., Esq. MILLAR, R. J., Esq. 
CARTWRIGHT, R., Esq. PRATT, D., Esq. 


ARBITRATORS, 
DEANE, GEORGE, Esq. LOW, JAMES, E- q. 


GOULD, GEORGE, Eeq. | MANN, JOHN, Esq. 
PELLATT, APSLEY, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
BURGE, G. W., Esq. | GREEN, B. L., Esq. 


BANKERs.—LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 


SoLiciTrorns —Messrs. WATSON | Surnverons—WVeerrrs,. W. and 
and SONS, °* C. PUGH. 


HIS SOCIETY is designed to afford a secure 
and profitable mode of investment. 

A monthly of Ten Shillings for twelve-end-a-hal! 
years, or Twenty Shillings for seven-and-a- quarter years, will 
secure, at the expiration of that period, the receipt of £100, 
with a share in the profits. which, in all probability, will 
so increase the amount payable, that the investors will receive 
back their subscriptions, with six per cent. compound interest. 

Half Shares may also be taken. 

The subscriptions can be withdrawn at any time, with four 
per cent. compound interest, at a month’s notice. 

The funds of the Society are advanced to Members for one 
to fifteen year?, upon approved security. 

A Prospectus will be sent upon ropes & penny postage- 
stamp. JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secuerary. 


—— 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Fr Copies of each of the following Works 
continue to be added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
as freely as Subscribers may require them: —“ The Stones of 
Venice,” ** Edwardes’s Punjab,” “ Lavengro,” Ide Lion 
Hunter,” “ The Lives of the Queens of Scotland,“ of Chalmers, 
Southey, Bishop Stanley, Leigh Hunt, K., “ Achilli’s Inquisi- 
tion, — England,” “ La ' Nineveh,” Merk- 
land,” Stuart of Dunleath,” “ Marian Withers,” “ John 
Drayton,” “ Alton Locke,” The Tutor’s Ward,” &c. Ke. 
All the best new works sre to be obtained, without delay or 
pointment, by all Subscribers of One Guinea ger annum ; 
and by all first-class Country Subscribers of Two Gaineas and 
upwards. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


C. E. Mont, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


H ALL and CO., PATENTEES of the 

LEATHER-CLOTH, or PANNUS CORIUM, BOOTS 
and SHOES for TENDER FEET. Peculiarly soft and easy. 
WELLINGTON-SIREET, STRAND, leading to Waterloo 
Bridge, London. 

The Leather-Cloth, or Pannus Corium, Boots and Shoes, are 
the sofiest and easiest ever worn: they yield to the actien of 
the feet without the least pressure, or auy drawing or painful 
effect, and are extensively acknowledged to be the most 
valuable relief for all who suffer from Corns, Bunions, Gout, 
Chilblains, or any Tenderness of the Feet. They resemb‘e the 
finest leather, and are cleaned with ordinary blacking. 

Superior Vulcanised India-rubber Over-shoes, or Goloshes, 
which prevent sliding, and keep the feet thoroughly dry and 


In accurate fit may be obtained by sending an old boot or 


shoe. 

Portable Waterproof Dresses for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
which can with convenience be carried in the pocket. Ladies 
Cloaks, with Hoods, 18«.; Gentlemen's Dresses, comprizing 
Cape, Overalls, and Hood, 2ls. the suit; Overcoats, &e. 


——_" 


— — 


Printed by Custzs Sertimvus MIALL, and Sanur Cock- 
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